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THE GURNEY PAPERS.—NO. IV. 


Ir seemed useless to attempt anything like a restoration of order or 
tranquillity after this explosion about the astrologer and the hayloft, 
and equally impossible to explain to Cuthbert, when he wakened into 
consciousness, what had actually occurred; and accordingly Harriet, 
with an expressive look at me, rose from the table, not exactly as if 
wishing anybody else to follow her example, but at the same time fully 
expecting that her move would produce an adjournment—nor was she 
wrong ; for our fair visitor, not exactly knowing the rules and regu- 
lations of the family, which were rather lax in the particular of “ early 
to bed and early to rise,” immediately quitted her seat—having, how- 
ever, first finished her last tumbler of remarkably sweet punch. Kitty, 
who clung about her- with what appeared to me a parasitical affecta- 
tion of affection, said to her in a tone ill suited, as I thought, to her 
time of life and position in society — 

“Oh, don’t go, dear, yet-—have another glass of uncle’s punch. I’m 
sure it will do you good.” 

“No, dearest,” said Mrs. Brandyball, with one of her angelic smiles ; 
“T always attend to the dictates of prudence. The draught is nec- 
tareous, but time wears on, and dear Mrs. Gurney is already fatigued.” 
; “Oh, but,” said Kitty, “ you know you always have three glasses at 
10me.”” . 

“Never mind, dear love,’’ said Mrs. Brandyball, looking furious, 
endeavouring to free herself from the girl’s embrace, and evidently 
wishing her—where—it might not be quite decorous here to mention. 

The ladies retired; Mrs. Wells had gone home some time before, 
Wells having sent the carriage for her from the rectory after it had set 
him down: which violation of his promise to join us after the early 
dinner-party broke up, I, perhaps uncharitably, atiributed to a want of 
the forbearance which Mrs. Brandyball had recently exhibited. The 
adieux of the children and Cuthbert occupied nearly a quarter of an 
hour, and during their progress Kate enumerated ail the places which 
she would lionise in the morning with her dear governess ; and having 
liberally detailed the programme of the performance, completely upset 
me by telling Aer visitor that it would take et least a week to see all 
the things worth seeing in the neighbourhood. 

I must do Mrs. Brandyball the justice te say that she endeavoured, 
or seemed to endeavour, to moderate the energy of her fair pupil; and 
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by mingling with her smiles, approving of the proposition, sundry 
deferential looks towards Harriet, who stood “ pageing her heels” while 
the animated Miss Falwasser enlarged upon the loveliness of the coast, 
and the beauty of the drives, contrived to convey very evidently her feel- 
ing that the whole of the young lady’s arrangements were subject to the 
controul and permission of the lady of the house. 

“Very nice amiable woman,” said Cuthbert, after the party had left 
the room; ‘*so natural—eh—so unaffected.” 

Sniggs and I exchanged looks. 

*“* What remarkably fine hair she has,” said Sniggs, sipping his third 
glass of punch. 

Cuthbert did not see the point of Galen’s observation, which con- 
veyed to my mind and that of Merman (who waited to walk home with 
the apothecary) all he meant it should, as regarded what the Lakers 
woul call the “universality of her naturalness.” In fact, my poor 
brother was of so easy a disposition, and so much readier to admit than 
dispute, that it never once entered his head that the ringlets which 
wantoned over Mrs. Brandyball’s forehead were other than indigenous ; 
and as neither Sniggs nor myself felt at all desirous to mar the serenity 
with which he seemed inclined to view all the schoolmistress’s per- 
fections, or fatigue him with a discussion upon the peculiar merits of the 
“ soft illusion”? with which she contrived to set off her somewhat ma- 
tured charms, we allowed him to continue in his state of credulous 
blessedness, from which it would have been downright barbarity to dis- 
turb him. 

* Will any one tell me what o’clock it is?” said Cuthbert. “It is 
almost time for bed—dear, dear—what a deal of trouble one takes in 
getting up and going to sleep—it is always the same thing over and 
over again—just do me the kindness to ring the bell—thank you—that 
—ah—is not that my pocket-handkerchief on the floor ?—yes, thank 
you—oh, Hutton, are you there ?—well—ah—it’s only to wheel me 
to ry room. Good night, good night, Sniggs—no fear about Tom’s eye 
—e 2? « 

** None in the least, Sir,” said Sniggs. 

‘Have you thought any more of what I got Hutton to write to you 
about ?” said Cuthbert. “ Kitty’s ancle-bone—I forgot to talk to you 
about it—you’ll be here to-morrow—come soon, and if you have time 
we'll have one game of chess before luncheon. Good night, Gilbert— 
good night, Mr.—psha—dear—Mr. Merman.” 

And away was he wheeled—haying again invited Sniggs to chess and, 
par consequence, to luncheon, Well! I cannot help it; I suppose it 
must be so. 

“Come, Sniggs,” said I, “ let us finish the jug.” 

“What !”" said Sniggs, ‘‘ you are in the jugular vein to-night, Sir.” 

I laughed, and should have laughed more if Sniggs had not made the 
same wretched pun a hundred times before. Merman did not see any 
joke in it, but talked of ringing for his great-coat, inasmuch as it was 
desperately cold in the hall and he had a cough, and Fanny desired him to 
take care of himself. I rang the bell, and the coat and cloak were 
brought, and my guests packed up for departure. [I shook hands with both ; 
as Merman was leaving the room he turned suddenly back and said, 
**Do you expect me at dinner to-morrow?” 
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Now I ask the best tactician in the world what other answer could 
I give but that which I did ? 

** Too happy to see you.” 

That I was sincere in saying so, I cannot assert, and yet the invitation, 
or rather the admission, to my house was sincerely given. I have 
already said I disliked Merman ; but those who were loved by those 
whom I loved were fond of him and enjoyed his society : so that although, 
as directly relating to Merman and myself, that which I said was not 
true—still, as affecting the pleasure and amusement of those upon 
whom my regards were reflected from her who was all the world to me, 
I conscientiously said that I should be happy to see him. ‘“ For their 
sakes ”? was the mental reservation, However, as he was to come, and 
I could not hope to enjoy my much-desired domestic meal while Mrs. 
Brandyball stayed, I resolved upon having Wells of the party, and accord- 
ingly begged Merman, who would in all probability see him before I 
should in the morning, to ask him to join us; still, I admit wondering 
to myself how the reverend gentleman came to permit the affair between 
Fanny and the Lieutenant to linger on so long without coming to a 
decision. My affair had been settled in a fifth part of the time, although 
I had never—at least I do not think I ever had—made such mani- 
festations of devotion to Harriet as the Lieutenant has been exhibiting 
during the last four or five months. 

This circumstance brought to my mind the often-repeated axiom of my 
reverend friend with regard to early marriages, even without the actual 
possession of fortune, and the singular concatination of circumstances 
by which, in my own case, his anticipations, couleur de rose, had been 
realized ; and that again brought to my recollection a most ungenerous 
and ungracious comparison on my part between the actual state of my 
circumstances, and the probabilities of what would have occurred if I had 
missed my brother on the day of his return, or if, by any unforeseen 
circumstances, he had lost the fortune he possessed, in which case 
Harriet and I should have been living upon a much more moderate scale 
than we now are,—lI, in some way, labouring to increase my income, 
and perhaps doing something to obtain a reputation, as well as profit. 
To have contented myself under such circumstances would have been 
wise and philosophical; and there was nothing wrong or uncourteous in 
instituting such a comparison ; the ungraciousness and the ungenerous- 
ness of the process applied only to the conclusion at which I arrived, that, 
although I might have kept two servants instead of seven or eight ; that 
my wife would have had no carriage; and my table would have been less 
amply covered ; that my house would have been small, instead of large ; 
and that I should have toiled, instead of trifled ; I should have been inde- 
pendent. I could have sat down quietly with my nice, kind, good-humoured 
wife, have enjoyed that ingenuous interchange of thoughts and opinions, 
which is the charm of domestic life; and if I had had beyond enough, 
a little to spare, I might at least have chosen the friend who should be 
our guest. 

Now this is all wrong. It makes me think I have a bad heart ; 
that I am ungrateful to Cuthbert. No, I am not; but with all his 
kindness to me, with all my affection for him, I am not happy,—I 
am not at ease. Then—it sounds most unfraternal to think of it—he 
said he should go to Cheltenham long before dear Harriet’s confinement ; 
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and then I begged him not to leave us. I suppose that may be the 
reason why he seems to have abandoned the intention ; and now I am 
sorry he does not mean to go: we should be quieter during her illness ; 
but still I ought not to wish him to leave Ashmead if he is happier 
where he is ; what I really do think, is, that he would be more amused 
at Cheltenham than he can possibly be with us. , 

The Nubleys are gone to town; he is reduced to Sniggs; Wells is 
too vivacious for him; his mind cannot travel fast enough to catch 
Wells’s jokes and anecdotes. However, if he is comfortable, why, we 
owe him everything ; and, pah !—I will not worry myself with thinking 
about it. I will bear all the little rabs I meet with, patiently and pro- 
perly, and keep my temper; or, perhaps, as my temper seems to be at 
present, change it as soon as possible. . 

How is it possible, with the strongest possible fraternal feelings to 
maintain this equanimity ? 

When I went to bed—yes, there it is—to bed—Harriet, who had not 
been particularly comfortable during the evening, and, poor dear soul, 
felt Cuthbert’s rebuke about the whist, and Kitty’s pre-eminence in 
everything more deeply than, perhaps, was necessary, told me that she 
proposed, after breakfast, next day, to drive over with Fanny in the 
pony phaeton to call on a Mrs. Somerton, a great friend of the Wells’s, 
who had come on a visit at Hallowden, within about five miles of us. 
Harriet had always a persuasive way with her, and, dear love, it required 
very little effort on my part tomake the arrangement, that she should 
drive Fanny, or Fanny, her, to this place. All that I apprehended was, 
that she might over-exert herself. However, she laughed kindly at 
my solicitude, and said that, not only she was sure the drive would do 
her good, but that she was most anxious to show whatever civility she 
might to this Mrs. Somerton, because,—what, I did not want to hear—it 
was something connected with her family, and why should I argue 
further ? And so, before taking my last turn round to sleep, I told her, 
poor dear, to order her phaeton when she chose, and to invite Mrs. So- 
merton to come to us, if she liked; and soI dropped into my slumber, 
quite satisfied that that matter was arranged. 

At breakfast Cuthbert did not appear ; he had got a pain in his side ; 
and Hutton had told him he had better not get up, and so he desired 
Hutton, when Mr. Sniggs came, to send him to his room. Harriet re- 
ceived Mrs. Brandyball with all her wonted good nature; and Mrs. 
Brandyball was more elegant and refined than ever. Kitty had break- 
fasted, so had Jane, but still they were supporters to their governess’s 
arms, and were, as usual, on her dexter and sinister side. Tom was 
proscribed, much to my delight ; Kitty having denounced him as not 
presentable with a piece of plaister on his face, cut diagonally, and stuck 
over his mouth, like a hatchment over a window. 

Mrs. Brandyball seemed to enjoy her breakfast ; she ate eggs, broiled 
ham, and gibier au gratin, tasted of absent Cuthbert’s curry, admired 
the way in which the rice was served dry, ventured upon one rognon, 
extremely well served, (although without Champagne,) and concluded 
her matitunal meal with the upper half of a peculiar sort of buttered 
cake, for which my cook was really famous, not only in the modern fal-lal 
acceptation of the word, in which good wine, of which nobody ever heard, 
is called famous, or a well-sized room, or a well-formed horse, is equally 
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designated by the same adjective; but because she (for it was a she) 
was famous for her excellence in contriving a delusive, delicious, and de- 
structive compound of something that seemed light and melting in the 
mouth, but which was in fact of the heaviest and most indigestible 
order ; and which, when well saturated with butter, was at once one 
of the most agreeable and most dreadful things ever invented, always 
excepting a Shrapnell shell or a Congreve rocket, 

I looked at my bonny Brandyball as she fed, as I had been wont to 
do, as a boy, at Garnerin’s balloons, when the process of filling them 
was much more tedious and expensive than it afterwards became; and 
my feelings—save and except that the materiel was my own—were not 
very dissimilar from those which I had upon those occasions experienced, 
for, although the process went on with what appeared to me most ad- 
mirable success, I could perceive no visible effect, nor the slightest dis- 
position on her part to rise, although we had all long concluded our 
operations in the way of feeding. 

Everything however must have an end, and so at length had our break- 
fast; and then came the awkward dawdling time in which people huddle 
about the fire, or go into corners to write letters, or begin to make plans 
for the day’s amusement ; and I betook myself to my library, where, 
even in the present state of domestic disarrangement, I had still 
a shelter and retreat, which, however, I might not have so securel 
retained, if I had not adopted the precaution of keeping the door closed, 
not only when I was out of the room, but when I was in it, by means 
of what Sniggs facetiously called my “ Lock upon the Human Under- 
standing,” the key of which never left my pocket. 

This sounds illiberal and churlish; but I love books dearly. I vene- 
rate them; and it pains my heart, and grieves my sight, to see them 
ill treated. If the Miss Falwassers and their brother had free access to 
my library, a week would not elapse before every volume which had 
“pictures”? in it, would be lugged out of its place, rumpled, strained 
backed, thumbed, and tumbled ; my portfolios would be emptied ; and if 
their contents were replaced, their edges would be cut with the strings 
destined for their preservation,—for as to reading, the boy, I believe, 
cannot compass the performance, and the girls would inevitably take 
but one line, and rejecting as dull and nonseusical all the sterling works 
in our language, whence they might derive instruction and improve- 
ment, mount my fairy ladder, to reach from the top shelves, to which 
they have been banished, the plays and novels which have come into my 
possession, either as presentation copies from their authors, or as alloy to 
some valuable lot which I have bought at an auction. 

It is quite true that, in the ardent desire for money-making at the time 
of our equivocal success in South America, a certain great London specu- 
lator, who shall be nameless, was, in his ignorance of the customs and 
climate of that part of the world, induced to send out thither a large in- 
vestment of skates and warming-pans, which, considering all things, 
was not likely to turn out profitably. His supracargo, however, managed 
to make his money for him, although the first appearance of the specu- 
lation was beyond measure melancholy. 

‘** Warming-pans !’’ exclaimed one; “ skates!’’ cried another. What 
absurdity !—what folly !—what madness !—and the little children patted 
the pans and danced to the music, and the women rubbed the sharp 
edges of the skates, and laughed at the English mode of making shoes. 
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At length, however, things looked better.—pans and skates looked 
a Amongst the visitors to the store came one day a monk who was, 
like Tom Thumb’s cow,— 


“ Larger than the largest size.” 
His keen eye twinkled as he looked at a warming-pan,—he opened it, 
—ran his finger round the bottom of it,—chuckled with delight at some 
inward conceit,—bought it, and had it sent to his convent. 

The next day brought several more of the priesthood to buy warming- 
pans, and the circumstance induced the supracargo to inquire of one of 
their Reverences what had so suddenly brought so useless an implement 
into fashion. ‘* You will sell them all,” said the padre; “ they are 
the very things we wanted. We have everything in the world good to 
eat here, but no good things to cook with. Father Francis has started 
the notion that these will make excellent stew-pans,—he secured the 
first for himself ;—the notion has spread, and if you had five hundred 
pans you would sell them all.” 

Now, a supracargo of moderate intellect would have rejoiced mightily 
in so fortunate a disposal of half his principal’s absurd commodity, and 
have put up with the loss of the skates, for which no possible use could 
be found. Our supracargo was not of that sort. His name was Mac- 
kenzie ; and the moment the friars and stewers had confided their secret 
to him, he immediately drew up, and, in reply to the increasing demand 
for the article, stated as a condition absolutely inevitable, that every man, 
woman, or child who bought a warming-pan should buy two pair of 
skates,—two warming-pans, four pair of skates, and so on ad infinitum. 
The result was obvious ; the warming-pans had become sine-qua-nons, 
and the skates were purchased, because without them the pans could 
not have been procured: by which ruse Mr. Mackenzie disposed of the 
whole investment, and to this moment the kitchens of Riode Janeiro are 
stored with warming-pans, and the museums of their masters decorated 
with skates. 

So in an auction, the Mackenzies of the trade are sure to assort the 
lots in a similar manner. Trash and absurdity are cunningly blended 
with worth and merit; and if you want to buy a warming-pan work fit 
for a library, you are forced to take with it some four or five pairs of 
skates in the shape of so many volumes of unserviceable trash. 

Out of this refuse matter Miss Falwasser would have been sure to 
select works for her edification ; and besides all my tender solicitude 
for my library, I felt so much for myself as to conclude that it would 
be less offensive to keep the room always locked than it would be to 
lock it when I was in it myself; and to have been subjected to an 
inroad there would have been unbearable. 

From my place of refuge 1 did not emerge until luncheon was an- 
nounced, at which I presented myself, and found, as I did not expect, 
(for I had forgotten the arrangement,) Sniggs and Cuthbert apparently 
asleep over the chess-board, the only sign of life or liveliness betrayed by 
either of them being a very subdued noise made by Cuthbert in the way 
of whistling his one only tune, which was the air of a song in the farce 
of “ My Grandmother,” the burden of which is composed of these 
words— 

“ *Tis a favour, Sir, I must deny, oh fie!” 
More of the song I never heard, nor do I know what was the favour 
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denied by the lady who sings, nor why she should exclaim ‘“ Oh fie !’? 
All I do know is, that this one line, either whistled or sung, but almost 
always whistled, in the softest possible tone, was “‘ ’Tis a favour, Sir, I 
must deny, oh fie!” 

Cuthbert’s performance of this one sweet strain, always reminded 
me of the performance of an old blind man who, a few years since, was 
in the habit of perambulating the streets in the neighbourhood of 
Grosvenor-square, who was fully persuaded himself, and probably hoped 
to persuade other people, that he was playing upon the bagpipes; he 
went through all the motions of blowing the bellows under his arm, 
and even aiding the essential flatulency of his instrument by blowing 
into an auxiliary tube with his mouth, while his fingers went through 
all the necessary movements upon the keys; but sound made he none. 
Hence a nobleman, now dead, whose eminent talents and delightful 
manners endeared him to all who knew him, and to no one more justly 
than to myself, gave him the sobriquet of the “‘ Confidential Bag-piper.”’ 
Cuthbert’s whistle was equally private and confidential; it would have 
fatigued him too much to make it audible. 

** Good morning, Sir,” said Sniggs; “* fine day—healthy invigorating 
weather.” 

** Ah, Gilbert,” said Cuthbert, “ how d’ye do, my dear fellow? 
Well, [ don’t see how that queen is to be got out of check. Tom is 
quite well, Gilbert,—so Sniggs says.” 

* Quite,”’ said Sniggs ; ‘‘ not a mark of a bruise to be seen.” 

** Poor fellow,” said Cuthbert, and then a little whistle. ‘I?ll finish 
this game after luncheon.” 

** Where’s Mrs. Brandyball ?” said I. 

* Oh,” said Cuthbert, “ she is gone with Kate and Jane to the 
Rectory. I told them they would get some luncheon there, and, as the 
day was so fine, I thought they might show their governess the park, 
and so come round by Hansford, and look at the view from Fellsbury 
Hill. I recollect the day you got me there, 1 was quite delighted with 
the prospect.”’ 

“* But,” said I, “ they will be tired to death: why, my dear Cuth- 
bert, the route you have given them is little less than nine miles.” 

** Well, my dear fellow,”’ said Cuthbert, ‘* what’s that—nothing ?” 

“ T think,” said I, “if you had to walk nine miles you would consider 
it something, Cuthbert.” 

** Ay,” said my brother, “ to walk, I grant you. I should as soon 
think of walking to Jerusalem, as Parson Whalley did in my father’s 
time; but, for horses,—and horses that have not too much work at any 
time,—it is only wholesome exercise.” 

** Horses !”? said 1; ‘* what horses have they got ?”’ 

“ They have got the phaeton,” said Cuthbert. “I told Hutton to 
tell the coachman to get it ready for them; and Kate drives, you know, 
remarkably well,—and the ponies are so quiet,—and she is so fond of 
driving,—not that I should let her drive horses that were not perfectly 
quiet. I’m sure since that day when I and my father were coming 
along the road by Shooter’s Hill, where that place like Severndroog is 
built——” 

‘** Yes,” said I, interrupting somewhat more sharply than was my 
wont, seeing that I was both vexed and angry: “ but, my dear Cuth- 
bert, Harriet wanted the phacton to go to call on a Mrs. Somebody at 
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Hallowden,—a remarkably pretty drive,—in which she meant to invite 
Mrs. Brandyball to accompany her ;—she made a point of going to-day, 
and I concluded had ordered the carriage.” 

** No, Sir,”’ said Hutton, who was wheeling his master to the luncheon- 
table, ‘“* the carriage was not ordered when my master sent me to see 
about it. Mrs. Gurney sent down since, but then the young ladies 
were gone,”’ 

I could not trust myself with any remark, so I took the prudent 
course of leaving the room, and going in search of Harriet, whom I 
found in her boudoir, looking exactly as cheerful and unconcerned as 
if no liberty had been taken with her rights and privileges, and she 
had not been disappointed in her drive, and frustrated in her civil in- 
tentions towards both Mrs. Somerton and our volunteer guest. 

“It was my fault, dear,’ said Harriet; “I forgot to order the 
phaeton after breakfast, and-———”’ 

“ That may be, Harry,” said 1 ; “ but what I complain of is, that 
anybody here should forget to ask your leave before they ordered it.” 

‘Ohi, never mind,” said Harriet. ‘* The day is not so fine as it was, 
and perhaps it will rain, and perhaps I might have caught cold ; besides, 
the girls are so very fond of their schoolmistress, and it amuses her, 
and I can go another day.”’ 

** You are a dear, kind, good soul, Harriet,” said I; “ but you must 
not, and shall not, be overlooked and degraded in your own house. The 
carriage and horses are yours, and——”’ 

* So they are, love,” said Harriet; “ but it was cousin Cuthbert who 
gave them to me. Recollect that, dear Gilbert ; recollect how much we 
owe him.” 

“ I do, Harriet dear,” said I; “ and, as far as I can judge, it is not 
likely that I shall very soon forget it. However, a gift, to be valuable, 
or even receivable, must be complete; and the moment he presented 
you with that carriage, all his interest in, and control over it, ceased and 
determined.”’ 

** My dear Gilbert,’ said Harriet, “ what you are now saying must 
be something you learned in the Temple, when they were going to make 
a lawyer of you. Never let us cherish an unkindly thought towards 
kind Cuthbert. I believe sometimes Kitty’s pertness and Tom’s rude- 
ness flurry me a little. I feel angry and vexed at times,—angiy that 
I am vexed, and vexed that I am angry. But all this is temporary: 
a few more days, and quiet will be restored.” _ 

** Where is Fanny ?”’ said I. 

‘“* Why, Fanny is gone home,’ said Harriet. “ Papa has sent for 
her; but he brings her back to dinner. I don’t exactly know, but I 
rather think her visit to the Rectory has something to do with the affair 
of your friend Lieutenant Merman. I don’t know, because papa’s note 
merely begs her to come home ; but I cannot understand what else could 
have required her presence.” 

“ T think,”’ said I, “ it is quite time something should be done deci- 
sively in that business. I admit that I never liked him since ts 

“| remember the moment right well,” said Harriet: “ it was when 
I was foolish and Missy enough to try and make you jealous of him,— 
wasn’t that the time? and isn’t that the cause of your disinclination 
from him? I know itis. But you have forgiven me.’ 

** Yes, dear, yes,” said I. “ Forgiven you?—to be sure I have, and 
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forgotten the whole affair,’’—which, in truth, I had not, nor any one 
incident that ever occurred during my unconscious courtship of my 
darling wife. 

It is curious how the minutest circumstances are registered in the 
mind, with which the object of our affections is in any degree con- 
nected. I remember, as well as if it were but yesterday, while walking 
with Harriet and her father, and her little sister, in their gay and bloom- 
ing garden, I gathered a beautiful half-budded rose. I placed it in the 
button-hole of my coat, and walked on, talking as we had been talking 
before ; nor was it till my eyes rested for a moment on those of Harriet 
that I felt a conviction of my selfishness, and conscious that she had 
expected I was gathering it for her, and that she had been disappointed 
when I appropriated it to myself. Now, absurd as it may seem, although 
I never have so far betrayed my weakness as to mention this trifling 
circumstance to her, I never, to this moment, think of it without regret 
and discontent. 

“ Come to luncheon, dear,’’ said I. ‘ Cuthbert is there, and I left 
him somewhat abruptly ; for I was vexed.” 

Gilbert, dearest,” said Harriet, leaning on my arm, and looking in 
my face with an ingenuousness neither to be affected nor mistaken, 
“ never, never be vexed about anything in which I am concerned. Be- 
lieve me, I am too happy to make your happiness; and as for all this 
matter, what does it signify whether I went to-day to make my visit or 
whether I go to-morrow? Promise me, dear love, to let nothing of this 
sort put you the least out of the way.” 

Could I help kissing her white forehead, and pressing her to my 
heart? I think I should have gone the length of kissing her rosy lips 
had not her maid come into the room at the moment, to say that Mr. 
Cuthbert had sent up word by Hutton that he and Sniggs were waiting 
for us. There it was again !—not even master of five minutes. Sniggs, 
indeed ! 

* Come, dear,” said I to Harriet; and down stairs we went: and 
there we found the late antagonists making common cause in a servile 
war upon some grilled and minced fowl, Cuthbert having, under medical 
advice, fallen to, lest he should lose the appetite which the smell of the 
diablerie of my ingenious cook had excited. The sight of luncheon 
immediately brought to my mind the peculiar awkwardness of Mrs. 
Brandyball’s appearance at the Rectory, with her two sparkling satel- 
lites, on a morning which, from what Harriet had told me, seemed to be 
“big with the fate of Merman and of Fan.” 

While I was helping dear Harriet to ‘* the least bit of cold chicken in 
the world,”’ the servant brought me a note. I opened and read it. Its 
contents were, to me, convincing that I had not mistaken my Lieutenant. 
I threw it across the table to Harriet, who ran her eyes over it, and re- 
turned it, saying only “ Well,” which I myself have a habit of saying 
upon many occasions when it would not be well to say anything more. 
The contents of the note were these lines :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I regret that a compulsory visit to London this after- 
noon will prevent my having the pleasure of dining with you to-day, as 
I had proposed. “ Yours, very truly, 

“* J. MerMAn.”’ 
** That’s odd, Harry,” said I, as I jerked off the wing of the chicken, 
“‘ Yes,” said Harriet, “ very odd indeed, considering.” 
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*T am not sorry,” said I, cutting her the thinnest imaginable slice 
of ham, “ even if it be as I suppose from this.’’ 

* T am,’’ replied my wife, “ for her sake.” 

“< [t is for her sake,’’ answered I, “ that I am not.” 

** Ts that an invitation ?”’ said Cuthbert. 

* No,” said 1; “ on the contrary, a refusal of one.” 

* Oh!’ continued he; “ because I hear that some lady—I did hear 
her name, but, ah dear, I forget—is going to give a juvenile fancy ball, 
and I was going to ask if you knew her—Hutton can’t tell me—because 
I think my little girls would—ah, wouldn’t they like to go, if they were 
invited ?”” 

“‘ There is to be a thing of the sort,” said Sniggs, “ at Mrs. Trigley’s, 
I believe. Tall woman, in a green bonnet—sits opposite the church- 
wardens—amiable person—subject to jaundice—had a slight touch of 
epilepsy about four years since—nice house for the purpose—bad aspect 
—dampish—lI take it—rather troubled with sciatica.” 

* And when is this to be?” said I. 

“T think in about a fortnight,” said Sniggs. 

‘© We don't know her,”’ said Harriet. 

** T think,”’ said Cuthbert, ‘“‘ Bessy Wells told Kate that the Wells’s 
know her; and so I said, if she could manage it, she and Jane might 
go; and Kate was saying something of having a little thing of the sort 
here. I believe Mr. Kittington, the dancing-master, put it into her 
head first ;—of course these people are anxious to show off their pupils 
to the best advantage.” 

I could not stand this, so I made no reply; but only said “‘ Well” 
again, and drank a glass of wine. 

I saw Harriet looked worried and vexed at Merman’s note, which it 
was clear to me she considered the avant courier of some unpleasant 
family news. She was evidently engrossed with her own thoughts and 
left us as soon as she possibly could. 

There is something like prescience, something intuitively quick about 
women when matters connected with these affatres de ceur come under 
their notice. It might, to be sure, have been, in this instance, that 
Fanny had made her sister to a certain degree her confidante. What 
struck me was, that my reverend father-in-iaw had been drawing mat- 
ters to a conclusion with the Lieutenant, but having chosen the morn- 
ing rather than the evening for the conference, the result had not been 
quite so successful as that of our winding-up conversation upon a pro- 
bably similar topic. 

Fanny returned to Ashmead between four and five o’clock, and hurried 
unseen to Harriet’s sanctum, and when I saw my poor little wife again 
I saw she had been crying. She begged me to excuse her to Mrs. 
Brandyball for her absence from dinner on the plea of indisposition—the 
fact being, that she and Fanny intended to devote the rest of the day 
to talking over the important events of the morning. 

Mrs. Brandyball returned alone in the carriage—the independent 
Kate having wre for herself and her sister an invitation from Bessy 
Wells to stay at the Rectory and pass the evening, which could be per- 
fectly well managed, and without any inconvenience, inasmuch as they 
could come home in the carriage which would be sent to fetch the Rector, 
who was to dine with us. 

Our fair guest was profuse in her expressions of admiration of the 
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neighbourhood, of the Rectory, of the Wells’s, of my horses, of my 
phaeton, of Kitty’s driving, and, in short, of everything in any way 
connected with us; for it struck me that her great object was to 
“* butter’? Cuthbert, to whom she looked up as-a patron at least ; nor 
was I without some slight suspicion that in her disinterested remarks 
about his visit to the neighbourhood of her seminary, she even carried 
her intentions the whole length of succeeding to the maternal control of 
the young ladies by a nearer and dearer claim than that of their go- 
verness, 

“ Have you sent for Sniggs ?”? said Cuthbert to me. 

“ No—why ?”’ asked I. 

* I thought,” said my brother—‘* 1 may be mistaken—but I thought 
you said Harriet was unwell. Wouldn’t it be better—eh—to—don’t 
you think——” 

* Oh no,” replied I; ‘ her illness is not of a serious character. I 
rather think she and her sister have something to talk over.” 

** We saw Miss Fanny at the Rectory,”’ said Mrs. Brandyball, “ and 
Mr. Merman was there. I asked him if he were to be of our domestic 
circle here to-day ; but he replied with an unusual degree of abruptiess, 
that he was engaged elsewhere. Vanity makes men ridiculous—pride, 
odious. I know the Lieutenant is a great favourite here; but his 
manner to-day was not so gracious as it is ordinarily wont to be.” 

“* He has written to me,” said I, * to tell me he has been obliged to 
go to London.” 

‘“* Ah, poor man, I pity him,” said the lady; “the city for wealth, 
the country for health ; and whatever allurements the society of the me- 
tropolis may display to the youthful mind, the calm repose of the 
umbrageous grove, overhanging the limpid stream, has in it a charm 
for delicate minds which is not to be found in busier scenes.” 

“ You are quite right, Ma’am,”’ said Cuthbert ; “‘ what can be more 
delightful? 1 often get Hutton to wheel me down to the edge of 
our little river here, and make him throw bits of bread into the water, 
and there I sit sometimes by the hour together watching the fish come 
and eat it. 1 used to fish myself; but a rod is such a heavy thing to 
hold, so I get Hutton sometimes to stand by me and fish for me, but he 
seldom catches anything, which is perhaps all for the best ; for the hook 
we know must hurt the fish; besides which, it is so much trouble to 
take it off, if one does catch one, and put a fresh bait on, that what is 
called good sport flurries me—and as for crowds—oh, dear! dear !—no- 
body can like a crowd except a erpicun a 

‘** How imaginative your brother’s mind is!’’ said Mrs. Brandyball to 
me, looking quite seraphic. ‘ I really believe that those who have re- 
sided in oriental climes, catch, as it were, that inspiration which seems 
to imbue the poetry of those regions.” 

I made a sort of assenting noise ; but quite aware of my inferiority, 
and looking upon Mrs. B. as a sort of petticoated Sir William Jones, did 
not venture to offer the slightest remark upon the authors to whom she 
alluded, and with whom she was of course intimately acquainted. 

It seemed clear to me, however, that as the Lieutenant had bolted, 
and my two ladies intended dining by themselves, and Cuthbert’s two 
ladies had betaken themselves to the Rectory, that Cuthbert, Wells, and 
I should have the pleasure of Mrs. Brandyball’s company all to our- 
selves, the which I did not very much dislike, inasmuch as Wells was 
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just the man to draw her out, and thus afford me an opportunity of judg- 
ing of her intellectual qualities, so that I might at some subsequent 
period discuss with Cuthbert the propriety or impropriety of keeping 
the girls at her school. 

We parted to dress, and I of course visited my darling Harriet. As I 
suspected the Lieutenant had behaved shabbily. Wells’s sober arguments 
with respect to Fanny and his attachment had failed. The Reverend 
general—the church-militant—had been defeated. Merman had money, 
expectations, and a maiden aunt, which maiden aunt had, it seems, some 
five-and-twenty thousand pounds, the bulk of which was to become the 
property of her nephew, provided he married a Miss Malony, who was her 
protégée. ‘There were several very extraordinary rumours about the cause 
of the interest which this young person created in old Miss Merman’s 
heart —none of which I shall set down, because the characters of cardinals 
and old maids are sacred, and nobody ought to say one word about 
them ; however, it was altogether a mystery, into which it appeared the 
Lieutenant had only been recently admitted by the elder lady of the two. 

The scene up-stairs was not agreeable; poor Fanny was crying. I 
believe she really had, under her Papa’s sanction, worked herself into a 
liking for the Lieutenant. I tried to like him as a friend—as an ac- 
quaintance even—but I never could achieve it, and I ventured to sug- 
gest the drying up of her tears; but women are such kind, tender, 
affectionate creatures, that my advice was wasted. What she ever saw 
in the man I never could myself discover. However, he is gone. Iam 
sorry for Fanny, but delighted as far as [ am myself concerned. 

Wells has just arrived—I hear the rustling of Mrs. Brandvball’s 
roundabout silk gown in the gallery. So—in order to make myself par- 
ticularly acceptable—down I go once more to receive my guests. 





VERSES 
ADDRESSED BY SIR WALTER SCOTT TO LADY CHARLOTTE BURY, 
WHEN LADY CHARLOTTE CAMPBELL, 
On her giving Sir Walter a small volume of her early Poems. 
Or old, ’tis said, in [lium’s battling days, 
Ere Friendship knew a price, or Faith was sold, 
The chief high-minded, famed in Homer's lays, 
For meanest brass exchanged his arms of gold*, 
Say, lovely Lady, know you not of one 
Who, with the Lycian hero’s generous fire, 


Gave lays might rival Greecia’s sweetest tone, 
For the rude numbers of a Northern Lyre ? 


Yet—tho’ unequal all te match my debt— 
Yet take these lines to thy protecting hand, 
Nor heedless hear a Gothic bard repeat 
The wizard harpings of thy native land. 


For each (forgive the vaunt) a wreath may grow, 
At distance due as my rude verse from thine. 
The classic Laurel crowns thy lovely brow, 
The Druid’s “magic Misletoe” be mine ! 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, \st Nov., 1799. 








* Tliad, Book vi 
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A DAY ON THE NEILGHERRY HILLS, 
BY AN OLD FOREST-RANGER. 


Every one must have heard of the Neilgherry Hills, or Blue Moun- 
tains of India. That delightful region where the invalid inhales new 
life and vigour from the balmy mountain-breezes, and where the sports- 
man may scour the endless forests, eight thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, fearless of jungle-fever, that dreadful scourge of all wooded 
districts in the scorching plains of Hindostan. For although it is not 
more than fifteen years since these hills were first explored on foot by 
some adventurous Europeans, yet the coolness and salubrity of the 
climate, the grandeur of the scenery, and the variety of game which 
inhabit the woods of this enchanting region, have already rendered it 
famous. A military station has been formed there for the reception of 
invalid soldiers; numerous houses have been erected by those who 
annually resort thither, either for the sake of their health, or to enjoy 
in perfection the wild excitement of an Indian sportsman’s life ; and 
during the months when the heat in the plains becomes almost in- 
tolerable, the little cantonment of Ootacamund, which but a few years 
back was a howling wilderness, and which even now lies embosomed 
amidst wild forests and savage mountain scenery, assumes the appear- 
ance of bustle and gaiety. ‘The shores of the mountain lake, around 
which it is situated, are enlivened by groups of our fair countrywomen 
on horseback, escorted by officers in gay military uniforms ; boats deco- 
rated with gaudy-coloured flags skim over the glassy surface of the 
water ; and the echoes of the woods, which for ages have only answered 
to the surly growl of the bear, the bellowing of the stag, or the long 
wailing cry of the jackal, now fling back in joyful chorus the baying of 
deep-mouthed hounds, and the sharp crack of the deadly rifle. 

It was on one of those heavenly mornings peculiar to this climate, 
when the brilliancy of a tropical sky is combined with the freshness of 
a European sunrise, that three handsome Arab horses, accoutred for the 
field and each led by a native horse-keeper, might be seen slowly pass- 
ing to and fro in front of one of the pretty little thatched cottages which, 
scattered irregularly over the sides of the hills, form the cantonment of 
Ootacamund. Presently a group of three sportsmen in hunting dresses 
issued from the door-way, andthe impatient steeds snorted and pawed 
the ground, as if to welcome the approach of their riders. 

*‘ A fine scenting day this, lads,”” exclaimed the elder of the party, 
looking up towards the sky, and carefully buttoning a warm spencer 
over his green hunting-coat. 

The speaker was a man apparently about fifty years of age : his hair, 
which had originally been dark brown, was slightly sprinkled with gray, 
and the corpulence of his figure would at first sight have led one to 
suppose that his sporting-days were over. But the healthy though 
dark colour of his cheek showed that he had spent much of his time in 
the open air, whilst his firm step and steady piercing eye convinced one 
that he could still breast a hill, or squint along the deadly-grooved 
barrel with some hopes of success. The second person in the group 
was a tall wiry figure, whose large bones and well-knit joints gave pro- 
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mise of great strength and unusual activity. He was accoutred in a 
short round jacket of fustian, the colour of which approached as nearly 
as possible to the faded tints of dead fern or dried bamboo. His legs 
were cased in long leggings of deer-skin, which reached half-way up 
the thigh and were fastened by a strap to his girdle; his head was 
covered by a small cap of Astracan fur, and an ammunition-pouch of 
dressed bearskin was tightly buckled round his waist by a broad leathern 
belt, into which was also thrust a:;hunting-knife of unusual size, with a 
buckhorn handle handsomely mounted in silver. His accoutrements 
altogether were those of a half-reclaimed savage ; but the aristocratic 
cast of his features, the proud glance of his eye, and his erect military 
carriage, declared at once the gentleman, the soldier, and the daring 
sportsman. His complexion had been tanned to the colour of deep ma- 
hogany by long exposure to a tropical sun, his short upper lip was shaded 
by black mustaches, and the expression of his countenance gave one the 
idea of a silent and reserved person, who, from long habit and perhaps 
from having spent much of his time in solitary rambles through the 
trackless forest, had acquired much of the stoical philosophy of an 
American Indian, and, like him, was very cautious of betraying his 
feelings. A keen observer of human nature, however, might have 
detected, in the occasional flash of his dark eye, evident tokens of a fiery 
and restless spirit, well disciplined indeed, but ready to burst forth if 
occasion required, like the sudden eruption of a volcano. The third person, 
who stood by his side, formed a striking contrast, both in appearance 
and dress, to the weather-beaten sportsmen. He was a slender fair-haired 
lad, apparently about eighteen, whose rosy complexion and boyish man- 
ner showed that he had but lately emerged from the thraldom of school- 
discipline, and had not as yet braved the fiery climate of India for more 
than a few months. In short, he had all the appearance of a gentleman- 
like young man, who had but lately arrived from England, and was 
still in all the happy ignorance of early griffinage. His glossy new hat, 
fashionably-cut green hunting-coat, and breeches of virgin-white, and 
well-polished top-boots, were sufficient to convince the most casual 
observer that he belonged to that unhappy race of mortals who, for 
twelvemonths after their arrival in the Honourable Company’s dominions, 
are considered fair game both by Europeans and natives, and: get un- 
mercifully plucked—for the very good, and to them, no doubt, satisfac- 
tory, reason, that they are only griffins. 

The party had just descended the steps of the veranda, and were 
about to mount their horses, when the sylph-like figure of a lovely girl 
appeared in the doorway, and rushing towards the elder of the party, 
with her fair hair streaming in the morning breeze, playfully imprinted 
a kiss on his weather-beaten cheek. 

“Ah! you little rogue!” exclaimed he; “ what has roused you from 
your bed at this early hour ? ” 

** The desire to say good morning to you, Papa, and to wish you suc- 
cess. You know you never have good sport unless I see you off and 
give you a sprig of my charmed heather-bush to stick in your cap. The 
last time I did so you killed that large tiger which now stands stuffed 
in the veranda; but as you are so ungrateful as to forget the potency of 
your little fairy’s spell, you shall have no heather to-day. My gentle 
cousin here shall bear the palm,” cried she, as she turned towards the 
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younger of the party. ‘ Come hither, Charles; you have declared 
. yourself my true knight, and as such are bound by all the laws of 
chivalry to wear my colours in your cap. Kneel, Sir, and receive the 
favour with becoimng humility.” 

Charles knelt at the feet of his fair kinswoman, whilst she, with a 
roguish look of mock gravity, fixed in his cap a small bunch of heath— 
a plant which even in the cool climate of the Neilgherry hills is reared 
as an exotic—saying, as she did so, 

* Arise, Sir Knight ; be daring and bold, do credit to my badge, and 
presume not to return into this presence without some trophy worthy to 
be laid at my feet.” 

The elder Lorimer was by this time in the saddle, and shouting im- 
patiently to his nephew, 

**Come, Master Charles, leave off talking nonsense to that giddy 
girl, and mount your nag; we have no time to lose. And you, you little 
gipsy, get into the house, and don’t be trying to turn the boy’s head. 
Do you think he will shoot the better for having those blue eyes of 
yours dancing before him all day long ?” 

Charles hastily kissed the hand of the pretty tyrant, as he rose from 
his kneeling posture, while she, doing her best to look affronted at his 
presumption, turned from him with a dignified toss of her little head, 
courtesied demurely to Captain Mansfield, who returned the salutation 
with a benignant smile, and bounded into the house like a young ante- 
lope. The two young men mounted in haste, and following the elder 
Lorimer, dashed down the hill at a smart gallop. 

Charles was, or was not, in love with his pretty cousin Kate, just as 
my fair readers (if I am so far honoured as to have any) may think 
probable: I am no judge of such matters. But as he rattled his fiery 
little Arab down the steepest part of the hill, with a careless seat and 
slackened rein, he certainly appeared absent, to say nothing of his hum- 
ming to himself, but loud enough to be overheard by his companions, a 
love-lorn ditty, about music, love, and flowers. In this amusement, 
however, he was soon interrupted, by a long whistle of astonishment 
from his uncle, accompanied by a thundering injunction, to mind his 
bridle-hand, and not break the horse’s knees, although he was perfectly 
welcome to take what liberties he liked with his own neck. 

“ Why, Charles,” continued old Lorimer, “you look like a moon- 
struck poet, and are more fit to wield a gray goose-quill, than a rifle. 
Music, love, and flowers, indeed! Hang it, the boy must either be in 
love, or a born simpleton, Stay till you hear my pups giving tongue 
together, like a chime of bells, with the crack of a two-ounce rifle, and 
the whistle of a rugged bullet by way of running accompaniment; that 
is the sort of concert fora man to listen to in the woods, whatever 
little weakness he may choose to give way to amongst the woman-kind,”’ 

“* Well, well,”’ interrupted Charles, ‘‘ never mind, uncle; you know 
I have not yet had much experience in field-sports, and you can hardly 
expect me to be an enthusiast in the art; but J trust that, under your 
good tuition, I shall soon improve. I have been told that pea-fowl and 
jungle-fowl are very numerous in these hills, and I have brought with 
me a double-barrelled gun, by Purdie, which, I flatter myself, will do 
some execution amongst them.”’ 

“ Pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and a double-barrelled gun !” exclaimed 
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the old gentleman, checking his horse, and: turning towards his nephew, 
with a look of the most sovereign contempt; ‘‘ why, you misbegotten 
whelp, do you take me for one of those thistle-whipping vermin who 
prowl about the woods with a smooth-bored pop-gun, murdering partridges 
and quail ? who flog their unhappy curs if they show blood enough to give 
tongue on the track of a deer, and in the fulness of their hearts get 
drunk for very joy, if, by any lucky chance, one of the imps succeeds in 
cireumyenting an unsophisticated pea-fowl? Do you suppose, Sir, that 
these noble hounds, which were sent on this morning to the hunting- 
ground, attended by twenty well-armed beaters, are kept to scour the 
woods for quail, or that my favourite rifle, ‘ kill-devil,’ which, this very 
season, has cut a ragged hole in the dun hides of thirty deer, not to 
mention a few bears and tigers, is a weapon to be soiled with the blood 
of jackals? I tell thee, boy, I have not had a smooth barrel in my 
hands these twenty years: the thing does very well for schoolboys to 
shoot hedge-sparrows withal ; but a rifle, Sir, a rifle, is the only weapon 
fit for a man to handle, and no one shall go out with my hounds that 
uses any other.” 

** I crave your pardon, my worthy uncle,” said the good-natured lad, 
with a smile; “but asI told you before, [am no sportsman, and I was 
not aware that using a smooth-bored gun was considered such a heinous 
offence in this country.” 

“ Well, well, my boy, never mind, I was perhaps over-hasty ; you 
shall shoot with one of my rifles to day, and [ have no doubt that, when 
you have learnt to handle it a little, you will fully appreciate the beauties 
of the weapon, and become a convert to my system. But here is the 
cover in gight, so a truce to talking, and let us to business.”’ 

They were now descending a rugged bridle path, which led into a se- 
questered valley, clothed with the richest herbage, and flanked by stu- 
pendous mountains, the sides of which were intersected with numerous 
and well-wooded ravines. It was a glorious sight, and one to inspire a 
poet or a painter, independently of the feelings which warmed the blood 
of the sportsmen, and made it course through their veins with a freer 
motion, as if purged from all the grosser particles of humanity. The 
higher hills were still shrouded in mist, whilst the hosom of the valley 
was flooded by a deluge of light, such as none but a tropical sun can 
impart. Thin wreaths of vapour, like the dim ghosts of Ossian, curled 
slow and majestic up the mountain’s side, gradually revealing to the eye 
of the spectator the rich foliage of the woods, all sparkling with dew- 
drops, and glowing with the deep scarlet flowers of the rhododendron. 
The fresh morning air came loaded with the perfume of wild orange 
flower and jessamine, and the harsh scream of the wary pea-fowl, 
blended with the cheerful cry of the jungle-cock, might be heard at in- 
tervals, rising in wild discord from the inmost recesses of the woods. 
On a sunny bank, at the foot of the descent, the armed beaters (who 
had been sent on at an early hour in the morning) were scattered about 
in picturesque groups, leaning in careless attitudes on their broad-biaded 
hanting spears, or, with the natural indolence of the Hindoos, availing 
themselves of the opportunity to enjoy a hasty nap in the grateful 
sunshine. A short distance apart from the rest might be seen the 
chief huntsman, “ Ishmail Khan,” sitting crosslegged on a grassy hil- 
lock, smoking his kallioon with true oriental gravity, and complacently 
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ps his long, silky beard, as, from time to time, he cast a look of 
paternal tenderness on the pack of noble looking hounds, which lay 
sleeping around him. These dogs, to a casual observer, had all the 
appearance of common English fox-hounds; but to the eye of a sports- 
man, it was evident that the original breed had been crossed with the 
bull-dog, or the large poligar dog of India, a cross, which, although it 
diminishes the beauty and speed of the animal, is found to answer better 
than any other on the Neilgherry hills, where such formidable antago- 
nists as the bear, the wild boar, the panther, and even the tiger, are to 
be encountered. 

As the riders entered the valley the natives arose and saluted them 
with a respectful salaam. The horsekeepers seized the bridles of the 
smoking steeds, and carefully spreading a horsecloth over their loins, 
proceeded to bend and crack each joint of their limbs, as is done in 
the operation of shampooing, previously to rubbing them down and 
va them. 

““ Well,”’ exclaimed Lorimer, as he proceeded with the greatest 
exactness to charge a heavy double-barrelled rifle, which was handed 
to him by one of his attendants—“ Well, Ishmail, what news of game 
this morning? Has that hill-man, who promised to be upon the look 
out for us, made his appearance yet ?” 

* No, Sahib,” replied Ishmail, in Hindostanee; “ the slave of your 
highness has not yet arrived: may a dog defile his father’s grave! He 
is slower than a tortoise.”’ 

‘“* Here, however, comes our jackall,”? shouted Mansfield ; “and with 
good tidings, too, if one may judge by the delighted grin on the visage 
of the ill-favoured Pagan.” 

At this moment the figure of a half-naked savage, with his head 
uncovered, and his long matted locks flowing in wild confusion over 
his shoulders, emerged from the neighbouring wood, and descending 
the hill at a few bounds prostrated himself at the feet of Lorimer. 

** Here, Ishmail,” said the old gentleman, “ you understand the lan- 
guage of the creature ; desire him to rise, and ask him what information 
he brings.”’ 

Ishmail having questioned the messenger, turned towards his master 
with a look of great satisfaction. ‘“‘ Your slave has been successful, 
Sahib; he reports thirty head of deer, marked down in different woods, 
and a sounder of ten wild hogs, headed by an immense boar, whose 
tusks he compares to those of an elephant, which he has just seen en- 
tering this ravine on the north side of the valley. If your highness 
would permit me to offer an opinion, I should say we had better attack 
the hogs first, else the noise of our beaters will cause them to shift 
their ground.” 

“ Right, Ishmail, right; those old boars are cunning fellows, and 
steal away at the first whimper of the hounds, but there is no fear of a 
stag moving when he once gets into good cover.” 

By this time six other sportsmen had arrived, making in all nine 
guns, 

“ We muster a pretty good field to-day, and shall, I think, be able to 
give a tolerable account of this same sounder of hogs; so, gentlemen, 
the sooner we take our places the better. You, Ishmail, must lead the 
dogs and beaters round the shoulder of this hill, so as to gain the top of 
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the ravine without disturbing the game: and mind -you wait for a 
signal from my bugle to put them into cover. You, Mansfield, who 
know the ground, had better take Charles under your guidance, and go 
to your favourite stand on the other side of the glen, whilst I post these 
gentlemen in the most commanding positions I can find.” 

Ishmail had already mounted his shaggy hill pony, and was leading 
his myrmidons by a circuitous route to their appointed station, when 
Mansfield, bringing his rifle to a long trail, beckoned to Charles to 
follow him, and beyan to ascend the hill with long strides. Close at 
his heels followed a well-dressed peon, “ bearded like the pard,” and 
bearing his second rifle; and Charles was followed by a low caste na- 
tive dressed in the white calico robe usually worn by household servants 
in India, and shouldering, with a look of great importance, an immense 
hunting-spear, which he had borrowed from one of the beaters. Mans- 
field, havmg crossed the ravine and ascended for some distance on the 
other side, halted near a large grey stone, which commanded a full view 
of the surrounding country. ‘ This is our post,” said he; ‘“* and now 
let us dispose of ourselves scientifically. You, Sir, (addressing the 
peon,) leave my rifle here, get on the top of that rock, keep a good look 
out, and make the usual signal to me if you see anything move.” 
Then casting his eyes on the long, stooping, effeminate figure of Charles’s 
attendant, who stood leaning on his spear with a look of vacant wonder. 
** Who the devil have we here, Charles? To what species does this 
animal belong? Are we to class him among the quadrumana, or does 
he aspire to the more noble order of bimana ?” 

* T am not naturalist enough to decide the knotty point,” answered 
Charles, laughing; ‘* but at present he serves me in the honourable 
capacity of mussaulchee.”’ 

** Yes,”’ chimed in the grinning varlet, “ I master’s maty boy,—very 
proper, very handsome maty bey,—maty business, shikar business, too 
much kind of business, I can do very proper. Sahib sometimes make 
fun, call me heels, because Sahib say my hind leg stepped a-midship.” 

** Very well, Master Heels,” replied Mansfield, striving to repress a 
laugh, “ I have no doubt whatever that your talents are exceedingly 
diversified, but at present I do not suppose we shall have any oppor- 
tunity of calling them into action; so just be good enough to coil away 
that misshapen figure of yours behind yonder stone, and do not allow 
your baboon’s head to appear over it, unless you wish it to become 
better acquainted with the butt-end of my rifle.” 

The indignant Heels looked daggers, but, like a prudent person, 
slunk away quietly to his lair, muttering to himself some unintelligible 
jargon ubout maty business, shikar business, and galee. Mansfield and 
Charles now proceeded to conceal themselves behind a rock which 
overhung the ravine, allowing nothing but their heads to appear over 
it, and in this situation awaited the signal for putting the hounds into 
cover. 

*‘ Is not this considered rather an unfair style of sport??? inquired 
Charles. ‘* I was told at Madras that no one ever thought of killing a 
wild-boar in India, except on horseback, and with a spear.’’ 

** True; such is the general rule, and a very proper one. In the 
plains it is considered unmanly to kill a hog in any other way than by 
riding him down; and the shooting of one is considered as great 4 
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crime as it would be to shoot a fox in Leicestershire. But on these 
mountains, where the steepness of the hills and the swampy nature of 
the valleys renders it impossible to ride to hog, the practice of shooting 
them is permitted, and the rifle takes the place of the spear.—But 
hark! there goes the signal.”’ 

The distant notes of a bugle were now heard; and ere the echo died 
away amengst the surrounding mountains, the hounds came rushing 
over the crest of the hill, like driving mists before the blasts of autumn, 
and dashed gallantly into cover, Behind them advanced a line of well- 
armed beaters, like skirmishers, in extended order, sounding horns and 
beating tom-toms to rouse the game. For some minutes these were the 
only sounds heard; but presently the voice of a single hound arose upon 
the blast, and echoed down the rocky sides of the ravine. 

** Now then, my lad,” whispered Mansfield, rising on one knee, and 
cocking his rifle, “‘ look out, and screw your nerves to the sticking-place : 
the old boar will soon be afoot; and if once these dogs get fairly on his 
trail, they will not allow him to dodge long in cover. Hush! hark !— 
there he goes again: ’tis old Speaker; I know his voice well, and he is 
no babbler, take my word for it. There, now Racer chimes in—now 
Rodney takes it up. Steady, my lads, steady! ’Tis all right now, de- 
pend upon it.” 

Hound after hound now opened on the scent as it gradually became 
warmer, till, at length, the whole pack, in full chorus, came sweeping 
down the glen like a hurricane, rousing the startled echoes of the woods, 
and making the welkin ring with their joyous music. 

At this moment Mansfield’s attention was roused by a low whistle 
overhead ; and looking up towards the summit of the rock which over- 
hung them, he beheld his peon poking his head cautiously forward, and 
pointing with animated gestures towards the opposite side of the ravine. 

“The game is afoot!” cried Mansfield, eagerly grasping his heavy 
rifle, and raising his body a little, so as to command a better view. 
“ And now I have him. See there, Charles, on the opposite side of the 
glen, just passing that grey rock which skirts the jungle. *Tis the old 
boar, and as big a one as I have seen this season. By the hump of the 
holy camel, he comes, as large as a donkey !” 

As he said this, his rifle was slowly raised, and the sight brought to 
bear upon the boar, who was sulkily trotting up a rocky path, occasion- 
ally stopping to listen to the hounds, and churning the white foam be- 
twixt his enormous jaws. Chatles watched the deliberate movements 
of Mansfield with breathless impatience; but, at the very moment he 
expected to see him press the trigger, the weapon was again lowered. 

“It is a wild shot,” said Mansfield, shaking his head. “ I have 
killed at as great a distance ; but three hundred yards is too long a range, 
even for Clincher to throw a ball with any degree of accuracy. Besides, 
from the direction the beast is now taking, he must pass within fifty 
yards of your uncle’s station; and if he fails to kill him, (which, b 
the way, is not likely, for ‘ Kill-devil’ seldom opens his mouth for sind) 
he is sure to cross to our side, and give us a good shot.’’ Then starting to 
his feet, and waving his cap on high, he shouted across the ravine, with 
the voice of a Stentor, “ Mark! Sir, mark! below you, and to the right!” 

The boar, startled by the sound of his voice, sprang forward, and 
began to bound up the rocky path with the agility of a goat; and at the 
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same moment the elder Lorimer was seen slowly raising his head from 
amongst a thick clump of fern, in which he had concealed himself. 

© See, see!” whispered Mansfield, smiling; “ how cautiously the old 
gentleman raises his head above the fern, exactly like a cunning old 

use-cock. Ah! now he catches a view of the boar, and ‘ Kill-devil’ 
is about to speak. Silence, and watch.” 

The sharp crack of a rifle echoed amongst the rocks; but the boar 
only bounded forward with increased speed ; whilst the cloud of dust 
which was knocked up under his belly, and the shrill whistle of the 
bullet, as it glanced from a stone, announced that it had fallen a trifle 
short of its intended mark. 

“ Missed him, by heavens!’’ cried Mansfield, dashing his cap to the 
ground, and stamping impatiently. ‘* At him again, Sir—at him again. 
Give him the other barrel.” 

A projecting rock had for a moment concealed the boar from the view 
of Lorimer; but the instant he again appeared, the old gentleman 
pitched his rifle forward, and fired rapidly. The report of his piece was 
answered by a short, savage grunt from the boar, who staggered slightly ; 
but immediately recovering himself, he turned sharp round, and scrambled 
with wonderful rapidity down the rugged side of the ravine. 

** Good !”” exclaimed Mansfield ; “ that shot told, although not exactly 
in the right spot. There is nothing like pitching your gun at them, and 
pulling quick, with swift-going animals.—And now, Charles,” said he, 
turning to his companion, ‘‘ look out, and let us see how you can handle 
a rifle. He is certain to cross to our side, and break within an easy 
shot of us, and, with an ounce of lead through his body, will not be 
quite so quick in his movements as he was at first. Down again behind 
the stone, and keep quiet.” 

A rustling in the bushes, directly below them, soon announced that 
the boar was at hand. The next instant the brushwood was thrust 
aside, and the enormous brute burst forth within twenty paces of them. 
His small twinkling eyes flashed with malignant fire, and the foam 
which besmeared his jaws was slightly tinged with blood. As he 
gained the top of the bank, he stopped for an instant, and turned his 
head on one side, as if listening to the hounds which followed hotly on 
the scent. 

** Now is the time,’ whispered Mansfield, “ be cool, and mind you 
hit him well forward, through the shoulder-blade if possible.” 

Charles, trembling with excitement, thrust forward his rifle and fired, 
making the white splinters fly from a tree beyond the boar, and at least 
three feet above him. At the same instant the unfortunate Heels, 
startled by the shot, sprang up with a look of wild astonishment from 
behind the stone where he had lain all this time enjoying a comfortable 
nap. The enraged boar no sooner got a glimpse of his white dress, 
than, uttering a savage grunt, he made at him aw pas de charge, tossed 
him over his head, and sent him rolling and shrieking down the preci- 
pitous banks. Ere Mansfield had time to raise his rifle, the hounds 
had come up, and dashing without hesitation at the enraged brute, 
seized him by the ears. 

“Whoop to him, my gallant dogs! hold him and shake him!” 
shouted Mansfield, whilst the boar struggled in vain to disengage him- 
self from the jaws of the powerful hounds. Just look at that savage 
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devil Rodney, that large brindled dog between a hound and a bulldog ; 
see how gallantly he stands up to him. But we must put a stop to 
this, or he’ll rip the dogs to pieces. Here, Charles, my boy, pick up 
that spear which poor Heels has dropped in his agony. You shall have 
the honour of giving him the coup de grace.” 

Charles, delighted at having an opportunity of making amends for 
his bad shot, eagerly grasped the spear and walked steadily, up to the 
boar, The brute, seeing him approach, redoubled his efforts, and, 
freeing himself by one tremendous struggle from the, hounds, plunged 
madly forward ; but Charles, whose blood was now effectually roused, 
coolly lowered the point of his unwieldy weapon, and awaited the 
i The enraged boar rushed with blind fury on his antagonist. 
The broad bladed spear buried itself deep in his brawny chest, and with 
one savage grunt of defiance he sank to the earth wallowing in blood 
and foam, 

“ Gallantly done, my boy!” shouted Mansfield; ‘* we shall make a 
sportsman of you yet, in spite of the new tops and white inexpressibles. 
I see you have plenty of nerve to handle a spear, and only want a little 
practice to make you a dangerous fellow with the rifle.” , 

During this exclamation, Charles, who had withdrawn his blood- 
stained spear, stood leaning against it, and gazing in silent wonder at 
the gigantic proportions of the brute which lay gasping at his feet. 

** Aye, he is a big one,”’ said Mansfield, “‘ and his head will be a fine 
trophy to lay at the feet of your fair cousin. But he is dead enough 
now, and we may leave him to the beaters, who will do the needful with 
him, as soon as their work is over. Let us go now and examine the 
flight of your unfortunate page Heels, who, if I mistake not, will stand 
in some need of the leech’s aid. Your old boar seldom makes a charge 
without leaving his marks behind; and I can tell you, from experience, 
that they are no love-pinches. I cannot help feeling for the poor devil, 
although I can hardly divest myself of the idea that the creature ought 
to be classed amongst the order quadrumana.” 

Having returned to the edge of the glen, they beheld a prickly bush 
about half way down the hill in violent agitation, although no living 
creature could be distinguished through its tangled branches ; and from 
the midst of it issued lamentations like those of a condemned spirit in 
limbo, mingled with fearful maledictions against the old boar and all 
his ancestors, male and female, even to the tenth generation. 

“ How the Pagan blasphemes!” exclaimed Mansfield, laughing 
heartily ; for he was now convinced, from the energetic manner in which 
Master Heels expressed himself, that he was not so seriously hurt as he 
had at first feared. ‘ He is gifted with the true Malabar style of elo- 
quence, and must have studied the noble art of abuse under the directions 
of his grandmother. There is no one who understands real piquant 
slang like your ancient Malabar dame ; I would back one of them at any 
time to silence the whole battery of Billingsgate market. But we must 
go to the relief of the poor wretch, for he is evidently unable to extri- 
cate himself from the durance vile in which he is held by that prickly 
bush,” 

Having scrambled down the hill, they succeeded, after some difficulty, 
in relieving poor Heels from his awkward situation. He had almost 
by a miracle escaped the deadly rip of the boar’s tusk ; but in other 
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respects he was ina very sorry plight. He was sorely battered by the 
fall—his white robe was torn to shreds and besmeared with blood ; and 
his face was so dreadfully scratched and disfigured by the brambles into 
which he had fallen, that scarcely a feature could be distinguished. 
Having replaced his turban, which had been knocked off, in the scram- 
ble, and wiped his face as well as he could with his sleeve, he thus ad- 
dressed Charles in blubbering accents, whilst he busied himself in 
extracting the numerous thorns which still remained buried in his flesh. 

** Suppose, master, please [I take leave. This shikar business very 
trouble business—jungle pig not good, he too much bobbery make—all 
sauce like tiger. Small shikar I can do very proper, but this jungle 
shikar too much bad. Suppose, master, cut off my head, I never can 
do that business.” 

The two sportsmen, after enjoying a hearty laugh at the expense of 
poor Heels, relieved his mind by assuring him that his services would 
no longer be required to assist in the much dreaded jungle shikar, and 
that he might take leave as soon as he pleased. The poor trembling 
wretch made a salaam of profound gratitude, and turning his face to- 
wards the cantonments, in spite of his numerous bruises, limped away 
towards home with a degree of speed which nothing but mortal terror 
could have accounted for. 

Koonpau. 
(To be continued.) 








THREE EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A WEEK. 


BY L. E. L. 


A record of the inward world, whose facts 

Are thoughts-—and feelings—fears, and hopes, and dreams. 
There are some days that might outmeasure years— 
Days that obliterate the past, and make 

The future of the colour which they cast. 

A day may be a destiny; for life 

Lives in but litth—but that little teems 

With some one chance, the balance of all time : 

A look—a word—and we are wholly changed. 

We marvel at ourselves—we would deny 

That which is working in the hidden soul ; 

But the heart knows and trembles at the truth : 

On such these records linger. 


WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN! 


We might have been !—these are but common words, 
And yet they make the sum of life’s bewailing ; 
They are the echo of those finer chords, 
hose music life deplores when unavailing. 
We might have been! 
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Three Extracts from the Diary of a Week. 


We might have been so happy! says the child, 
Pent in the weary school-room during summer, 
When the green rushes ‘mid the marshes wild, 
And rosy fruits attend the radiant comer. 
We might have been! 


It is the thought that darkens on our youth, 
When first experience—sad experience—teaches 
What fallacies we have believed for truth, ' 
And what few truths endeavour ever reaches. 
We might have been! 


Alas! how different from what we are 
Had we but known the bitter path before us ; 
But feelings, hopes, and fancies left afar, 
What in the wide bleak world can e’er restore us ? 
We might have been! 


It is the motto of all human things, 
The end of all that waits on mortal seeking ; 
The weary weight upon Hope’s flagging wings, 
It is the cry of the worn heart while breaking. 
We might have been ! 


And when warm with the heaven that gave it birth 
Dawns on our world-worn way Love's hour Elysian ; 
The last fair angel lingering on our earth ; 
The shadow of what thought obscures the vision. 
We might have been ! 


A cold fatality attends on love, 
Too soon or else too late the heart-beat quickens ; 
The star which is our fate springs up above, 
And we but say—while round the vapour thickens— 
We might have been ! 


Life knoweth no like misery,—the rest 
Are single sorrows,—but in this are blended 
All sweet emotions that disturb the breast; 
The light that was our loveliest is ended. 
We might have been. 


Henceforth how much of the full heart must be 
A seal’d book at whose contents we tremble? 
A still voice mutters ’mid our misery 
The worst to hear—because it must dissemble— 
We might have been. 


Life is made up of miserable hours, 
And all of which we craved a brief possessing, 
For which we wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 
Comes with some fatal drawback on the blessing. 
We might have been. 


The future never renders to the past 
The young belief ’s intrusted to its keeping ; 
Inscribe one sentence—life’s first truth and last— 
On the pale marble where our dust is sleeping— 
We might have been. 
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NECESSITY. 


In the ancestral presence of the dead 
Sits a lone power—a veil upon the head, 
Stern with the terror of an unseen dread. 


It sitteth cold, immutable, and still, 
Girt with eternal consciousness of ill, 
And strong and silent as its own dark will. 


We are the victims of its iron rule, 
The warm and beating human heart its tool ; 
And man immortal-godlike but its fool. 


We know not of its presence, though its power 
Be on the gradual round of every hour, 
Now flinging down an empire, now a flower. 


And all things small and careless are its own, 
Unwittingly the seed minute is sown,— 
The tree of evil out of it is grown. 


At times we see and struggle with our chain, 
And dream that somewhat we are freed, in vain ; 
The mighty fetters close on us again. 


We mock our actual strength with lofty thought, 
And towers that look into the heavens are wrought,— 
But after all our toil the task is nought. 


Down comes the stately fabric, and the sands 
Are scatter'd with the work of myriad hands, 
High o’er whose pride the fragile wild flower stands. 


Such are the wrecks of nations and of kings, 
Far in the desert, where the palm-tree springs, 
‘Tis the same story in all meaner things. 


The heart builds up its hopes, though not addrest 
To meet the sunset glories of the west, 
But garnered in some still, sweet singing nest. 


But the dark power is on its noiseless way, 
The song is silent so sweet yesterday, 
And not a green leaf lingers on the spray. 


We mock ourselves with freedom and with hope 
The while our feet glide down life's faithless scope, 
And the one has no strength, the other has no scope. | 


Toys wé are flung on Time's tumultuous wave, 
Forced there to struggle, but denied to save, 
Till the stern tide ebbs—and there is the grave. 





Three Extracts from the Diary of a Week. 


Memory. 


I do not say bequeath unto my soul 
Thy memory,—I rather ask forgetting ; 
Withdraw, I pray, from me thy strong control, 


Leave something in the wide world worth regretting. 


I need my thoughts for other things than thee, 
I dare not let thine image fill them only ; 
The hurried happiness it wakes in me 
Will leave the hours that are to come more lonely. 


1 live not like the many of my kind, 
Mine is a world of feelings and of fancies, 
Fancies whose rainbow empire is the mind, 
Feelings that realize their own romances. 


To dream and to create has been my fate, 
Alone, apart from life’s more busy scheming ; 
I fear to think that I may find too late 
Vain was the toil, and idle was the dreaming. 


Have I uprear’d my glorious pyre of thought 
Up to the heavens but for my own entombing ? 
The fair and fragrant thing that years have brought 
Must they be gathered for my own consuming ? 


Oh! give me back the past that took no part 
In the existence it was but surveying ; 

That knew not then of the awaken'd heart 
Amid the life of other lives delaying. 


Why should such be mine own? I sought it not: 
ore than content to live apart and lonely, 
The feverish tumult of a loving lot, 
Is what I wish'd and thought to picture only. 


Surely the spirit is its own free will ; 
What should o’ermaster mine to vain complying 
With hopes that call down what they bring of ill, 
With fears to their own questioning replying? 


In vain, in vain! Fate is above us all; 

We struggle, but what matters our endeavour ? 
Our doom is gone beyond our own recall, 

May we deny or mitigate it—never ! 


And what art thou to me,—thou who dost wake 
The mind's still depths with trouble and repining ? 
Nothing ;—though all things now thy likeness take ; 
Nothing,—and life has nothing worth resigning. 


Ah, yes! one thing thy memory—though grief 
Watching the expiring beam of hope’s last ember, 

Life had one hour,—bright, beautiful, and brief, 

And now its only task is to remember. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP.* 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Cuap. IIT. 


Tue discovery of the beautiful daughter of Mynheer Poots had made 
a strong impression upon Philip Vanderdecken, and now he had another 
excitement to combine with those which already overcharged his bosom. 
He arrived at his own house, went up stairs, and threw himself on the 
bed where he had previously laid down when awakened by Mynheer 
Poots. At first, he rehearsed in his mind the scene we have just de- 
scribed, painted in his imagination the portrait of the fair girl, her eyes, 
her expression, her silver voice, and the words which she had uttered ; 
but her pleasing image was soon chased away by the recollection that 
his mother’s corpse lay in the adjoining chamber, and that his father’s 
secret was hidden in the room below. 

The funeral was to take place the next morning, and Philip, who, 
since his meeting with the daughter of Mynheer Poots, appeared to 
himself not to feel so anxious for immediate examination, resolved that 
he would not open the room until after the funeral. With this resolu- 
tion he fell asleep, and exhausted with bodily and mental excitement, he 
did not wake until the next morning, when he was summoned by the 
priest to assist at the funeral rites. In an hour, all was over; the 
crowd dispersed, and Philip, returning to the cottage, bolted the door 
that he might not be interrupted, and felt happy that he was alone. 

There is a feeling in our natures which will arise when we again find 
ourselves in the tenement where death has been, and all traces of it 
have been removed. It is a feeling of satisfaction and relicf at having 
rid ourselves of the memento of mortality, the silent evidence of the 
futility of our pursuits and anticipations. We know that we must one 
day die, but we always wish to forget it. The continual remembrance 
would be too great a check to our mundane desires and wishes, and 
although we are told that we ever should have futurity in our thoughts, 
we find that life is not to be enjoyed if we are not permitted occasional 
forgetfulness. For who would plan what rarely he is permitted to 
execute, if each moment of the day he thought of death? We either 
hope that we may live longer than others, or we forget that we may not. 

[f this buoyant feeling had not been planted i in our nature, how little 
would the world have been improved even from the deluge! Philip 
walked into the room where his mother had lain one short hour before, 
and unwittingly felt relief, for the reasons we haye given: taking down 
the cabinet, he now recommenced his task; the back pannel was soon 
removed, and a secret drawer discovered; he drew it out, and it con- 
tained what he presumed to be the object of his search,—a large key 
with a slight coat of rust upon it, which came off upon its being 
handled. Under the key was a paper, the writing upon which was 
somewhat discoluured ; it was in his mother’s hand, and as follows :— 

** It is now two nights since a horrible event took place which has 
induced me to close the lower chamber, and my brain is still bursting 
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with terror. Should I never reveal what occurred before my death, 
still this key will be required, as the room will then be opened. When 
I rushed from it I hastened up stairs, and remained with my child that 
night; the next morning I summoned sufficient courage to go down, 
turn the key, and bring it up into my chamber. It is now closed till I 
close my eyes in death. No privation, no suffering, shall induce me 
to open it, although there is money in the iron cupboard under the 
beaufet farthest from the window sufficient for all my wants; that 
money will remain there for my child, to whom if I do not impart the 
fatal secret, he must be satisfied that it was one which it were better 
should be concealed,—one of great horror to induce me to take the steps 
which I now do. The keys of the cupboard and beaufets were, I think, 
lying on the table, or in my work-box, when I quitted the room. There 
is a letter on the table, at least I think so. It is sealed. Let not the 
seal be broken but by my son, and not by him unless he knows the 
secret. Let it be burnt by the priest,—for it is cursed ;—and even 
should my son know ull that I do, oh! let him pause,—let him reflect 
well before he breaks the seal,—for ’twere better he should know no 
MORE!” 

** Not know more!” thought Philip, as his eyes were still fixed upon 
the paper. “ Yes, but I must and will know more! so forgive me, 
dearest mother, if I use no time for reflection. It would be but time 
thrown away, when one is so resolved as I am.” , 

Philip pressed his lips to his mother’s signature, folded up the paper, 
and put it into his pocket; then, taking the key, he proceeded down 
the stairs. 

It was about noon when Philip descended to open the chamber ; the 
sun shone bright, the sky was clear, and all was cheerful and joyous 
without. The front-door of the cottage being closed, prevented much 
light being thrown into the passage when Philip put the key into the 
lock of the long-closed door, and with some difficulty turned it round. 
To say that, when he pushed open the door, he felt no alarm, would 
not be correct ; he did feel alarm, and his heart palpitated; but he felt 
more than was requisite of determination to conquer that alarm, and to 
conquer more, should more be created by what he should behold. He 
pushed open the door, but at first did not enter the room ; he paused 
where he stood, for he felt as if he was about to intrude into the retreat 
of a disembodied spirit, and that that spirit might re-appear. He waited 
a minute, for the effort of opening the door had taken away his breath, 
and, as he recovered himself, he looked within. He could but imper- 
fectly distinguish the objects in the chamber, but through the joints of 
the shutters there were three brilliant beams of sunshine which forced 
their way across the room, which at first induced him to recoil as if 
from something supernatural; but a little reflection re-assured him. 
After about a minute’s pause, Philip went into the kitchen, lighted a 
candle, and, sighing deeply two or three times as if to cheer his heart, 
he summoned his resolution, and walked towards the fatal room. He 
first stopped at the threshold, and, by the light of the candle, took a 
short survey. All was still; and the table on which the letter was 
left was behind the door, and concealed by its being opened. It must 
be done, thought Philip: and why not? continued he, resuming his 
courage, and, with a firm step, he walked into the room and went to 
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unfasten the shutters. If his hand trembled a little when he called to 
mind how supernaturally they had last been opened, it is not surprising. 
We are but mortal, and we shrink from contact with aught beyond this 
life. When the fastenings were removed and the shutters unfolded, a 
stream of light poured into the room so vivid as to dazzle his eyesight ; 
strange to say, this very light of a brilliant day overthrew the resolution 
of Philip more than the previous gloom and darkness, and with the 
candle in his hand, he retreated hastily into the kitchen to re-summon 
his courage, and there he remained for some minutes, with his face 
covered, and in deep thought. 

It is singular that his reveries at last ended by reverting to the fair 
daughter of Mynheer Poots and her first appearance at the window, 
and he felt as if the flood of light which had just driven him from the 
one, was not more impressive and startling than her enchanting form at 
the other. His mind dwelling upon this beauteous vision appeared to 
restore Philip’s confidence ; he now rose, and boldly walked into the 
room. We shall not describe the objects it contained as they chanced to 
meet the eyes of Philip, but attempt a more lucid arrangement. 

The room was about twelve or fourteen feet square, with but one 
window ; opposite to the door stood the chimney and fire-place, with a 
high beaufet of dark wood on each side. The floor of the room was not 
dirty, although spiders had run their cobwebs in every direction above, 
and many were hanging down from the ceiling, in the centre of which 
hung a quicksilver globe, a common ornament in those days, but the 
major part of it had lost its brilliancy, and the spiders’ webs enclosed it 
like a shroud. Over the chimney-piece were hung two or three draw- 
ings framed and glazed, but a dusty mildew was spotted over the glass 
so that little could be distinguished. In the centre of the mantelpiece 
was an image of the Virgin Mary of pure silver in a shrine of the same 
metal, but it was tarnished to the colour of bronze or iron; some 
Indian figures stood on each side of it. The glass doors of the 
beaufets on each side of the chimney-piece were also so dimmed that 
little of within could be distinguished ; the light and heat which had 
been poured into the room, even for so short a time, had already gathered 
up the damp of many years, and it laid as a mist and mingled with the 
dust upon the panes of glass: still here and there a glittering of silver 
vessels could be made out, for the glass-doors had protected them from 
turning black, although much dimmed in lustre. 

On the wall facing the window were other prints in frames equally 
veiled in damp and cobwebs; and between them two birdcages. Philip 
approached, and looked into them. The occupants, of course, had long 
been dead ; but at the bottom of the cages was a small heap of yellow 
feathers, through which the little white bones of the skeletons were to 
be seen, proving that they had been brought, from the Canary Isles ; 
and, at that period, such birds were highly valued. Philip appeared to 
wish to examine everything before he sought that which he most 
dreaded, yet most wished to find. There were several chairs round the 
room: on one there was some linen ; he took it up. It was some that 
must have belonged to him when he was yet achild. At last, Philip 
turned his eyes to the wall not yet examined, that opposite the chimney- 
piece, through which the door was pierced, and behind which, as it lay 
open, he was to find the table, the couch, the work-box, and the fatal 
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LETTER. As he turned round, his pulse, which had gradually recovered 
its regular motion, beat more Juicy but he made the effort, and it was 
over. At first he examined the walls, against which were hung swords 
and pistols of various sorts, but chiefly Asiatic, bow and arrows, and other 
implements of destruction. Philip’s eyes gradually descended upon the 
table, and little couch behind it, where his mother stated herself to have 
been seated when his father made his awful visit. The workbox 
and all its implements were on the table, just as she had left them. 
The keys she mentioned were also lying by it; but Philip looked, and 
leoked again ; there was no letter. He now advanced nearer, examined 
closely, there was none that he could perceive, either on the couch or on 
the table—or on the floor. He lifted up the workbox, to ascertain if it 
was beneath—but no. He examined among its contents, but no letter 
was there. He turned over the pillows of the couch, but still there was 
no letter to be found. And Philip felt as if there had been a heavy load 
removed from his panting chest. “Surely then,” thought he, as he leant 
against the wall, ‘‘ this must have been the vision of a heated imagination. 
My poor mother must have fallen asleep, and dreamt this horrid tale. I 
thought it was impossible, at least I hoped so. It must have been, as I 
suppose ; the dream has been too powerful, too like a fearful reality, and 
thus had partially unseated my poor mother’s reason.”” Philip reflected 
again, and was then satisfied that his suppositions were correct, 

“‘ Yes, it must have been so, poor dear mother! how much thou hast 
suffered ! but thou art now rewarded, and with thy God.” After a few 
minutes, during which he surveyed the room again and again, with the 
indifference naturally prevailing, from the idea that all the supernatural 
history was not true, Philip took out of his pocket the written paper 
found with the key, and read it over.—‘‘ The iron cupboard under the 
beaufet farthest from the window.” “’Tis well.’? He took the bunch 
of keys from off the table, and soon fitted one to the outside wooden 
doors which concealed the iron safe. A second key on the bunch opened 
the iron doors ; and Philip found himself in possession of a considerable 
sum of money, as near as he could reckon, amounting to ten thousand 
guilders, in little yellow sacks. ‘*‘ My poor mother !”’ thought he; “ and 
has a mere dream scared thee to penury and want, with all this wealth 
in thy possession ?”? Philip replaced the sacks, and locked up the cup- 
boards, after having taken out of one already half-emptied a few pieces 
for his immediate wants. His attention was next attracted to the beaufets 
above, which, with one of the keys, he opened, and found that they con- 
tained china, and silver flaggons, and cups of considerable value. The 
locks were again turned, and the bunch of keys thrown upon the table. 

The sudden possession of so much wealth added to the conviction to 
which Philip had now arrived, that there had been no supernatural ap- 
pearance, as supposed by his mother, naturally revived and composed 
his spirits; and he felt a re-action which amounted almost to hilarity. 
Seating himself on the couch, he was soon in a reverie, and as 
before, reverted to the lovely daughter of Mynheer Poots, from thence 
indulging in various castle-buildings, all ending, as usual, when we 
choose for ourselves, in competence and felicity. In this pleasing oc- 
cupation he remained for more than two hours, when his thoughts again 
reverted to his poor mother and her fearful death. 

“ Dearest, kindest mother!’ apostrophised Philip aloud, as he rose 
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from his leaning position, ‘‘ here thou wert, tired with watching over my 
infant slumbers, thinking of my absent father and his dangers, working 
up thy mind, and anticipating evil, till thy fevered sleep conjured upthe 
apparition. Yes, it must have been so, for see here, lying on the floor, 
is the embroidery, as it fell from thy unconscious hands, with the needle 
still remaining in its last insertion; and with the ceasing of that labour 
ceased thy happiness in this life. Dear, dear mother !’’ continued he, 
a tear rolling down his cheek as he stooped to pick up the piece of muslin, 
“how much hast thoua——God of Heaven!” exclaimed Philip, as he 
lifted up the embroidery, starting back with violence, and overturning 
the table, ‘*God of Heaven, and of Judgment, there is—there 7s,” and 
Philip clasped his hands, and bowed his head in awe and anguish, as 
in a changed and fearful tone he muttered forth—* the LETTER.” 

It was but too true,—underneath the embroidery on the floor had lain 
the fatal letter of Vanderdecken. Had Philip seen it on the table when 
he first went into the room, and had been prepared to find it, he would 
have taken it up with some degree of composure; but to find it now, 
when he had persuaded himself that it was all an illusion on the part of 
his mother, when he had made up his mind that there had been no su- 
pernatural agency, after he had been indulging in visions of future bliss 
and repose, was a shock that transfixed him-where he stood, and for 
some time he remained in his attitude of surprise and terror. Down at 
once fell the airy fabric of happiness whieh he had built up during the 
last two hours; and as he gradually recovered from his alarm, his heart 
filled with melancholy forebodings. At last he dashed forward, seized 
the letter and burst out of the fatal room. 

** T cannot, dare not, read it here,’’ exclaimed he; “no, no, it must 
be under the vault of high and offended Heaven, that the message must 
be received.”? Philip took his hat, and went out of the house; in the 
reaction of calm despair he locked the door, took out the kev, and 
walked he knew not whither. 


Cuap. IV. 


If the reader can imagine the feelings of a man who, having been 
sentenced to death, and having resigned himself to his fate, finds him- 
self unexpectedly reprieved ; and after having recomposed his mind 
from the agitation arising from a renewal of those hopes and expecta- 
tions which he had abandoned, once more dwelling upon future pros- 
pects, and indulging in pleasing anticipations: we say that if the reader 
can imagine what the feelings of a man in such a position must be, 
when he again finds that the reprieve is taken off, and that he is to 
suffer, he may then form some idea of the state of Philip’s mind when 
he quitted the cottage. 

Long did he walk, careless in which direction, with the letter in his 
clenched hand, and his teeth firmly set against each other. Gradually 
he became more composed ; and out of breath, with the rapidity of his 
motion, he sat down upon a bank, and there he long remained, with his 
eyes rivetted upon the dreaded paper, which he held with both his hands 
upon his knees. 

Mechanically he turned the letter over; the seal was black. Philip 


sighed.—* I cannot read it now,’’ thought he, and he rose and continued 
his devious way. 
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For another half-hour did Philip keep in motion, and the sun was 
not many degrees above the horizon. Philip stopped and looked at it 
till his vision failed. “I could imagine that it was the eye of God,” 
thought Philip, “‘ and perhaps it may be. Why then, merciful Creator, 
am I thus selected from so many millions to fulfil so dire a task ?”” 

Philip looked about him for some spot where he might be concealed 
from others—where he might break the seal, and read this mission 
from a world of spirits. A small copse of brushwood, in advance of 
a grove of trees, was not far from where he stood. He walked to it, 
and sat down, so as to be concealed from any passers-by. Philip once 
more looked at the descending orb of day, and by degrees he became 
composed. 

* It is thy will,”’ exclaimed he; “it is my fate, and both must be ac- | 
complished.’’ 

Philip put his hand to the seal,—his blood thrilled when he called to 
mind that it had been delivered by no mortal hand, and that it contained 
the secret of one in judgment. He remembered that that one was his 
father ; and that it was only in the letter that there was hope,—hope for 
his poor father, whose memory he had been taught to love, and who ap- 
pealed for help. 

** Coward that I am, to have lost so many hours!” exclaimed Philip ; 
** yon sun appears as if waiting on the hill, to give me light to read.” 

Philip mused a short time; he was once more the daring Vander- 
decken. Calmly he broke the seal, which bore the initials of his father’s 
name, and read as follows :— 

“*'To Catherine.—One of those pitying spirits whose eyes rain tears 
for mortal crimes, has been permitted to inform me by what means alone 
my dreadful doom may be averted. 

** Could I but receive on the deck of my own ship the holy relic upon 
which I swore the fatal oath, kiss it in all humility, and shed one tear of 
deep contrition on the sacred wood, I then may rest in peace. 

‘“* How this may be effected, or by whom so fatal a task will be under- 
taken, I know not. O, Catherine, we have a son—but, no, no, let him 
not hear of me. Pray for me, and now, farewell. 

“ [, VANDERDECKEN.”’ 

“Then it is true, most horribly true,” thought Philip; “and my 
father is even now in living judgment. And he points to me,—to whom 
else should he ? Am I not his son, and is it not my duty ?” 

“ Yes, father,”’ exclaimed Philip, aloud, falling on his knees, ** you 
have not written these lines in vain. Let me peruse once more.” 

Philip raised up his hand ; but although it appeared to him that he 
had still hold of the letter, it was not there, he grasped nothing. He 
looked on the grass to see if it had fallen—but no, there was no letter, 
it had disappeared. Was it a vision ?—no, no, he had read every word. 
“ Then it must be to me, and me alone, that the mission was intended. 
I accept the sign. 

‘** Hear me, dear father,—if thou art so permitted, and deign to hear 
me, gracious Heaven—hear the son who, by this sacred relic swears that 
he will avert your doom, or perish. To that will he devotes his days ; 
and having done his duty, die in hope and peace. Heaven that recorded 
my rash father’s oath, now register his son’s upon the same sacred cross, 
and may perjury on my part be visited with punishment more dire than 
his! Mecaive it, Heaven, as at the last I trust that in thy mercy thou 
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wilt receive the father and the son ; and if too bold, O, pardon my pre- 
sumption.” 

Philip threw himself forward on his face, with his lips to the sacred 
symbol. The sun went down, twilight gradually disappeared; night 
had, for some time, shrouded all in darkness, and Philip yet remained 
in alternate prayer and meditation ! 

But he was disturbed by the voices of some men, who sat down upon 
the turf but a few yards from where he was concealed. The conversa- 
tion he little heeded; but it had roused him, and his first feeling was to 
return to the cottage, that he might reflect over his plans; but although 
the men spoke in a low tone, his attention was soon arrested by the 
subject of their conversation, when he heard the name mentioned of 
Mynheer Poots. He listened attentively, and discovered that they were 
four disbanded soldiers, who intended that night to attack the house of 
the little doctor, who had, they knew, much money in his possession. 

“* What I have proposed is the best,” said one of them ; “ he has no 
one with him but his daughter.” 

‘* Who I value more than his money,” replied another; ‘“‘so, re- 
collect that before we go, it is perfectly understood that she is to be my 
property.” 

7 Yes, if you choose to purchase her, there’s no objection,” replied a 
third. 

“* Agreed ; how much will you in conscience ask for a puling girl ?”” 

** I say five hundred guilders,”’ replied another. 

** Well, be it so, but on this condition, if my share of the booty does 
not amount to so much, I am to have her for my share, whatever it 
may be.” 

‘“* That’s very fair,” replied the other; “but I’m much mistaken if 
we don’t turn more than two thousand guilders out of the old man’s 
chest.” 

** What do you two say, is it agreed shall Baetens have her ?” 

* Oh yes,” replied the others. 

“ Well, then,” replied the one who had stipulated for Mynheer Poots’s 
daughter, “now I am with you, heart and soul. I loved that girl, and 
tried to get her,—I positively offered to marry her, but the old hunks 


refused me, an ensign, an officer; but now I’ll have revenge. We must 
not spare him.” 


** No, no,”’ replied the others. 

“* Shall we go now, or wait till it is later? In an hour or more the 
moon will be up,—we may be seen.”’ 

** Who is to see us? unless, indeed, some one is sent for him. The 
later the better, I say.”’ 

** How long willit take us to get there? Not half an hour if we walk. 
Suppose we start in half an hour hence, we shall just have the moon to 
count the guilders by.”’ 

“ That’s all right. In the meantime I'll put a new flint in my lock, 
and have my carbine loaded. I can work in the dark.’’ 

* You are used to it, Jan.’’ 

“Yes, I am,—and I intend this ball to go through the old rascal’s 
head.” 

“* Well, I’d rather you should kill him than me,” replied one of the 


others, “‘for he did save my life at Middleburgh, when every one made 
sure [’d die,” 
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Philip did.not wait tohear any more ; he crawled behind the bushes 
until he gained the grove of trees, and passing through them, ‘made a 
detour, so.as not tobe seen by these miscreants. That they were dis- 
banded soldiers, many of whom were infesting the country, he ‘knew 
well. . All his thoughts were now to save the old doctor and his daugh- 
ter from the danger which threatened them ; and for a time he forgot 
his father, and the exciting revelations of the day. Although Philip had 
not. been aware in what direction he had walked when he set off from 
the cottage, he knew the country well; and now that it was necess 
to. act, he remembered the direction in which he should find the lonely 
house of Mynheer Poots: with the utmost speed he made his way for 
it, and in less than twenty minutes he arrived there, out of breath. 

As usual, all was silent, and the door fastened. Philip knocked, but 
there was no reply, Again and again he knocked, and became im- 
patient. Mynheer Poots must have been summoned, and was not in the 
house ; Philip therefore called out, so as to be heard within. ‘* Maiden, 
if your father is out, as I presume he must be, listen to what I have to 
say, 1 am Philip Vanderdecken. But now I overheard four wretches 
who have planned to murder your father, and rob him of his gold. -In 
one hour or less they will be here, and I have hastened to warn, and to 
protect you, if I may. I swear upon the relic that you delivered to me 
this morning that what I state is true.” 

Philip waited a short time, but received no answer. 

‘“* Maiden,” resumed he, ‘‘ answer me, if you value that which is 
more dear to you, than even your father’s gold to him. Open the case- 
ment from above, and listen to what I have tosay. In so doing there 
is no risk; and even if it were not dark, already have I seen you.” 

A short time after this second address, the casement of the upper 
window was unbarred, and the slight form of the fair daughter of Myn- 
heer Poots was to be distinguished by Philip through the gloom. 

** What wouldst thou, young Sir, at this unseemly hour? and what 
is it thou wouldst impart, but imperfectly heard by me, when you spoke 
this minute at the door?” 

Philip then entered into a detail of all that he had overheard, and con- 
cluded by begging her to admit him, that he might defend her. 

** Think, fair maiden, of what I have told you. You have been sold 
to one of these reprobates, whose name I think they mentioned, was 
Baetens. The gold, I know, you value not; but think of thine own 
dear self—suffer me to enter the house, and think not for one moment 
that my story ’s feigned. I swear to thee, by the soul of my poor dear 
mother, now, I trust, in heaven, that every word is true.”’ 

** Baetens, said you, Sir ?” 

** If I mistook them not, such was the name ; he said he loved you 
once.” 

“* That name I have in memory—I know not what to do or what to 
say—my father has been summoned to a birth, and may be yet away for 
many hours. Yet how can I ope the door to you—at night—he not at 
home—I alone? I ought not—cannot—yet do I believe you. You 
surely never could be so base as to invent this tale ?”” 

** No—upon my hopes of future bliss I could not, maiden! You 
must not trifle with your life and honour, but let me in.” 
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** And if I did, what could you do against such numbers? They are 
four to one—would soon overpower you, and one more life be lost.” 

* Not if you have arms; and I think your father would not be left 
without them. I fear them not—you know that I am resolute.” 

** I do indeed—and now you’d risk your life for those you did assail. 
I thank you—thank you kindly, Sir—but dare not ope the door. 

“ Then, maiden, if you'll not admit me, here will I now remain ; 
without arms, and but ill able to contend with four armed villains; but 
still, here will I remain and prove my truth to one I will protect. ’gainst 
any odds—yes, even here!” 

“* Then shall I be thy murderer !—but that must not be. Oh! Sir— 
swear, swear by all that ’s holy, and by all that’s pure, that you do not 
deceive me.’ 

** | swear by thyself, maiden, than all to me more sacred !” 

The casement closed, and in ashort time a light appeared above. In 
a minute or two more the door was opened to Philip by the fair daugh- 
ter of Mynheer Poots. She stood with the candle in her right hand, 
the colour in her cheeks varying—now flushing red, and again deadly 
pale. Her left hand was down by her side, and in her hand she held a 
pistol half concealed. Philip perceived this precaution on her part, but 
took no notice ; he wished to re-assure her. 

““ Maiden !” said he, not enteritig, “ if you have still doubts—if you 
think you have been ill-advised in giving me admission—there is yet 
time to close the door against me ; but for your own sake I entreat you 
not. Before the moon is up the robbers will be here. With my life I 
will protect you, if you will but trust me. Who indeed could injure one 
like you ?” 

She was indeed, as she stood irresolute and perplexed from the pecu- 
liarity of her situation, yet not wanting in courage when it was to be 

called forth, an object well worthy of gaze and admiration. Her features 
thrown into broad light and shade by the candle which at times was 
half extinguished by the wind—her symmetry of form and the graceful- 
ness and singularity ‘of her attire—were matter of astonishment to Philip. 
Her head was without covering, and her long hair fell in plaits behind 
her shoulders ; her stature was rather under the middle size, but her form 
perfect ; her dress was simple but becoming, and very different from that 
usually worn by the young women of the district. Not only her fea- 
tures but her dress would have at once told to the traveller that she was 
of Arab blood, as was the fact. 

She looked in Philip’s face as he spoke—earnestly, as if she would 
have penetrated his most thoughts ; but there was a frankness and 
honesty in his bearing, and sincerity in his manly countenance, which 
re-assured her. After a moment’s hesitation she replied— 

* Come in, Sir; I feel that I can trust you.” 

Philip entered. The door was then closed and made secure. 

“* We have no time to lose, maiden,” said Philip; ‘* but tell me your 
name that I may address you as I ought.” 

“* My name is Amine,” replied she, retreating a little. 

“ I thank you for that little confidence ; but I must not dally. What 
arms have you in the house, and have you ammunition ?”” 

* Both. I wish that my father would come home.” 

* And so do 1,” replied Philip, ‘ devoutly wish he would, before 
these murderers come; but not, I trust, while the attack is made, for 
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there ’s a carbine loaded expressly for his head, and if they make him 
prisoner, they will not spare his life, unless his gold and your person 
are given in ransom. But the arms, maiden—where are they ?” 

“ Follow me,” replied Amine, leading Philip to an inner room on the 
upper floor. It was the sanctum of her father, and was surrounded 
with shelves filled with bottles and boxes of drugs. In one corner was 
an iron chest, and over the mantel-piece were a brace of carbines and 
three pistols. 

“ They are all loaded,’”’ observed Amine, pointing to them, and laying 
on the table the one which she had held in her hand. 

Philip took down the arms, and examined all the primings. He then 
took up from the table the pistol which Amine had laid thereon, and 
threw open the pan. It was equally well prepared. Philip closed the 
pan, and with a smile observed— 

** So this was meant for me, Amine ?”’ 

** No—not for you—but for a traitor, had one gained admittance.”’ 

** Now, maiden,”’ observed Philip, “1 shall station myself at the 
casement which you opened, but without a light in the room. You may 
remain here, and can turn the key for your security.” 

** You little know me,” replied Amine. “ In that way at least I am 
not fearful; I must remain near you and reload the arms—a task to 
which I am well practised.” 

“‘ No, no,”’ replied Philip; “ you might be hurt.” 

““T may. But think you I will remain here idly when I can assist 
one who risks his life for me? I know my duty, Sir, and I shall per- 
form it.” 

** You must not risk your life, Amine,” replied Philip; “‘ my aim 
will not be steady if I know that you’re in danger. But I must take 
the arms into the other chamber, for the time is come.”’ 

Philip, assisted by Amine, carried the carbines and pistols into the 
adjoining chamber ; and Amine then left Philip, carrymg with her the 
light. Philip, as soon as he was alone, opened the casement and looked 
out—there was no one to be seen; he listened, but all was silent. The 
moon was just rising above the distant hill, but her light was dimmed 
by fleecy clouds, and Philip watched for a few minutes, when he heard 
a whispering below. He looked out, and could distinguish through the 
dark the four expected assailants, standing close to the door of the house. 
He walked away softly from the window, and went into the next room 
to Amine, whom he found busy preparing the ammunition. 

‘** Amine, they are at the door, in consultation. You can see them 
now, without risk. I thank them, for they will convince you that I have 
told the truth.” 

Amine, without reply, went into the front room and looked out of the 
window. She returned, and laying her hand upon Philip’s arm, she 
said— 

‘** Grant me your pardon for my doubts. I fear nothing now but that 
my father may return too soon, and they may seize him.”’ 

Philip left the room again, to make his reconnoissance. The robbers 
did not appear to have made up their minds—the strength of the door 
defied their utmost efforts, so they attempted stratagem. They knocked, 
and as there was no reply they continued louder and louder: not meet- 
ing with success they held another consultation, and the muzzle of a 
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carbine was then put to the keyhole, and the piete discharged. The 
lock of the door was blown off, but the iron bars which crossed the door 
within, above and below, still held it fast. 

Although Philip would have been justified in firing upon the robbers 
when he first perceived them in consultation at the door, still there is 
that feeling in a generous mind which prevents the taking away of life, 
except from stern necessity; and this feeling made him withhold his 
fire until hostilities had actually commenced. He now levelled one of 
the carbines at the head of the robber nearest to the door, who was 
busy examining the effect which the discharge of the piece had made 
and what further obstacles intervened. The aim was true, and the man 
fell dead, while the others started back with surprise at the unexpected 
retaliation. But in a second or two a pistol was discharged at Philip, 
who still remained leaning out of the casement, fortunately without 
effect ; and the next moment he felt himself drawn away, so as to be 
protected from their fire. It was Amine, who, unknown to Philip, had 
been standing by his side. 

* You must not expose yourself, Philip,” said she, in a low tone. 

She called me Philip, thought he, but made no reply. 

“‘ They will be watching for you at the casement now,” said Amine. 
** Take the other carbine and go below in the passage. If the lock of 
the door is blown off they may put their arms in perhaps and remoye 
the bars. I do not think they can, but I’m not sure; at all events, it 
is there you should now be, as they will not expect you.” 

** You are right,” replied Philip, going down. 

** But you must not fire more than once there; if another falls, there 
will be but two to deal with, and they cannot watch the casement and 
force admittance too. Go—lI will reload the carbine.” 

Philip descended softly and without a light. He went up to the 
door, and perceived that one of the miscreants, with his arm through 
the hole where the lock was blown off, was working at the upper iron- 
bar, which he could just reach. He presented his carbine, and was 
about to fire the whole charge into the body of the man under his raised 
arm, when there was a report of fire-arms from the robbers outside. 

** Amine has exposed herself,”’ thought Philip, “ and may be hurt.” 

The desire of vengeance prompted him first to fire his piece through 
the man’s body, and then he flew up the stairs to ascertain the state of 
Amine. She was not at the casement; he darted into the inner room 
and found her deliberately loading the carbine. 

“My God! how you frightened me, Amine. I thought by their firing 
that you had shown yourself at the window.” 

“Indeed I did not ; but I thought that when you fired through the 
door they might return it and you might be hurt, so I went to the side 
of the casement and pushed out on a stick some of my father’s clothes, 
and they who were watching for you fired immediately.” 

‘Indeed, Amine! who could have expected such courage and such 
coolness in one so young and beautiful ?”? exclaimed Philip, with surprise. 

“Are none but ill-favoured people brave, then?” replied Amine, 
smiling. 

“I did not mean that, Amine—but I am losing time. I must to the 
door again, Give me that carbine and reload this.” 

Philip crept down stairs that he might reconnoitre, but before he had 
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gained the door he heard at a distance the voice of Mynheer Poots. 
Amine, who also heard it, was in a moment at his side with a loaded 
pistol in each hand. 

‘Fear not, Amine,” said Philip, as he unbarred the door, “ there 
are but two, and your father shall be saved.” 

The door was opened, and Philip, seizing his carbine, rushed out ; he 
found Mynheer Poots on the ground between the two men, one of whom 
had raised his knife to plunge it into his body, when the ball of the 
carbine whizzed through his head. The last of the robbers closed with 
Philip, and a desperate struggle ensued ; it was, however, soon decided 
by Amine stepping forward and firing one of the pistols through the 
robber’s body. 

We must here inform our readers that Mynheer Poots when coming 
home had heard the report of fire-arms in the direction of his own house. 
The recollection of his daughter and of his money, for to do him justice 
he did love her best, had lent him wings; he forgot that he was a feeble 
old man and without arms, all he thought of was to gain his habitation. 
On he came, reckless, frantic, and shouting, and rushed into the arms 
of the two robbers, who immediately seized and would have dispatched 
him had not Philip so opportunely come to his assistance. 

As soon as the last robber fell, Philip disengaged himself and went 
to the assistance of Mynheer Poots, whom he raised up in his arms and 
carried into the house as if he were an infant. The old man was still 
in a state of delirium from fear and previous excitement. 

In a few minutes Mynheer Poots was more coherent. 

** My daughter!’ exclaimed he—* my daughter ! where is she ?” 

“She is here, father, and safe,”’ replied Amine. 

“Ah! my child is safe,” said he, opening his eyes and staring. 
“ Yes, it is even so—and my money—my money—where is my money ?”” 
continued he, starting up. 

** Quite safe, father.”’ 

“ Quite safe—you say quite safe—are you sure of it ?—let me see.” 

“There it is, father, as you may perceive, quite safe—thanks to one 
whom you have not treated so well.” 

** Who—what do you mean?—Ah, yes, I see him now—’tis Philip 
Vanderdecken—he owes me three guilders and a half, and there is a 
phial—did he save you—and my money, child?” 

** He did, indeed, at the risk of his life.”’ 

‘Well, well, I will forgive him the whole debt—yes, the whole of it ; 
but—the phial is no use to him—he must return that. Give me some 
water.” 

It was some time before the old man could gain his perfect reason. 
Philip left him with his daughter, and taking a brace of loaded pistols 
went out to ascertain the fate of the four assailants. ‘The moon was 
now high in the heavens shining bright, having climbed above the bank 
of clouds which had obscured her, and he could distinguish clearly. 
The two men lying across the threshold of the door were quite dead. 
The others, who had seized upon Mynheer Poots were still alive, but 
one was expiring and the other bled fast. Philip put a few questions 
to the latter, but he either would or could not make any reply; he 
removed their weapons and returned to the house, where he found the 
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old man, attended by his daughter, in a state of comparative com- 
ure. 

‘| thank you, Philip Vanderdecken—I thank you much. You have 
saved my dear child, and my money—that is little, very littlke—for I am 
poor. May you live long and happy!” 

Philip mused ; the letter and his vow were for the first time since he 
fell in with the robbers recalled to his recollection, and a shade passed 
over his countenance. 

** Long and happy—no, no,” muttered he, with an involuntary shake 
of the head. 

“ And I must thank you,” said Amine, looking inquiringly in Philip’s 
face. ‘‘O, how much have I to thank you for!—and indeed I am 
grateful.” 

‘* Yes, yes, she is very grateful,” interrupted the old man; “ but we 
are poor—very poor. I talked about my money because I have so little, 
and I cannot afford to lose it; but you shall not pay me the three 
guilders and a half—I am content to lose that, Mr. Philip.”’ 

“Why should you lose even that, Mynheer Poots?—I promised to 
pay you, and will keep my word. I have plenty of money—thousands 
of guilders, and know not what to do with them.” 

‘** You—you—thousands of guilders!’? exclaimed Poots. ‘‘ Pooh, 
nonsense, that won’t do.’’ 

“T repeat to you, Amine,” said Philip, “ that I have thousands of 
guilders ; you know I would not tell you a falsehood.” 

“I believed you when you said so to my father,”’ replied Amine. 

**Then perhaps, as you have so much and I am so very poor, Mr. 
Vanderdecken fe 

But Amine put her hand upon her father’s lips, and the sentence 
was not finished. 

* Father,’ said Amine, “ it is time that we retire. You must leave 
us to-night, Philip.” 

*T will not,” replied Philip; “ nor, you may depend upon it, will 
I sleep. You may both to bed in safety. It is indeed time that you 
retire—good night, Mynheer Poots. I will but ask a lamp, and then 
I leave you—Amine, good night.” 

" oy night,”’ said Amine, extending her hand, ‘‘ and many, many 
thanks.”’ 


“Thousands of guilders!”? muttered the old man, as Philip left the 
room and went below. 





Cuap. V. 


Philip Vanderdecken sat down at the porch of the door; he swept 
his hair from his forehead, which he exposed to the fanning of the 
breeze ; for the continued excitement of the last three days had left a 
fever on his brain which made him restless and confused. He longed 
for repose, but he had an inward feeling which intimated to him that 
for him there was no rest. He had his foreboding—he perceived in the 
vista of futurity a long continued chain of danger and disaster even to . 
death ; yet he beheld it without emotion and without dread. He felt 
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as if it were only three days that he had begun to exist; he was melan- 
choly, but not unhappy. His thoughts were constantly recurring to 
the fatal letter—its strange supernatural disappearance at once esta- 
blishing its supernatural origin, and that the mission had been intended 
for him alone; and the relic being in his possession more fully substan- 
tiated the fact. 

It is my fate, my duty, thought Philip. Having satisfactorily made 
up his mind to these conclusions, his thoughts reverted to the beauty, 
the courage and presence of mind shown by Amine. And, thought he, 
as he watched the moon soaring high in the heavens, is this fair crea- 
ture’s destiny to be woven with mine? The events of the last three 
days would almost warrant the supposition. Heaven only knows, and 
Heaven’s will be done. I have vowed, and my vow is registered, that 
I will devote my life to the release of my unfortunate father—but does 
that prevent my loving Amine ?—No, no; the sailor on the Indian seas 
must pass months and months on shore before he can return to his 
duty. My search must be on the broad ocean, but how often may I 
return? and why am I to be debarred the solace of a smiling hearth ?— 
and yet—do I right in winning the affections of one who, if she loves, 
would, I am convinced, love so dearly, fondly, truly—ought I to per- 
suade her to mate herself with one whose life will be so precarious ?— 
but is not every sailor’s life precarious, daring the angry waves, with 
but an inch of plank ’tween him and death? Besides, I am chosen to 
fulfil a task—and if so, what can hurt me, till in Heaven’s own time it 
is accomplished ? but then how soon, and how is it to end ?—in death! 
I wish my blood were cooler that I might reason better. 

Such were the meditations of Philip Vanderdecken, and long did he 
revolve such chances in his mind. At last the day dawned, and as he 
perceived the blush upon the horizon, less careful of his watch, he slum- 
bered where he sat. A slight pressure on the shoulder made him start 
up and draw the pistol from his bosom. He turned round and beheld 
Amine. 

** And that pistol was intended for me,”’ said Amine, smiling, repeat- 
ing Philip’s words of the night before. 

“For you, Amine ?—yes, to defend you, if ’twere necessary, once 
more.” 

**T know it would—how kind of you to watch this tedious night after 
so much exertion and fatigue! but it is now broad day.” 

“Until I saw the dawn, Amine, I kept a faithful watch.” 

** But now retire and take some rest. My father is risen—you can 
lie down on his bed.” 

“I thank you, but I feel no wish for sleep. There is much to do.— 
We must to the burgomaster and state the facts, and these bodies must 
remain where they are until the whole is known. Will your father go, 
Amine, or shall I ?” 

** My father surely is the more proper person, as the proprietor of the 
house. You must remain; and if you will not sleep, you must take 
some refreshment. I will go in and tell my father ; he has already taken 
his morning’s meal.”’ 

Amine went in, and soon returned with her father, who had consented 
togo to the burgomaster. He saluted Philip kindly as he came out ; shud- 
dered as he passed on one side to avoid stepping over the dead bodies, 
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and went off at a quick pace to the town adjacent, where the burgo- 
master resided. 

Amine desired Philip to follow her, and they went into her father’s 
room, where he found some coffee ready for him—a rarity at that time, 
and a matter of surprise to Philip that it should be found m the house 
of one so penurious as Mynheer Poots, but it was a luxury which, from 
his former life, the old man could not dispense with. 

Philip, who ‘had not tasted food for nearly twenty-four hours, was not 
sorry to avail himself of what was placed before him. Amine sat down 
opposite to him, and was silent during his repast. 

‘** Amine,”’ said Philip at last, “I have had plenty of time for re- 
flection during this night, as I watched at the door—May I speak 
freely ?”’ . 

“Why not?” replied Amine. “I feel assured that you will say 
nothing that you should not say, or should not meet a maiden’s ear.’ 

“You do me justice, Amine. My thoughts have been upon you and 
your father. You cannot stay in this lonely habitation.” 

“TL feel it is too lonely ; that is, for his safety—perhaps for mine— 
but you know my father—the very loneliness sults him, the price paid 
for rent is little, and he is careful of his money.’ 

“The man who would be careful of his money should put it in 
security—here it is not secure. Now hear me, Amine. I have a cot- 
tage surrounded, as you may have heard, by many others, which mutu- 
ally protect each other. That cottage I am about to leave—perhaps 
for ever ; for I intend to sail by the first ship to the Indian seas.’ 

“The Indian seas! why so! ?—<did you not last night talk of thousands 
of guilders ?”’ 

“I did, and they are there ; but, Amine, I must go—it is my duty. 
Ask me no more, but listen to what I now propose. Your father must 
live in my cottage; he must take care of it fur me in my absence; he 
will do me a favour by consenting, and you must persuade him. You 
will there be safe. He must also take care of my money forme. I 
want it not at present—I cannot take it with me.’ 

“* My father is not to be trusted with the money of other people.” 

“ Why does your father hoard? He cannot take his money with him 
when he is called away. It must be all for you—and is not then my 
money safe ?” 

“Leave it then in my charge, and it will be safe; but why need you 
go und risk your life upon the water, when you have such ample 
means ?” 

“Amine, ask not that question. It is my duty as a son, and more I 
cannot tell, at least at present.” 

** Since you say that, I reverence the feeling, and I ask no more. It 
was not womanish curlosity—no, no—it was a better feeling, I assure 
you, which prompted me to put the question.’ 

“ And what was that better feeling, Amine ?” 

“ [ hardly know—many good feelings mixed perhaps together—gra- 
titude, esteem, respect, confidence, good-will. Are not these sufficient ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, Amine, much to gain upon so short an acquaintance ; 
but still I feel them all, and more for you. If, then, you feel so much 
for me, do oblige me by persuading your father to leave this lonely 
house this day, and take up his abode in mine.” 
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“ And when do you intend to go yourself?” 

“If your father will not admit me as a boarder for the short time I 
remain here, I will seek some shelter elsewhere; but if he will, I will 
indemnify him well—that is, if you raise no objection to my being for 
a few days in the house ?” 

“Why should I? Our habitation is no longer safe, and you offer 
us a shelter. It were, indeed, unjust and most ungrateful to turn you 
out of your own threshold.” 

“Then persuade him, Amine. I will accept of nothing, but take it 
as a favour ; for I should depart in sorrow if 1 saw you not in safety.— 
Will you promise me ?” 

** 1 do promise to use my best endeavours—nay, I may as well say it 
shall be so at once; for I know my influence. Here is my hand upon 
it. Will that content you?” 

Philip took the small hand extended towards him. His feelings over- 
came his discretion ; he raised it to his lips. He looked up to see if 
Amine was displeased, and found her dark eye fixed upon him, as once 
before when she admitted him, as if she would see his thoughts—but 
the hand was not withdrawn. 

“‘ Indeed, Amine,” said Philip, kissing her hand once more, “ you 
may confide in me.” 

“ I hope—I think—nay, I am sure I may,” replied she at last. 

Philip released her hand. Amine returned to her seat, and for some 
time remained silent and in a pensive attitude. Philip also had his 
own thoughts, and did not open his lips. At last Amine spoke. 

** [ think I have heard my father say that your mother was very 
—a little deranged; and that there was a chamber in the house which 
had been shut up for years.’ 

“It was shut up till yesterday.” 

** And there you found your money ? 
the money ?” 

“ She did, as she discovered to me on her death-bed.”’ 

“There must have been some potent reasons for not opening the 
chamber.” 

** There were.”’ 

‘“‘ What were they, Philip?” said Amine, in a soft and low tone of 
voice. 

*T must not tell, at least I ought not. This must satisfy you—’twas 
the fear of an apparition.” 

“What apparition ?”’ 

** She said that my father had appeared to her.” 

** And did he, think you, Philip ?” 

“T have no doubt but that he did. But I can answer no more 
questions, Amine. The chamber is open now, and there is no fear of 
his re-appearance.” 

“T fear not that,” replied Amine, musing. “ But,” continued she, 

‘is not this connected with your resolution of going to sea ?”’ 

“So far will I answer you, that it has decided me to go to sea; but I 
pray you ask me no more. It is painful to refuse you, and my duty to 
be not to speak further.” 

For some minutes they both were silent, when Amine resumed— 

“You were so anxious to possess that relic, I cannot help thinking it 
has connexion with the mystery. Is it not so?” 


Did your mother not know of 
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“ For the last time, Amine, I will answer your question—it has to do 
with it; but now no more.” 

Philip’s blunt and almost rude manner of finishing his speech was 
not lost upon Amine, who replied, 

“You are so engrossed with other thoughts, that you have not felt 
the compliment shown you by my taking such interest about you, Sir.” 

** Yes, I do—I feel and thank you too, Amine, Forgive me, if I have 
been rude; but recollect, the secret is not mine—at least, I feel as if it 
were not. God knows, I wish I never had known it, for it has blasted 
all my hopes in life.” 

Philip was silent; and when he raised his eyes, he found that 
Amine’s were fixed upon him. 

** Would you read my thoughts, Amine, or my secret ?”’ 

“Your thoughts, perhaps—your secret I would not; yet do I grieve 
that it should oppress you so evidently as it does. It must, indeed, 
be one of awe to bear down a mind like yours, Philip.” 

“Where did you learn to be so brave, Amine ?”’ said Philip, changing 
the conversation. 

“Circumstances make people brave or otherwise; those who are 
accustomed to difficulty and danger fear them not.” 

“And where have you met with them, Amine ?” 

“In the country where I was born, not in this dank and muddy 
land.” 

“Will you trust me with your former life, Amine ? I can be secret, 
if you wish.” 

**That you can be secret against, perhaps, my wish, you have already 
proved to me,”’ replied Amine, smiling ; “ and you have a claim to know 
something of the life you have preserved. I cannot tell you much, but 
what I can will be sufficient. My father, when a lad on board of a 
trading vessel, was taken by the Moors, and sold as a slave to a Hakim, 
or physician, of the country. Finding him very intelligent, the Moor 
brought him up as an assistant, and it was under this man that he ob- 
tained a knowledge of the art. In a few years he was equal to his 
master; but, as a slave, he worked not for himself. You know, indeed 
it cannot be concealed, my father’s avarice. He sighed to become as 
wealthy as his master, and to obtain his freedom ; he became:a follower 
of Mahomet, after which he was free and practised for himself. He 
took a wife from an Arab family, the daughter of a chief, whom he had 
restored to health, and he settled in the country. I was born; he 
amassed wealth, and became much celebrated ; but the son of a Bey 
dying under his hands was the excuse for persecution. His head was 
forfeited, but he escaped ; not, however, without the loss of all his 
beloved wealth. My mother and I went with him; he fled to the 
Bedouins, with whom we remained some years. There I was accus- 
tomed to rapid marches, wild and fierce attacks, defeat and flight, and 
oftentimes to indiscriminate slaughter. But the Bedouins paid not well 
for my father’s services, and gold was his idol. Hearing that the Bey 
was dead, he returned to Cairo, where he again practised. He was 
allowed to amass until the heap was sufficient to excite the cupidity of 
the new Bey, and then he was fortunately acquainted with the intentions 
of the ruler. He again escaped, with a portion of his wealth, in a small 
vessel, and gained the Spanish coast; but he never has been able to 
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retain his money long. Before he arrived in this country he had been 
robbed of almost all, and has now been for these three years laying up 
— Such is the history of my life, Philip; we were but one year at 
iddleburg, and from thence removed to this place.” 

* And does your father still hold the Mahomedan faith, Amine ?”’ 

“I know not. I think he holds no faith whatever: at least he hath 
taught me none. His god is gold.” 

** And yours ?” 

* Is the God who made this beautiful world, and all which it con- 
tains—the God of nature—name him as you will. This I feel, Philip, 
and more I fain would know; there are so many faiths, but surely they 
must be but different paths leading alike to Heaven. Yours is the 
Christian faith, Philip. Is it the true one? But every one says so, 
whatever his creed may be.” 

“ It is the true and only one, Amine. Could I but reveal—I have 
such dreadful proofs—” 

“That your own faith is true; then is it not your duty to reveal them ? 
Tell me, are you bound by any solemn obligation never to reveal ?” 

“No, [am not; yet do I feel as if I were. But I hear voices—it 
must be your father and the authorities—I must go down and meet 
them,” 

Philip rose, and went down stairs. Amine’s eyes followed him as he 
went, and she remained looking towards the door. 

‘Ts it possible,” said she, sweeping the hair from off her brow, “so 
soon,—yes, yes, ’tis even so. I feel that I would sooner share his hidden 
woe—his dangers—even death itself were preferable with him than ease 
and happiness with any other. And it shall be strange indeed if I do 
not. This night my father shall move into his cottage, I will prepare 
at once.” 

The report of Philip and Mynheer Poots was taken down by the 
authorities, the bodies examined, and one or two of them recognised as 
well known marauders. They were then removed by the order of the 
Burgomaster. The authorities broke up their council, and Philip and 
Mynheer Poots were permitted to return to Amine. It will not be ne- 
cessary to repeat the conversation which ensued: it will be sufficient to 
state that Poots yielded to the arguments employed by Amine and 
Philip, particularly that one, of paying no rent. A conveyance for 
the furniture and medicines was procured; and in theafternoon most of 
the effects were taken away. It was not, however, till dusk that the 
strong box of the doctor was put into the cart, and Philip went with it 
as a protector. Amine also walked by the side of the vehicle, with her 
father. As it may be supposed, it was late that night before they had 
made their arrangements, and had retired to rest. 


(To be continued.) 
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POMPEII; 


AN EXTRACT FROM “* ITALY,” A POEM." 


* * * * * 


Tue house of Diomed, the pleasant place 
Of the voluptuous Roman ; where the hand 
Of art and luxury have left a trace 
Which, from time hidden, could all change withstand, 
But now unburied, soon shall sink to sand; 
Opened to skiey influence and the air, 
All that his vanity or fondness planned : 
The laws of Nature it again doth share, 
And sternly are they dealt, so long evaded there ! 


The alcove of their summer hour's reposing, 
The covered portico’s gay walls’ retreat, 
The garden's ample area round enclosing, 
Where rose the fountain softening the day’s heat, 
Is now a waste where weeds and thistles meet ! 
The flower-bed once with graceful trellis wove, 
The loftier terrace with its prospect seat,— 
All gone,—those broken columns point above 

The favourite haunt, the home of their domestic love. 


How the mind doth embody the scenes fled, 
Of human life enacted, witnessed here ! 
No phantasy, no tale forgot when read ; (a) 
But on which Truth hath set her seal severe : 
Even with a thought, again are raised, how clear 
On Memory’s eye their living forms to view! 
The shades of those who sat, again appear, 
All rise as once ; the fountain flows anew, 
The pillars stand around, the flowers their life renew. 


A marble bench beside that fount is placed : 

The Roman family are gathered round ; 

There Diomed reclines, with, half-embraced, 

His eldest, Julia; there is heard no sound 

Of gaiety or joy; a gloom profound 

Hath sunk o’er them and Nature like a pall: 

The parching heats have cracked the gaping ground: 

The flowers are withered, ceased the fountain’s fall: 
Languor and listlessnes weigh down alike on all. 


But Julia leaned upon her father’s breast, 
And their eyes met, while each their thoughts controlled : 
A sense of evil weighed, though unexpressed, 
On either ; she watched mournfully the fold 
Of heaviest clouds which thus long days had rolled 
Around the Mountain's hidden bosom nursed : 
Prophet it looked of evils yet untold! 
Fear, gazing there, still magnified the worst; 
Storms, whose wrath held so long, should yet in thunder burst! 








* Preparing for publication by John Edmund Reade, Esq., author of “ Cain the 
Wanderer ;” dedicated, by express permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. 
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The town was hushed ; save when a faint shout came 
From the far distant Amphitheatre :() 

The oppressive air was charged with sulphurous flame : 
The trees drooped wan, no breath a leaf to stir, 
Each trunk stood moveless as a sepulchre ; 

And the all-sickly weight by Nature thrown, 
Pressed heaviest on human hearts ; they were 

All silent ; each, foreboding, dared not own 

Their fear—the prescient shadow of an ill unknown! 


“ Behold the Mountain !° words withheld while spoken, 
For the Appearance fixed the astounded mind! 
The clouds that veiled so long its crest, were broken 
Away,—hurled upwards by some pent-up wind, 
Which earth no more could in her caverns bind; 

A mightier marvel! lo—forth wildly driven, 

As if within its depths, till then confined, 





Thick volumed Clouds cleave through his forehead riven, 
Branching their pine-like shape in the profound of heaven !(c) 


A moment—mute—awed—stupified—they stood! 
The mountain that had slept a thousand years 
Awakens from his slumber! lo, that flood 

Of eddying vapour stillits shape uprears ;— 

They fly not yet-—for who had linked with fears 
Vesuvius in his evergreen attire ?* 

But lo! each moment, wilder, fiercer, nears 

The enormous canopy, still branching nigher— 
Away !—for life—for life—its leaves are turned to fire! 


The trunk into a furnace flame! the shrouds 

Of darkness hurling off each side, alone 

Blazing, encircled with a night of clouds, 

The Spirit of Fire comes rushing from his throne ! 
Earth, cleft asunder, to her depths is shown, 

Belching forth flames, while ’scaping from their thrall, 
The wild Winds leap up from their caves unknown ; 
The answering Sea doth on the mountains call ; 


The Thunder of the heavens is heard above them all. 


Hark from Pompeii! one astounding shout! 

The roar of thousands, for a moment drowned 

The wreck of elements ; yet, o'er the rout, 

Rose women's screams—a wilder, shriller sound ; 
Then—sunk for ever! who might hear? the ground 
Reeling beneath— who see when air was night, 

Lit by the forked lightnings hurtling round 

Their arrowy deaths—the flash that blinded sight, 
The scathing ashes shot from that all blasting Light, 


Making the Shape of Darkness visible ! 

As, blazing up, all terribly in air, 

It stood out there the world’s last funeral pile ;(d) 
Death was within the walls, without oon: 

How the crowds rushed, led by that livid glare, 
Deliriously on! or wildly clung 

On to the shrines, assailing Heaven with prayer! 

Or to their hearths in gibbering madness hung : 

Or, motionless, lay crushed ‘neath giant columns flung! 








_* The lines of Martial will be illustrative here. 
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Caught, midway, in the jaws of earth while flying, 

Or, writhing, seathed beneath the fiery rain, (e) 

Prostrate in agonies undreamed of dying ! 

Trampled like worms, invoking those in vain 

Above them, rushing from the fiery pain 

Like tortured fiends, their flight but to delay 

One moment—no voice answered them again !— 

The chase was life and death—no foot could stay, 
Alas! the crashing walls were not more deaf than they ! 


All was forgotten in the desperate strife 

For preservation— for the short-lived span— 

The fleeting tenement of human life! 

Then burst the prayers of faith, and the wild ban 

Of pale Apostacy !—no longer ran 

Blood in the veins and soft humanities, 

Into a demon seemed transformed the man: 

Bared was his naked heart !—the social ties— 
Law, habit, reverence, love, life's sympathies, 


Were crushed like threads before the giant force 
Of Nature's master-passion! which now made 
That spot a Hell without its vain remorse! 
The son shook off his leaning sire who weighed 
On him—and plunged the parricidal blade ! 
The husband fled his wife: but she, in death, 
All woman-like, forgot not, though betrayed, 
She was a mother! from the ashes’ breath, 

She with her body shields her dying child beneath. 


Lo! ‘neath yon arch, apart from the blind crowds, 
Rushing to certain death along the streets, 
How yon pale priest amid the darkness shrouds ! 
Triumph glares in his hollow eyes, that meets 
Strangely with awe and horror; yet how beats 
His heart with joy! his shrine’s wealth he doth bear, 
While through the seaward passage he retreats ; 
Hark! his sharp cry of torture and despair, 

The light of twenty ages found his ashes there! 


| Or turn to the patrician’s marble hall, 
Where yon gigantic slave doth sit alone : 
Nature and his red hand have burst his thrall! 
Lo! how his murdered victims round are thrown— 
How full his triumph—all is now his own! 
But how escape? how burst yon ash-heaped door ? 
Through one thick wall his axe hath madly hewn! 
The second yields —the roof gives way—'tis o’er— 
The giant-freeman falls crushed on the buried floor.(/) 


But while the human tides rush through the gate, 

How the red Mountain blazing full in view, 

Yon Roman sentinel doth contemplate ! 

Motionless as a statue there he grew: 

Composed his cheek though livid is its hue, 

Sternness, with awe, in his undaunted eye! 

Vainly the fiery deluge round him flew: 

He had not—like yon herd—been taught to fly, 
Scathed, blasted in his place, the warrior stood to die! (g) 
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But while wild Anarchy careered abroad, 
Throned on the elements—while the rocking ground 
Heaved like the ocean-waves, where Ruin trod, 
Each step sunk in their hollow troughs profound, 
The blackening masses of the city drowned, 
Or peering ’midst the gulfs of lava-flame, 
Until their topmost points no more were found ;— 

- Where sheltered they, who still have left a name? 


Still did they live? what fate—what respite to them came ? 


Descend yon subterranean gallery— 

A lamp burns dimly there, which, as ye look, (A) 

Reveals forms palpable before the eye ; 

So mute, 30 motionless in that dark nook, 

That ye might well deem life had each forsook, 

Save that, at times, a sigh, a groan was sped 

From bosoms that convulsive tremors shook ; 

Ah! better were it that the spark had fled, 
Than by delusive Hope thus vainly, fondly fed ! 


They stand, each leaning turned toward the wall ; 
Their lips pressed there, as if they might inhale 
Air—or its freshness by that touch recall ; (7) 
One gasp for life—where breath of life doth fail : 
Alas! that faint hope what may it avail? 
Yon loop-holes that receive the air from high, 
Take through their apertures the burning gale! 
Still thicker heaves their panting agony, 

Life’s audibly-thrilling pulse as Death advances nigh ! 


There sits the Roman matron, but how changed! 
Her infants sleep around her feet—that rest 
Of lassitude for endless sleep exchanged ; 
But she, so beautiful in youth, hath pressed, 
Fair Julia, to her mother; and caressed 
As those who part for ever! and they kiss ;— 
Such kisses as reveal, though unexpressed, 
The truth so desolating—that in this 
World they have bid farewell to hope—to happiness ! 


But, as their faces toward each other turned, 
How ghastlily ¢hey told the truths which love 
Would hide in vain! the lamp that flickering burned, 
O’er their pale features gleaming, showed how strove 
Death and Life busy there !—its ray above 
Sicklily waved, expired, and all was gloom, 
Darkness, and Silence! save when wilder drove 
The thunders bellowing oer their living tomb ! 
Or when the flashing Light the caverned vaults illume! 


Then, their long silence was no more withheld— 
“ Air! air!’ one desperate impulse was obeyed 
By all—for mad despair alike impelled 

To burst the door—their fate no more delayed ; 
What recked it now, debarred all human aid, 
How they expired? while here, a living death 
In tenfold horrors they beheld arrayed ! 

To die above—to gasp in fiery breath 


Were heaven, so they but ‘scaped this sulphurous grave beneath ! 
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One last, long, wild, and passionate embrace, 

For those linked hearts that shall embrace no more ! 

Then, with fixed will portrayed in her stern face, 

The matron rose to unbar the heated door ; 

One stifled shriek that burst—told all was o'er ! 

The strain’d bars flew ; the weight of ashes rife 

With sulphurous fires heap'd up the burning floor ! 

A moment's agony yet,—a feeble strife 

To meet—to join—to clasp,—then ceased the pulse of life ! 

* * * * * * * 





Notes. 
(a) No tale forgot when read. 
Not, certainly, the “ Last Days of Pompeii.’ Among such a crowd of 
productions from the same talented author, it would be difficult to assign a 
preference ; but surely the novel in question is scarcely 7nferior to his best. 


(b) Distant amphitheatre. 
The house of Diomed and the amphitheatre form the opposite extremities 
of Pompeii. 
(c) In the profound of heaven. 


Pliny's famous letter will be quoted hereafter—a letter which leaves little 
to imagination, clothing description with the beauty of truth. 


(d) World's last funeral pile. 


The Stoics believed the end of the world would be consummated by fire ; | 
so, Pliny’s letter, 
(e) Fiery rain. 
The steam sent up by Vesuvius descended in torrents of rain. For the 
most perfect description of everything connected with the city, the reader is 


referred to “‘ Pompeii,” a work of intense interest, whose only fault is in being 
anonymous. 


(f) The giant-freeman falls crushed on the buried floor. 

The rent through the two walls has been closed up, but the marks are 
shown ; the axe was found near the skeleton, supposed to have been that of 
a priest of Isis. 

(g) The warrior stood to die. 

After the closest inquiry, I found this a fact. His spear and bronze 
helmet, dug up by his bones, thickly indented and studded with volcanic 
matter, are shown at the Museum, and present a most extraordinary appear- 
ance. The mountain, from his post, seems fearfully near; and he must 
have suffered, as in the text, with the full freedom to fly like the rest, had 
not the pride of discipline prevailed. 


(h) A lamp burns dimly there. 

The bronze lamp (with horn substituted for glass), the key in the hands 
of Diomed’s wife, and the small, gold, wrought purse, the earrings, bracelets, 
and necklaces of her daughter, are shown at the Museum. They are roughly 
wrought ; but time and damp have injured them. Her skull is also shown ; 
the forehead occurred to me as being rather low. 


(i) By that touch recall. 


From many visits to the spot (close by the farther door), I was able to dis- 
cover the evident marks of heads, and of faces, as having been pressed 
against the damp wall. 
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TRITONS AND MEN OF THE SEA. 
BY LEIGH HUNT, 


Havine treated of sirens, mermaids, and other female phenomena 
connected with the ocean, we here devote an article to its male gentry— 
personages for whom, though we may speak of them with a certain 
familiarity on the strength of old acquaintance, we entertain all the 
respect due to their ancient renown, and to those sacred places of poetry 
in which they are still to be found. 

And first of the most ancient. The Triton is one of a numerous race 
begotten by Triton the son of Neptune, whose conch allayed the deluge 
of Deucaleon. Like his ancestors, he is half a man and half a fish, with a 
great muscular body, and a tail ending in a crescent. There is a variety 
which has the fore-fect of a horse. And sometimes he has two thighs 
like a man, or great, round, divided limbs resembling thighs, and tend- 
ing to the orbicular, which end in fish-tails instead of legs. He serves 
Neptune and the sea-nymphs; is employed in calming billows and 
helping ships out of danger ; and blows a conch-shell before the car he 
waits on, the sound of which is heard on the remotest shores, and causes 
the waves there to ripple. You may see him in all his jollity in the 
pictures of the Italians, waiting upon Galatea and sporting about the 
chariot with her nymphs ; for with the strength he has the good humour 
of the most gambolling of the great fish ; and when not employed in his 
duties, is for ever making love, and tumbling about the weltering waters. 

In one of the divine drawings of Raphael, lately exhibited in St. 
Martin’s-lane, (and to be detained, we trust, among us for ever, lest our 
country be dishonoured for want of taste,) is a Triton with a nymph on 
his back, whom he is carrying through the water in a style of exquisite 
grace and affectionateness ; for the higher you go in art, the more lovely 
does love become, and the more raised above the animal passion, even 
when it most takes it along with it. 

Imagine yourself on a promontory in a lone sea, during an autumnal 
morning, when the heavens retain the gladness of summer-time, and 
yet there is a note in the wind prophetical of winter, and you shall see 
Neptune come by with Amphitrite, strenuously drawn through the 
billows, in which they are half washed, and Triton blowing his conch 
before them. 


“ First came great Neptune with his three-forkt mace 

That rules the seas, and makes them rise and fall ; 
His dewy locks did drop with brine apace 
Under his diadem imperiall ; 
And by his side his queene with coronall, 
Faire Amphitrite, most divinely faire, 
Whose ivorie shoulders weren covered all 
As with a robe, with her owne silver hatre, 

And deckt with pearles which th’ Indian seas for her prepaire. 


And all the way before them, as they went, 
Triton his trompet shrill before them blew, 
For goodly triumph and great jollyment, 
THAT MADE THE ROCKS TO ROARE AS THEY WERE RENT.” 
‘ Vaerie Queene, Book iv. Canto 2. 
April,.—voOL. XIX, NO, CXCVI. 2M 
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These pearls which Amphitrite wears, were probably got for her by 
the Tritons, who are great divers. In one of the pictures of Rubens 
there are some of them thrusting up their great hands out of the sea (the 
rest of them invisible), and offering pearls to a queen. 

Some writers have undertaken to describe these sea-deities more 
minutely, and as partaking a great deal more of the brute-fish than the 
man. According to them, the Triton has hair like water-parsley ; gills 
a little under the ears; the nostrils of a man; a wide mouth with pan- 
ther’s teeth; blue eyes; fins under the breast like a dolphin; hands 
and fingers, as well as nails of a shelly substance; and a body covered 
with small scales as hard as a file. Be this as it may, he was in great 
favour with the sea-goddesses, and has to boast even of the condescension 
of Venus. Hear what a triumphant note he strikes up in the pages of 
Marino. 

Per lo Carpazio mar lorrida faccia 
Del feroce Triton che la seguia, 
La ritrosa Cimotoe un di fuggia 
Sicome fera sbigottita in caccia, 
Seguiala il rozzo; e con spumose braccia 
L’acque battendo e ribattendo gia, 
E con lubrico pié l'umida via 
Scorreva intento a l'amorosa traccia : 
* Qual pro,’ dicendo, ‘ ov’ ha pit folta e piena 
L’alga, fuggir quel Dio ch’ ogni procella 
Con la torta sua tromba acqueta e frena? 
Tra queste squamme, a la scagliosa ombrella 
Di questa coda, in questa curva schiena 
Vien sovente a seder la Dea pid bella.’ 
A dreadful face in the Carpathian sea 
After a sweet one, like a deer in flight, 
Came ploughing up a trough of thunderous might— 
Triton’s—in chace of coy Cymothoe. 
Rugged and fierce, and all a froth, came he, 
Dashing the billowy buffets left and right ; 
And on his sl prery orbs, with eyes alight 
For thirst, stoop’d headlong tow’rds the lovely she ; 


Crying, ‘ What boots it to look out for aid 
In weedy thicks, and run a race with him 
To whom the mastery of the seas is given? 
On this rude back, under the scaly shade 
Of this huge tail, midst all this fishy trim, 
Oft comes to sit the loveliest shape in heaven.’ 

According to Hesiod, Triton is a highly “respectable” god, in the 
modern sense of the word, for he lives “in a golden house.” ‘To be 
sure, he does that, as residing with his father and mother ; but, moreover, 
he is a god redoubtable on his own account—deinos—a god of “ awful 
might,”’ as Mr. Elton excellently renders it; not ‘‘ eximius” merely, or 
egregious, as feeble Natalis Comes interpreteth it ; nor simply ‘ vehe- 
mens,”’ as the common Latin version saith better, but implying the 
combination of force and terror, 

‘* From the god of sounding waves, 
Shaker of earth, and Amphitrite, sprang 
Sea-potent Triton huge ; 
(excellently rendered, that) 
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Beneath the deep 
He dwells in golden edifice, 


(but with his father and mother, quoth Hesiod), 
A god 
Of awful might.* 

Mr. Elton appends a curious note to this passage, from the learned 
and ingenious, but most gratuitous ** Mythology ” of Bryant; who, out 
of a mistaken zeal for identifying everything with Scripture, undoes 
half the poetry of old fable ‘* at a jerk,” and makes stocks and stones 
of the gods with a vengeance. We are sorry to find that so poetical a 
translator has allowed himself, out of a like respectable error, to con- 
tract his larger instincts into those of a dogmatist so prosaical. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bryant, Triton is no better than an old brick building; and 
Amphitrite herself ‘* another.”’ 

“The Hetrurians,” says he, “erected on their shores towers and 
beacons for the sake of their navigation, which they called Tor-ain ; 
whence they had a stili farther denomination of Tor-aini (Tyrrheni). 
Another name for buildings of this nature was Tirit, or Turit; which 
signified a tower, or turret. The name of Triton is a contraction of 
Tirit-on, and signifies the tower of the sun; but a deity was framed 
from it, who was supposed to have had the appearance of a man up- 
wards, but downwards to have been like a fish, The Hetrurians are 
thought to have been the inventors of trumpets ; and in their towers on 
the sea-coast there were people appointed to be continually on the 
watch, both by day and by night, and to give a proper signal if any- 
thing happened extraordinary. This was done by a blast from the 
trumpet. In early times, however, these brazen instruments were but 
little known ; and people were obliged to use what were near at hand, the 
conchs of the sea: by sounding these they gave signals from the tops 
of the towers when any ship appeared: and this is the implement with 
which Triton is more commonly furnished. Amphi-tirit is merely 
an oracular tower, which, by the poets, has been changed into Amphi- 
trite, and made the wife of Neptune.”’ 

Don’t believe a word of it; or, if you do, admit the possibility of just 
enough to enable you to admire how the noble imagination of the 
Greeks restored their rights to the largeness and loudness of nature, and 
forced this watchman’s tower back again into the ocean which it pre- 
tended to compete with, What! Was the sea itself nothing? its 
roaring nothing ? its magnitude, and mystery, and eternal motion 
nothing, that out of all this a Triton and a Neptune could not be framed, 
without the help of these restorers of Babel ? 

Bochart, speaking of the river Triton, (and, by the way, he was an 
eastern scholar, which Bryant was not,) derives the name from the 
Pheenician word tarit. Mr. Bryant brings his Triton from éirit. In 
fact, you may bring anything from anything by the help of etymology ; 
as Goldsmith has shown in his famous derivation of Fohi from Noah; 
and Horne Tooke, in his no less learned deduction of * pickled cucum- 
ber’ from “‘ King Jeremiah.”+ To pretend to come to any certain 
conclusion in etymology, is to defy time, place, and vicissitude. 


* Elton’s Hesiod, p. 194, 

+ Goldsmith’s proof is very simple. ‘‘ Change Fo into No,” says he, “and Hi 
into 4h, and there you have it.” The pedigree of the cucumber is as follows :— 
“King Jeremiah, Jeremiah King, Jeremy King, Jerry King, Jerkin, Girkin, Pickled 
Cucumber.” 
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Allegorically, Triton is the noise, and tumbling, and savageness of 
the seu ; andtherefore may well be represented as looking more brutal 
than human; but the savageness of the sea, taking it in the gross, and 
not the particular, is a thing genial and good-natured, serving the 
healthiest purposes of the world ; and therefore the same Triton may be 
represented as abounding in humanity, and appearing in a nobler 
shape. Be his shape what it may, Venus (universal love) understands 
his nature ; and with the eye of a goddess sees fair play between him 
and what is beauteous, difference being only a form, and the elements 
and essences of things being the same throughout the globe, and se- 
cretly harmonizing with one another. 

(There is a fine blowing wind, while we are writing this, with a 
deep tone in its cadences, as if Triton were assenting to what we 
wrote). Boccaccio, in identifying him with the noise of the sea, finely 
says that he signifies that especial sound of it which announces a more 
than ordinary swell of the waters, and the approach of his lord and 
master in his vehemence, “as trumpeters blow their song before the 
coming of an emperor.”’* 

But allegories are secondary affairs. Triton is a good fellow on his 
own account, and puts a merriment and visible humanity in the sea, 
linking us also with things invisible. On this latter account, a living 

t, in a fit of tedium with the common-places of the “ workiday 
world,”’ and their habitual disbelief in anything beyond themselves, has 
expressed a wish to see him. But surely, being the great poet he is, 
he has seen him, often; and need not have desponded for a moment 
over the common-places of the world, more than over any other parcel 
of atoms playing their parts in the vicissitudes and progress ofall 
things. ‘*Great God!” he exclaims, (and beautiful is the effusion,) 


“I'd rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
Wordsworth's Sonnets. 


But what is there more marvellous in Triton than in the lea itself ? 
and what glimpses need we desire to reassure us, greater than the stars 
above our heads, and the wonders in such a man’s own brain and 
bosom? To see these, if we look for them, in a healthy spirit (for the 
gods, after all, or rather before all, love health and energy, and insist 
upon them), is to see “ the shapes of gods, ascending and descending,” 
and to know them for what they are—no delusions, nor unbeneficent. 
All that they require is, that we should help the intellectual and moral 
world to make progress; and as our poet was not doing this at the mo- 
ment, we suppose that the gods suspended his gift, and would not allow 
him to see them. And yet, behold! he did so, in the midst of his very 
disbelief! so unable to get rid of his divinity is a true poet. 





* Genealogia Deorum, 1511, p. 55. “ Voluere ex illo sono comprehendi futarum 
maris majorem solito estum ; ut sono illo adventante majori cum impetu dominum 
suum ostendat Triton ; uti et tibycines imperatorum de proximo advenire desig- 
nant tibidrum cantu.’’ 
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In playful reverence, not presumptuous scorn 
I speak, nor with my own rebuke, but Jove’s, 
His teacher mid the stars. 

Our old friend Sandys, in the delightful notes to his Ovid, quotes an 
Italian author to show that a Triton was once seen and felt, as you 
might handle a lobster. ‘‘ Pliny,”’ says he, “‘ writes how an ambassador 
was sent on purpose from the Olissiponensi (the Lisbon people) unto 
Tiberius Ceesar, to tell him of a Triton, seene and heard in a certaine 
cave, winding a shell, and in such a form as they are commonly painted. 
But I cannot omit what is written by Alexander ab Alexandro, who 
lived in the last century, how he heard one Draconet Boniface of Naples, 
a souldier of much experience, report in an honourable assembly, that 
in the wars of Spaine he saw a sea-monster with the face and body like 
a man, but below the belly like a fish, brought thither from the 
farthest shores of Mauritania. It had an old countenance; the hairs 
and beard rough and shaggy; blew of colour; and high of stature ; 
with finnes between the arms and the body. These were held for gods 
of the sea, and propitious to sailors! ignorance producing admiration, 
and admiration superstition. However, perhaps they erre not, who 
conceived them to be one/y Divells, assuming that form, to nourish a 
false devotion.””* 

Mr. Wordsworth's wish, in certain “moods of the mind,” is natural 
and touching; but we believers of the Muses’ “train” are startled, 
when a great poet, even for a moment, seems to lose sight of those 
final wonders, which it is poetry’s high philosophic privilege to be for 
ever aware of. The deities of past ages are alive still, as much as they 
ought to be; the divinity that inspires their conception is always alive, 
and he evinces himself in a thousand shapes of hope, love, and imagi- 
nation; ay, and of the most common-place materiality too, which, to 
beings who beheld us from afar, would be quite as good proof of the 
existence of things beautiful and supernatural, as Galatea, with all her 
nymphs, would be to one of us. Let the reader fancy a world, which 
had but one-half the lovely things in it which ours possesses, or but ima- 
gination enough to conceive them, and then let him fancy what it would 
think of ws, and of our right to hope for other things supernatural, and 
to be full of a noble security against all nullification. 

But to return from these speculations, fit as they are for the re- 
moteness and universality of the seas. We have nothing to do here 
with Nereus, Proteus, and other watery deities, whose form, though they 
could change it, was entirely human; neither have we any concern 
with deities in general, however mixed up with animal natures, unless, 
like the Triton, they have survived to modern fable, and thus remain 
tangible. Tritons have been secn in plenty in latter times. Ariosto 
found them on the shores of romance: they figure in the piscatory 
dialogues of his countrymen ; and our own later poets have beheld them 
by dozens, whenever they went to the sea-coast, just as other men see 
fishermen and boats. In the pretty drama entitled ‘* Alceo,”’ written by 
a promising young poet of the name of Ongaro, who died early, and 
which the Italians call the Aminta bagnato (Amyntas in the water), a 
Triton performs the part of the Satyr in Tasso. 

Our great poet of romance makes express mention of a Sea-Satyr, 


Sandys's Ovid, Fol., p- 19. 
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It is in that “ perilous passage ” of the last canto of Book the Second, 
in the perusal of which our imagination becomes as earnest and child- 
like as the poet’s own look of belief. We should lay the whole of it 
before our readers, had we quoted it twenty times; in the first place, 
because it contains a list of sea-monsters, and therefore falls in with our 
subject; and secondly, because we cannot help it. Sir Guyon, with 
his friend the Palmer, has just passed a dreadful whirlpool :— 


“ The heedful boatman strongly forth did stretch 
His brawnie armes, and all his bodie straine, 
That th’ utmost sandy breach they shortly fetch, 
Whiles the dredd danger does behind remaine. 
Suddene they see, from midst of all the maine, 
The surging waters like a mountaine rise, 
And the great sea, puft up with proud disdaine, 
To swell above the measure of his guise, 
As threatning to devoure all that his powre despise. 


The waves came rolling, and the billowes rore 
Outragiously, as they enraged were, 

Or wrathfull Neptune did them drive before 
His whirling charet for exceeding feare ; 

For not one puffe of winde there did appeare ; 
That all the three thereat were much afrayd, 
Unweeting what such horrour strange did reare. 
Eftsoones they saw an hideous hoast arrayd 
Of huge sea-monsters, such as living sence dismayd. 


Most ugly shapes and horrible aspécts, 
Such as dame Nature's self mote feare to see, 
Or shame, that ever should so fowle defects 
From her most cunning hand escaped bee ; 
All dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee ; 
Spring-headed hydres, and s—EA-SHOULDERING WHALES, 
Great whirlpooles, which all fishes make to flee, 
Bright scolopendraes, arm’d with silver scales, 
Mighty monoceros with ¢mmeasured tayles : 


The dreadful fish, that hath deserv'd the name 
Of Death, and like him lookes in dreadful! hew ; 

The griesly wasserman, that makes his game 
The flying ships with swiftnes to pursew ; 
The horrible Sea-Satyre, that doth shew 

His fearefull face in time of greatest storme ; 
Huge ziffias, whom mariners eschew 

No lesse than rockes, as travellers informe ; 

And greedy rosmarines, with visages deforme : 


All these, and thousand thousands many more, 
And more deformed monsters, thousand fold, 

With dreadfull noise, and hollow rombling rore, 
Came rushing, in the fomy waves enroll'd, 

. Which seem’d to fly, for feare them to behold ; 

Ne wonder, if these did the knight appall; 
For all that here on earth we dreedfull hold, 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 


Compared to the creetures in the seas entrall. 


There is little doubt that Spenser got some of these monsters out of 
the natural history of Gesner, the Buffon of his time; and that in a 
plate of one of his old folio volumes (now before us) is to be seen the 
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identical “ fearful face’? shown by the poet’s “ horrible sea-satyr ” in 
* time of greatest storme,”’ the one consequently which the poet him- 
self saw. It is a pity we cannot give it here. ‘The commentators 
should add it to their notes in the next edition.* With most of 
Spenser’s sea monsters we have nothing further to do in this article; 
but the “ sea-satyr’’ is directly to our purpose; and so is the “ griesly 
wasserman,” é.e. waterman, or man of the sea,—a very different per- 
sonage from your “‘ waterman above-bridge.” 

Gesner’s “ sea-satyr,”” or “ Pan,” is taken from an account given 
by Battista Fulgoso, who says that, in the time of Pope Eugenius the 
Fourth, it was taken on the coast of Illyria, while endeavouring to drag 
a boy away with it to its native element. It had a humanish kind of 
head and body, with a skin like an eel’s, two horns_on its forehead, a 
finger and thumb only on each hand, a couple of webbed feet, a great 
fish’s tail, and wings like a bat! Such, at least, is the figure to be 
collected from the description and plate together.t+ 

Gesner has two whole chapters upon Wassermen; that is, Tritons 
and Men of the Sea: for, ‘‘the Germans call all such creatures wasser- 
men, or seemen.t Of these watermen and seemen, one, of whom an 
accommodating figure is given, agreeable to his designation (with a 
caution on the part of the writer against having too much faith in him), 
is called the Afonk. The account of it is taken from the work on 
fishes by Rondelet; who says that the picture was sent him by Mar- 
garet, Queen of Navarre. The head is quite human, and has the 
clerical tonsure! The rest is a compromise between fish-scales and 
church vestments. This reverend fish was taken in a drag of herrings, 
and lived only three days ; during which it said nothing, * with the ex- 
ception of uttering certain sighs, indicative of great sorrow and distress.”’§ 

Another writer, quoted in the same place, says that the sea-monk is 
sometimes visible in the British Channel. “He has a white skin on 
his cranium, with a black circle round it, like a monk newly shaven. 
He fawns upon people at sea, and entices them into the water, where he 
satiates himself with their flesh.” This species, we suppose, became 
extinct at the abolition of the monasteries. 

But the monk has also a Bishop, of whom a figure is likewise given, 
very episcopal, and as if in the act of giving a charge to his clergy |. 
He has a scaly mitre, a cloak, and an aquiline: nose. If the metem- 
psychosis were believed in, it would be difficult not to suppose him an 
actual bishop, who had been turned into a fish for eating too much tur- 
bot. It was caught in 1531, and sent to the King of Poland, to whom 
it made signs, “apparently indicative of a vehement desire of being 
returned to the ocean, into which, without further delay, it was accord- 
ingly thrown.” ‘I omit other particulars,” says Rondelet, “ because I 
hold them to be feigned ; for such is the vanity of mankind, that, not 
content with truths sufficiently marvellous in themselves, they are for 





* Conradi Gesneri Historia Animalium, p. 1197. Gesner was evidently Milton’s 
as well as Spenser's authority for his animals. In one of his plates (p. 138) is the 
whale mistaken for an island, which the former speaks of 

* With fixed anchor in his scaly rind.” 
+ Ibid, es 
t See Upton’s note at p. 192 of the fourth vol. of Spenser. Todd's edition. 
§ Gesner, p. 52], | \| Jd. p. 520. 
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adding wonders to them of their own invention. As to the likeness of 
the monster, I give it as I received it, neither affirming nor denying the 
truth thereof.” 

In Bochart's “ Hierozoicon ” is a very curious and learned chapter on 
fabulous animals, in which he gives us a variety of those of the sea from 
Arabian authors. They remind us of eastern tales and of Sindbad. Not 
that Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea (that admirable fiction, full of veri- 
similitude) has anything of the sea in him but his name, and his living 
on the sea-shore; but the wonders are of the same wild and remote cast, 
linking the extremity of the marvellous with a look of nature and an 
appeal to our sympathies. 

The first is named Abu-Muzaina, that is, says Bochart, “ Pater 
decore (the Father of the seemly). Gentlemen of this species have 
the form of the sons of Eve, with glutinous skins, and are very well 
made. They weep and wail when they fall into human hands. They 
come out of the sea to walk about, and are then taken by hunters, who 
are so touched by their weeping as to dismiss them unhurt*. 

The next is the O/d Jew, who has a face like a man, a grey beard, a 
body like a frog's, hair like an ox, and is of the size of a calf. He comes 
out of the sea on Sabbath nights and walks about till next evening, 
when he leaps, frog-like, into the sea. 

Then comes a proper ‘“* Wasserman” by name, the Homo Aquaticus, 
or Man of the Water ; called likewise Old Man of the Sea, from his 
grey beard. He is just like a man, only he has a tail. His appearance 
presages great lowness in the price of crops. A king of Damascus mar- 
ried one of them to a female of the country, in order that he might learn 
what language he spoke, from their offspring! The result was a son, 
and one remark on the part of the old gentleman, expressing an un- 
accountable amazement. 

Lastly cometh one Duhldak (the name is not interpreted), who haunts 
islands, riding upon an ostrich, and eating people that are shipwrecked. 
Some say that he will board ships, have a fight with the crew, and cry 
aloud “with a voice of boasting.”? Bochart is of opinion that this “ voice 
of boasting ” should rather be translated ‘* glad and agreeable voice ;” 
for, says he, the sirens are the creatures intended, who had maidens’ 
faces, were birds in the lower parts of their bodies, and eat human flesh. 
But for a reason to be noticed presently, this decision appears to be a 
mistake. 

“* In these Arabian stories,” says our good old author, “ there may 
be some truth; for it has been proved that there are creatures in the 
sca, possessing, or nearly possessing, the human form. You may read 
of some that have endeavoured to get into ships by the cables; of others 
who come upon land to walk about, and who strike fire in the night- 
time with flints ; and of others who behave very ill to women, unless you 
are quick to prevent them. Some have been taken and lived a long 
time in human society,—among others, a female one in Pomerania, of 
the name of Eda, very lively and amorous. And Gassendi, in his life of 
Peiresc, describes one that had been seen, not long before, on the coast 
of Brittany. Ancient as well as modern history bears witness that such 
creatures have been found on the surface as well as in the depth of the 





* Bochart, Opera Omnia, fol. vol. ii., part 2, p. 858, 
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ocean. Hence the origin of Tritons and Nereids. J regard, however, as 
plainly fabulous what is said of their being gifted with speech, and 
the Arabian stories of a spectes which keep the Sabbath; though a 
writer of a former age, Lodovicus Vives, who was not at all given to 
trifling, confidently asserts that they have spoken, and thence concludes 
that the sea contains a generation of real men. ‘ There are men,’ says 
he, ‘ in the sea, as there are on the land ;—Pliny tells us so;—entire 
men ;—and I have no doubt of it. One was taken twelve years ago in 
Holland, and seen by many. He was kept above two years, and was 
just beginning to speak, when being seized a second time with the 
plague, he was restored to his native element, into which he went leap- 
ing and rejoicing. But we are to conclude that this marine species of 
man originated with the land species.’ ” * 

Tn the “ Persian Tales,’’ a genuine oriental production, is a story of a 
manifest species of Duhlak, or ship-invading and boasting man of the sea, 
which corroborates what appeared to Bochart a misinterpretation of the 
** voice” above-mentioned. It is drawn in apparent emulation of Sind- 
bad’s old man, to which it is very inferior, especially in the conclusion ; 
yet the dramatic surprise of his behaviour after he gets on board the vessel 
is startling ; and though his boasting is overdone, and made of too “ know- 
ing”? and human a cast, yet when we see that this attribute of bullying 
was part of the popular faith in such beings, the narrative acquires addi- 
tional interest, and has a diminished look of impossibility. His impa- 
tient stamping, the impenetrability of his skin, and his sticking his 
claws into the vessel when they tried to throw him overboard, are also 
striking circumstances. His face is described a good deal after the 
fashion of the ancient Triton. We shall commence the narrative with a 
few of those introductory details, @ /a Defoe, which give such a look of 
nature to these “ monstrous lies.”? The person speaking is “ Aboul- 
faouris, the Great Voyager,’ whose name one repeats with involuntary 
respect, for his great beard and truly prodigious experience. 

* Having sailed,’’ says this illustrious personage, “ almost round the 
isle of Serendib, we entered the gulf of Bengal, which is the greatest 
gulf in Asia, at the lower end of which are the kingdoms of Bengal and 
Golconda. Just as we entered it there rose a violent storm of wind, the 
like of which had never been seen in those seas. We wanted a south 
wind, and this was a north-west, quite contrary to our course for Gol- 
conda. We lowered our sails, and the seamen did all they could to save 
the ship, which they were at last forced to let drive at the mercy of the 
wind and waves. ‘The storm lasted fifteen days, and blew so furiously 
that we were in that time driven six hundred leagues out of our way. 
We left the long isles of Sumatra and Java to our larboard, and the 
ship drove to the strait of the Moluccas, south of the Philippines, into a 
sea unknown to our mariners. The wind changed at last and turned to an 
easterly wind ; it blew pretty gently, and great was the joy of the ship’s 
company. . But their joy did not last long; *twas disturbed by an ad- 
venture which you will hardly believe, it being so very extraordinary. 
We were beginning merrily to resume our course, and were got to 
the east point of the island of Java, when, not far off, we spied a man 
quite naked, struggling with the waves, and in danger of being 





* Bochart. Opera Omnia, fol., vol. ii., part 2. p. 860. 
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swallowed up ; he held fast by a plank that kept him up, and made a 
signal to us to come to his assistance. We sent our boat to him out of 
compassion, and found, by experience, that if pity be a laudable pas- 
sion, it must be owned that it is also sometimes very dangerous. The 
seamen took up the man, and brought him aboard: he looked to be 
about forty years old, was of a monstrous shape, had a great head, and 
short, thick, bristly hair. His mouth was excessively wide, his: teeth 
long and sharp, his arms nervous, his hands large, with a long crooked 
nail on each finger. His eyes, which are not to be forgotten, were like 
those of a tiger; his nose was flat, and his nostrils wide. We did not at 
all like his physiognomy; and his mien was such that it soon changed 
our pity into terror. 

* When this man, such as I have described him, appeared before 
Dehaousch, our master, he thus addressed him :—‘ My lord, I owe my 
life to you; I was at the point of destruction when you came to my 
assistance.’ ‘ Indeed,’ replied Dehaousch, ‘ it would not have been long 
ere you had gone to the bottom, had you not had the good fortune to 
have met with us.” ‘I am not afraid of the sea,’ replied the man, 
smiling ; ‘I could have lived whole years in the water without any incon- 
venience ; what tormented me much more is hunger, which has devoured 
me these twelve hours, for so long it is since I ate anything, and that is 
a very long while for a man who has so good a stomach as I have. 
Therefore pray let me have something as soon as possible to repair my 
spirits almost spent with such a fasting as 1 have been forced to keep. 
You need not look for niceties ; I am not squeamish ; can eat any- 
thing.’ 

“We looked at one another, very much surprised at his discourse, 
and doubted not that the peril he had been in had cracked his brain. 
Our master was of the same mind; and imagining he might want 
something to eat, he ordered meat enough for six hungry stomachs to be 
set before him, and clothes to be brought him for his covering. * As for 
the clothes,’ says the stranger, ‘ I shall not meddle with them ; I always 
go naked.’ * But,’ replied Dehaousch, ‘ decency will not permit that you 
should stay with us in that condition.’ The man took him up short— 
* Oh” says he, ‘ you will have time enough to accustom yourself to it.’ 

“This brutal answer confirmed us in the opinion that he had lost his 
senses. Being sharp-set, he was very impatient that he was not served 
to his mind. He stamped with his foot upon the deck, ground his 
teeth, and rolled his eyes so ghastly, that he looked both furious and 
menacing. At last what he wanted appeared; he fell upon it witha 
greediness that surprised us; and though there was certainly sufficient 
fur any other six men, he dispatched it in a moment. 

“ When we had cleared the table which had been spread for him, he, 
with an air of authority, bade us bring him some more victuals. De- 
haousch, being reebtvel to try how much this devouring monster could 
really swallow, ordered he should be obeyed. The table was spread as 
before, and as much victuals again set before him ; but this second service 
lasted him no longer than the first—it was gone in a moment. We 
thought, however, he would stop there; but we were mistaken; he 
demanded more meat still. Upon which one of the slaves aboard the 
ship, going up to this brute, was about to chastise him for his insolence, 
which the other observing prevented, and laying his two paws upon his 
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shoulders, fixing his nails in his flesh, and tearing him to pieces. Inan 
instant fifty sabres were drawn to revenge this dreadful murder; every 
one pressed forward to strike him, and chastise his insolence; but they 
very soon found to their terror that the skin of their enemy was as im- 
penetrable as adamant ; their sabres broke, and their edges turned with- 
out so much as raising the skin. Though he received no hurt by their 
blows, they did not strike him with impunity; he took one of the most 
forward of his assailants, and with amazing strength tore him to pieces 
hefore our eyes. 

“When we found our sabres were useless, and that we could not 
wound him, we threw ourselves upon him to endeavour to fling him 
into the sea; but we could not stirhim. Besides his huge limbs and 
prodigious nerve, he stuck his crooked nails in the timber of the deck, 
and stood as immoveable as a rock in the midst of the waves. He was 
so far from being afraid of us, that he said, with a sullen smile, * You 
have taken the wrong course, friends; you will fare much better by 
obeying me; I have tamed more indocile people than you. I declare 
if you continue to oppose my will, I will serve you all as your two com- 
panions have been served.’ 

‘“* These words made our blood freeze in our veins. We a third time 
set a large quantity of provisions before him ; he fell aboard it, and one 
would have thought by his eating that his stomach rather increased than 
diminished. When he saw we were determined to submit, he grew 
good-humoured. He said he was sorry we had forced him to do what 
he did, and kindly assured us he loved us on account of the service we 
had done him in taking him out of the sea, where he should have been 
starved if he had stayed there a few hours longer without succour; that 
he wished, for our sakes, he could meet with some other vessel laden 
with good provisions, because he would throw himself aboard it and leave 
usin quiet. He talked thus while he was eating, and laughed and ban- 
tered like other men ; and we should have thought him diverting enough 
had we been in a disposition to relish his pleasantry. At the fourth 
service he gave over, and was two hours without eating anything at all, 
During this excess of sobriety he was very familiar in his discourse; he 
asked us one after another what country we were of, what were our 
customs, and what had been our adventures. We were in hopes that 
the fumes of his victuals he had eaten would have got up in his head 
and made him drowsy; we impatiently expected that sleep would seize 
him, and were resolved to take him napping, and fling him into the sea 
before he had time to look about him. This hope of ours was our only 
resource ; for though we had great store of provisions aboard, yet, after 
his rate of eating, he would have devoured them all in a very little while. 
But, alas! in vain did we flatter ourselves with these false hopes. The 
cruel wretch, guessing our design, told us he never slept ; that the great 
quantity of victuals he ate repaired the wearisomeness of nature, and 
supplied the want of sleep. 

“To our grief we found what he said was true; we told him long and 
tedious stories on purpose to lull him asleep, but the monster never shut 
his eyes. He then deplored our misfortune, and our master despaired 
of ever seeing Golconda again ; when on a sudden a cloud gathered over 
our heads. We thought at first it was a storm which was gathering, 
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and we rejoiced at it; for there was more hope of our safety in a tem- 
pest than in the state we were in. Our ship might be driven ashore on 
some island ; we might save ourselves by swimming ; and by this means 
be delivered from this monster, who doubtless intended to devour us 
when he had eaten up all our provisions. We wished, therefore, that a 
violent storm would overtake us: and, what perhaps never happened 
before, we prayed to Heaven to be drowned. However we were deceived ; 
what we took for a cloud was the greatest rokh that was ever seen in 
those seas. The monstrous bird darted himself on our enemy, who was 
in the middle of our ship’s company; and mistrusting nothing, had no 
time to guard himself against such an attack: the rokh seized him by 
his claws, and flew up into the air with his prey, before we were aware 
of it. 

** We then were witnesses of a very extraordinary combat. The man 
recollecting himself, and finding he was hoisted up in the air between 
the talons of a winged monster, whose strength he made trial of, resolved 
to defend himself. He struck his crooked nails into the body of the 
rokh, and setting his teeth to his stomach, began to devour him, flesh, 
feathers, and all. The bird made the air resound with his cries, so 
piercing was his pain; and to be revenged tore out his enemy’s eyes 
with his claws.. The man, blind as he was, did not give over, He ate 
the heart of the rokh, who, re-collecting all his force at the last gasp, 
struck his beak so forcibly into his enemy’s head, that they both fell 
dead into the sea, not many paces from our ship’s side*.”’ 

In the * Arabian Nights’’ is an account of a nation who live under 
the sea, but they differ in nothing from men, except in their power of so 
doing, and coming to and fro with dry clothes, “ as if nothing had hap- 
pened ;”” all which is not in the usual fine taste of that workt. 

Of men of the sea, in their connexion with the more shadowy nation 
of the Faeries, we have treated elsewhere, in a separate article on that 
people, and therefore say nothing of them here; and what we might 
have had to say on Mermen has been anticipated, as far as the genus 
are concerned, in the paper on “ Sirens and Mermaids ;”’ but as we ex- 
tracted into that paper Mr. Tennyson’s poem on the female of this genus, 
we cannot but induige ourselves here with giving his companion-piece. 


THe MERMAN. 


Who would be 

A Merman bold, 
Sitting alone, 
Singing alone, 
Under the sea, 

With a crown of gold, 
On a throne? 

I would be a merman bold. | 
I would sit and sing the whole of the day: 

I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of power ; 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks, 
Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower ; 











* Persian Tales ; ot, the Thousand and One Days. Ed. 1800, vol. ii, p. 133. 
+ See the story of Prince Beder and the Princess Giauhara. 
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And, holding them back by their flowing locks, 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again, until they kiss’d me, 
Laughingly, laughingly. 
And then we would wander away, away, 
To the gale-azom sea-groves, straight and high, 
hasing each other merrily. 


There would be neither moon nor star ; 

But the wave would make music above us afar— 

Low thunder and light in the magic night— 
Neither moon nor star. 

We would call aloud in the dreamy dells,— 

Call to each other, and whoop and cry 
All night merrily, merrily. 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells, 

Laughing and clapping their hands between, 
All night merrily, merrily. 

But I would throw to them back in mine 

Turkis, and agate, and almondine - 

Then leaping out upon them unseen, 

I would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again, until they kissd me, 
Laughingly, laughingly. 

Oh! what a happy life were mine, 

Under the hollow-hung ocean green! 

Soft are the moss-beds under the sea: 

We would live merrily, merrily. 


The most charming story connected with beings of the sea is that of 
Acis and Galatea; the most wildly touching, that of the Neck, or Scan- 
dinavian Water-Spirit, who wept when he was told he would not be 
** saved” (related in the fairy article above-mentioned) ; the sublimest 
is the famous one of the Voice which announced the death of the ‘‘ Great 
Pan.’ Plutarch relates it, in his essay on the ‘‘ Cessation of Oracles,” 
upon the authority of one Philippus, who said he had it from the 
hearer’s own son, and who was corroborated in his report by several 
persons present. The original narrator alluded to gave the account as 
follows.* He said that, during a voyage to Italy, the wind fell in the 
night-time, as they were nearing the Echinades ; and that, while almost 
all the people on board were on the watch, a great voice was heard from 
the island of Paxos, calling upon one of them of the name of Tham- 
nus ; which voice, for the novelty of the thing, excited them all to great 
astonishment. This Thamnus was an Egyptian, and master of the 
vessel. He was twice called, and gave no answer. He was called a 
third time, and then he acknowledged the call; upon which the Voice, 
with much greater loudness than before, cried out, “ When you come to 
the Marsh, announce that the Great Pan is dead,’”—a command which 
struck all the listeners with terror. Accordingly, when they arrived off 
the Marsh, Thamnus, looking out from his rudder towards the land, 
cried, with a loud voice, “ The Great Pan is dead ;’’? upon which there 
was suddenly heard a mighty groaning, as of many voices—* yea, of 
voices innumerable, all wonderfully mixed up together.” And because 
there were many people in that ship, as soon as they came to Rome the 





* We quote from Gesner, as above, p. 1198. 
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rumour was spread through the whole city, and the Emperor Tiberius 
sent for Thamnus, and was so struck with his relation, that he applied 
to the philosophers to know what Pan it could be; and the conjecture 
was that it must be the Pan who was the son of Mercury and Penelope. 

The announcement of the death of Pan was awkward ; for Pan sig- 
nifies a//, and was the most universal of the gods; but luckily, by the 
help of the Platonists and others, every god was surrounded with minor 
intelligences of the same name, after the fashion of a Scottish clan; so 
that the philosophers found a god convenient for the occasion in this 
particular Pan, the offspring of Mercury and Penelope. It has been 
supposed that the story was a trick to frighten the vicious and supersti- 
tious Emperor, which is not very likely. There is no authority, beyond 
Plutarch’s report, who lived long after, and was very credulous, for the 
story itself; and if a voice was actually heard, it does not follow that it 
said those exact words, or that the subsequent delivery of the message 
produced anything more than a fancied acknowledgment. A sceptic at 
court might have resolved it into some common message, perhaps a 
watch-word: perhaps some smugglers meant to tell their correspondent 
that ‘‘ all was up with them!” Joking and scepticism apart, however, 
the story is a fine one; so much so, that it is surprising Milton did not 
make a more particular allusion to it in his noble juvenile ode on the 
** Nativity,’’ where he speaks of the voices heard at the cessation of the 
oracles :— 

** The lonely mountains oer, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weepihg heard, and loud lament.” 








A SCENE FROM THE DESERT. 


‘Tis o'er, and away to the deserts wide the Arabs fly away, 
Whilst the blood of their thousand brothers dyed the battle-field that day. 
And each plies well the gallant steed that bears him from the foe, 


As nae with the rush of the whirlwind’s speed, to their homes in the wilds 
they go. 


I marked them well as they passed me by, those warriors fierce and free ; 
And flash'd each eye, as they heard on high, the foeman’s shout of ‘ victory !’ 


And _ne there were who turn’d them round, and laughed, as the well-sped 
art 


From their own good bow a dark rest found in the fleet pursuer’s heart. 


But who is he, when the rest have pass’d, that comes from the field afar ? 
Of all that reckless band the last—’tis he, their chief Zamar— 

That stern old man, I know him well by his war-cry loud and clear, 
And the blood-red hand that ever fell to slaughter, not to spare.— 
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No, not worse to the traveller’s sight is the withering dread simoom, 


Than his voice to the foe when he shouts “ to fight,” and the wave of his 
snow-white plume ; 


Though his hairs are gray, and though age may dim the lightning on his 
brow, 


Yet live there few who will cope with him in the strife of death, e‘en now. 


Away! but, ah! why pauses he to gaze upon the slain ? 

Or why, upon his bended knee, now sinks he on the plain ? 

A slaughtered chief lies weltering there, with dead on either hand: 
Away, Zamar, they do not wear the turban of thy band. 


Beside a heap of those who died an Arab lay alone ; 

The father knew his bosom's pride, “ his beautiful, his own.”— 
A sabre’s hilt he grasped in death—the hilt, but not the rest— 
The blade had found a bloody sheath within a foeman’s breast. 


No lowering frown profaned his brow, but all was tranquil there— 
So calm, I almost questioned how could death such beauty wear ; 
And, as he lay, a smile as yet upon his features played, 

As though he laughed to see the debt of vengeance richly paid. 


He gazed upon him steadfastly—the father on his child— 

No womanish tear bedimmed his eye, but marked you not that wild 
Convulsive throb of agony—of deep, heart-crushing pain ? 

Through life I would not wish to see the like on man again. 


And once he raised his hands on high—methought it was in prayer ; 
But, ah ! that vengeance-flashing eye! no suppliant heart is there. 
And then he wiped his burning brow, where fast the blood-drops came : 
Oh, God! the grief that thus could bow that old man’s iron frame! 


That morning, with a father’s pride, he had gazed upon his “ brave,” 
As he saw him stem the battle’s tide, as a rock the ocean’s wave ; 
But, ah! at eve ’twas maddening, to see him as he lay 

A soulless, lifeless, abject thing—a rotting mass of clay. 


And fast and fleet the fue came on,—he marked not, recked not, how — 
Through life the warrior loved but one—he lay before him now ; 

They came, as hunters press around the wild beast in his lair ; 

But of the band not one is found that chieftain’s might to dare. 


“ Enough”—as sternly now he cast his eye on every side— 

“ Enough to grief, the worst is passed—I live to revenge !” he cried. 

One bound, he gains his Arab steed—another, and hurra ! 

He’s off from the fue with the lightning’s speed, to the desert, away, away ! 


O. D.C. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. NO. III. 


“ A wilderness of Monkeys.”—Merchant of Venice. 





Mazurier, it is said, after a Jong and patient attendance upon the 
monkeys domiciled in the Jardin du Rot, sowed up in skins, and with 
a face painted and made up in a concatenation accordingly, raised at 
last the benevolence of a tender-hearted one to such a pitch that it 
offered him a bit of the apple it was eating, and drew from him that 
rapturous exclamation, pregnant with the consciousness of his apparent 
identity with the monkey-character—“ Enfin! enfin, je suis singe !” 

Poor Mazurier! when he died, Polichinelle was shipwrecked indeed. 
We can see him now gaily advancing, as if Prometheus had just 
touched the wood with his torch, in a brilliant cocked hat of gilt and 
silvered pasteboard, with rosettes to match, gallantly put on athwart 
ships; that very pasteboard, so dear to recollection as having glittered 
before our delighted eyes when old nurse unfolded the familiar little 
books of lang-syne—books which in these philosophical days are shorn 
of their beams ; for “ Cock-Robin,” “ Little Red Riding Hood,” “ Jack 
and his Bean-stalk,” “The Children in the Wood,’ “The Seven 
Champions,”’ “ Valentine and Orson,’”’ with the other dearly-beloved 
legends of our childhood, when permitted to enter the nursery, are more 
soberly clad: their splendid and many-coloured attractive coats have 
almost entirely disappeared. : 

Mazurier was the personification of that invincible Prince of Roués, 
Punch; but if the comic strength of this elastic, this Indian-rubber 
man lay in Polichinelle, it was in “ The Ape of Brazil” that his tragic 
power lay—and that power, absurd as it may seem to those who never 
beheld it, was great. There was but one blot in his inimitable per- 
formance. It was perfect as a piece of acting—if that may be called 
acting which, like Morris Barnett’s Monsieur Jacques, is nature itself ; 
but, alas ! Mazurier had dressed the character without a tail. -The melo- 
drama was admirably got up ; but there, to the great distress of zoolo- 
gists, was the tailless quadrumane in the midst of Brazilian scenery, 
where no traveller—and travellers are proverbial for seeing strange 
things—has ever ventured to say that he saw a monkey without that 
dignifying appendage. How true is it that wisdom—such wisdom as 
it is—brings sorrow; all the rest of the world were in ecstacies; the 
zoologists shook their heads, and the scene ceased to affect them. 

Be it remembered henceforth by the getters-up of monkey-melo- 
dramas that all the monkeys of the New World yet discovered rejoice in 
tails; the anthropdid apes of the Old World have none. 

But, tailed or tailless, this amusing order of mammiferous animals 
has always been, and ever will be, regarded by the million with feelings 
of mingled interest and disgust. Every one is irresistibly attracted by 
the appearance and tricks of a monkey—very few leave the scene without 
something like mortified pride at the caricature held up to them. The 
zoologist regards the family with an interest proportioned to their 
approximation to man; but he knows that their apparent similarity to 
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the human form vanishes before anatomical investigation; and that, 
although there may be some points of resemblance, the distance between 
the bimanous and the quadrumanous types, notwithstanding all the 
ingenious arguments of those philosophers who support the theory of a 
gradual development from a monad to man, is great and impassable. 

We would treat with respect such names as Lamarck, Bory de Saint 
Vincent—ay, and others, even unto Monboddo, though the announce- 
ment of the last will hardly be received by any naturalist with gravity ; 
but we must beg leave to differ from them toto celo. Leaving the tail 
out of the question, there is no doubt that the number and quality of 
the teeth in some species are identical with the formula belonging to 
the human subject ; and there may be as little, that the peasants of the 
Landes of Aquitaine, who gain their living by climbing for the resin of 
the Pinus Maritima, have acquired a power of opposing, in a certain 
degree, the great toe to the others; but these facts are, after all, but 
traps for the unwary, as those who wish to be informed on the subject 
will see by turning to Mr. Owen’s paper on the Osteology of the Chim- 
panzee and Orang Utan*. 

A modern zoologist + has, not inaptly, applied the term Cheiropeds 
or hand-footed animals to this group; and, indeed, strictly speaking, 
they can hardly be called quadrumanous or four-handed. Their ex- 
tremities, admirably fitted for grasping and climbing, as far as their 
arboreal habits require those actions, fall short—how very far short !—of 
that wonderful instrument which surrounds a being born one of the 
most helpless of all creatures, with necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, 
and enables him to embody his imaginings in works almost divine. We 
look in vain among the most perfectly-formed of the anthropdid apes 
for the well-developed opposable thumb of the human hand—that great 
boon, the ready agent of man’s will, by means of which he holds 
** dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.”’ 

The hands of the monkeys are at best but “ half made up,”’ and they 
are generally more or Jess well fashioned in proportion to the greater or 
less prehensile development of the tail. The habits of the race, as we 
have already hinted, are arboreal, and their favourite haunts are the 
recesses of those tropical forests where they can either sport in the sun- 
beams on the topmost boughs, or shelter themselves from its scorching 
rays under the impervious canopy of a luxuriant vegetation. When 
their privacy is invaded by man, a restless and constantly recurring 
curiosity seems to be their prevailing feeling at first, and at last the 
intruders are frequently pelted with stones, sticks, and fruits heavy and 
hard, more especially if they make any demonstration of hostility. 

Robert Lade thus speaks of their behaviour when he went to hunt 
some of them near the Cape :— 

**T can neither describe all the arts practised by these animals, nor 
the nimbleness and impudence with which they returned after being 
pursued by us. Sometimes they allowed us to approach so near them, 
that I was almost certain of seizing them; but when I made the 
attempt, they sprung, at a single leap, ten paces from me, and mounted 





* Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, vol. i. p. 343. 
+ Mr. Ogilby. 
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trees with equal agility, from which they looked with great indifference, 
and seemed to derive pleasure from our astonishment. Some of them 
were so large, that if our interpreter had not assured us that they were 
neither ferocious nor dangerous, our number would not have appeared 
to be sufficient to protect us from their attacks. As it would serve no 
purpose to kill them, we did not use our guns” (we respect the good 
feeling of honest Robert and his companions); “‘ but the captain hap- 
re to aim at a very large one which sat on the top of a tree, after 

aving fatigued us a long time in pursuing him. This kind of menace, 
however, of which the animal perhaps recollected his having sometimes 
seen the consequences, terrified him to such a degree, that he fell down 
motionless at our feet, and we had no difficulty in seizing him. But 
whenever he recovered from his stupor it required all our dexterity and 
efforts to keep him. We tied his paws together ; but he bit so furiously 
that we were under the necessity of covering his head with our hand- 
kerchiefs,”’ 

Indeed, those who have only seen these agile creatures in menageries 
or in a reclaimed state can have no idea of the wild activity of the tribe 
in their native woods. Swinging and leaping from tree to tree, ever 
on the hunt for fruits and birds’ nests—they are most unconscionable 
plunderers of eggs—they lead a merry life, which is, however, often cut 
short by those mighty snakes that frequently lie in ambush near their 
careless, unsuspecting prey. These serpents are the greatest enemies 
of the monkeys, with the exception of the common persecutor—man. 
He, indeed, is sometimes touched by compunctious visitings, when it is 
too late. 

“Seeing me,”’ says a South American traveller, speaking of a mon- 
key, “nearly on the bank of the river in a canoe, the creature made 
a halt from skipping after his companions, and, being perched on a 
branch that hung over the water, examined me with attention and the 
strongest marks of curiosity, no doubt taking me for a giant of his own 
species, while he chattered prodigiously, and kept dancing and shaking 
the bough on which he rested with incredible strength and agility. At 
this time I laid my piece to my shoulder, and brought him down from 
the tree into the stream; but may I never again be witness to such a 
scene! The miserable animal was not dead, but mortally wounded. I 
seized him by the tail, and taking him in both my hands to end his tor- 
ment, swung him round and hit his head against the side of the canoe ; 
but the poor creature still continuing alive, and looking at me in the 
most affecting manner that can be conceived, I knew no other means of 
ending his murder than to hold him under the water till he was drowned, 
while my heart sickened on his account, for his dying little eyes still 
continued to follow me with seeming reproach, till their light gradually 
forsook them, and the wretched animal expired. I felt so much on this 
occasion that I could neither taste of him nor his companions when 
they were dressed, though I saw that they afforded to some others a 
delicious repast.”’ 

The repentant writer and his party were driven to the commission of 
the act for want of fresh provisions; and many of the family are con- 
sidered most excellent eating—by those who can get over the appear- 
ance of the animal and ofits bones when cooked. There are not many, 
however, who can sit down to a dish of monkeys without feeling that it 
is rather a cannibalish proceeding. 
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It will be obvious, when the leafy home of this restless race is con+ 
sidered, that it is of the utmost consequence that the infant-monkey 
should be protected as much as possible from a fall. range! the 
prevailing instinct of a young one is, in sailor’s language, to hold on. 
It clings to its mother with the greatest tenacity ; and, to enable it to do 
this, considerable strength is thrown into the extremities, the anterior 
limbs especially. 

Le Vaillant, in his introduction to his first voyage, gives the following 
curious instance of the exhibition of this instinct under extraordinary 
circumstances. When living in Dutch Guiana at Paramaribo, where 
he was born, and where he had already, though very young, formed a 
collection of insects, the future traveller and his party in one of their 
excursions had killed a female monkey :— 

“As she carried on her back a young one, which had not been 
wounded, we took them both along with us; and when we returned to 
the plantation, my ape had not quitted the shoulders of its mother. It 
clung so closely to them, that I was obliged to have the assistance of a 
negro to disengage them ; but scarcely was it separated from her, when, 
like a bird, it darted upon a wooden block that stood near covered with 
my father’s peruke, which it embraced with its four paws, nor could it 
be compelled to quit its position. Deceived by its instinct, it still 
imagined itself to be on the back of its mother, and under her protection. 
As it seemed perfectly at ease on the peruke, I resolved to suffer it to 
remain, and to feed it there with goat’s milk. It continued in its error 
for three weeks, but after that period, emancipating itself from its own 
authority, it quitted the fostering peruke, and by its amusing tricks be- 
came the friend and the favourite of the whole family.” 

Though it is difficult to suppress a smile at the idea of a monkey 
clinging to a full-bottom on a wig-block and fancying it its mamma, the 
story, as it begins mournfully with the slaughter of the poor mother, 
ends tragically for her unhappy offspring: it died a terrible death,— 
the result, indeed, of its own mischievous voracity, but in agonies 
frightful to think of :— 

“TI had, however,” continues Le Vaillant, “ without suspecting it, 
introduced the wolf among my flocks. One morning, on entering m 
chamber, the door of which I had been so imprudent as to leave open, 
beheld my unworthy pupil making a hearty breakfast on my noble 
collection. In the first transports of my passion I resolved to strangle 
it in my arms; but rage and fury soon gave place to pity, when I per- 
ceived that its voraciousness had exposed it to the most cruel punish- 
ment. In eating the beetles it had swallowed some of the pins on which 
they were fixed, and though it made a thousand efforts to throw them 
up, all its exertions were in vain. The torture which it suffered made 
me forget the devastation it had occasioned; I thought only of affording 
it relief: but neither my tears, nor all the art of my father’s slaves, 
whom I called from all quarters with loud cries, were able to preserve 
its life.” 

To return to the instinct exemplified in the first part of this melan- 
choly tale ; we remember to have seen a female monkey and her young 
one in the cage of a menagerie—and a small cage, too. In this case 
the instinct,—and it was a good example of the wide difference between 
that quality and reason,—both on the part of the mother and her off- 
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s , was just as strong as it could have been in their native forests. 

é young one clung as tightly, and the mother showed as much anxiety 
lest it should be dashed to pieces by a fall whilst she was sitting at 
the bottom of her cage, which rested on the ground, as if she had been 
swinging with the breeze “‘ upon the tree top.” 

The form of the skull in some species approaches to that of man, and 
the theory of the facial angle adopted by Cuvier and M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, a theory founded on the application of Camper’s rule for ascer- 
gy the degree of intelligence and beautiful expression of the hu- 
man face divine, would at first lead us to conclude that the family 
which is the subject of our inquiry stood high in the intellectual scale. 
But, if the facial angle in the young anthropdid apes is equal to 65°, in 
age that angle frequently sinks below 30°; and, indeed, we shall find 
that the docility and apparent intelligence which are so strongly marked 
in the Chimpanzee and Orang, and which have given rise to such ex- 

erated ideas of their intellect, have been always observed in youthful 
animals; while untameable ferocity and brutality,—in short, the ver 
reverse of the amiable and interesting qualities which have been so muc 
dwelt on,—have been uniformly the concomitants of age. The old 
unthropéid apes have “ foreheads villanous low.” 

Accordingly, though there may be exceptions to the general rule—and 
that there are we shall show—the stories told of our friends, whether by 
ancients or moderns, are hardly ever in their favour. There may be a 
certain degree of cunning, and even of accomplishmeut, in the monkey 
of whom the tale is told; but, in nine cases out of ten, the laugh -is 
either at his expense, or he is only saved from ridicule by some horrible 
catastrophe. From the earliest ages down to the time of that wanchancy 
creature Major Weir, Sir Robert Redgauntlet’s great ill-favoured jacka- 
nape, the whole tribe have been regarded as unlucky meddling beings : 
the Major came to an untimely end as every one knows, and where he 
went, or, at least, was expected, after the breath was out of his body, is 
pretty plain. 

Either, like Aclian’s ape, the mimic, in its zeal for imitation, makes 
the trifling mistake of plunging a child into boiling water instead of 
cold, or it is taken by the hunter’s stratagem of washing his face in its 
presence, and then leaving, by way of a lotion for the poor animal that 
has been watching his motions, some of the best bird-lime, with which 
it belutes its eyes till they are sealed up; or a parcel of shell-snails are 
placed round it, in the midst of which it sits like a fool, not daring to 
stir for fear. 

The same A‘lian, indeed, and others, tell us of the ape that was a 
most skilful charioteer; of the adriotness of another in escaping from 
cats, when hunted by them on trees in Egypt, by running to the ex- 
tremity of a bough too slender to bear the cats, and so, taking advantage 
of its bending, reaching the ground in safety, leaving the cats planteés 
la, clutching and clinging on as they best might to save themselves 
from the shock of the recoil; of that renowned and all-accomplished 
animal, to come to more modern times, the Pregrandem simiam, which 
Parseus saw in @dibus Ducis Somet, and which so excelled in many 
arts, that it was named Magister Factotum, but not till after the poor 
beast’s hands had been cut off to keep it out of mischief,—to say nothing 
of the celebrated coup, dear to diplomatists, of the cat’s paw. Some of 
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our readers, by the way, may not know that this scene which Edwin 

Landseer has so admirably represented—painted, we would have said, 

but painting it may not be called, for the coals are live coals, and the 

yelling cat is held by the imperturbable monkey’to a fire that makes one 
ot to look at it—that this event, so familiar to every schoolboy, is re- 

ae as having actually taken place in the hall of Pope Julius the 
econd, 

But what are these to the clouds of unfortunate adventurers. An 
ape may generally be considered to be well off if he only loses an eye, 
like the Cheiroped king’s son in the Arabian story, by magical fire. 

It appears that Captain Basil Hall and other gallant captains in his 
Majesty’s royal navy, are not the first who have thought of amusing 
their ship’s company and keeping them in good-humour by adding one 
of these lively shipmates to their mess; for it was the custom of the 
ancient mariners to take Melitean dogs or apes with them in longe 
navigationis solamen, as a solace during the tedious voyage. Well, so 
it was that “ there was a ship ’’ with one of these solamena on board,— 

* Upon the gale she stoop'd her side, 
As she were dancing home.” 
When suddenly—take any storm, that in the first book of the “* Aineid’”’ 
will do, or Coleridge’s, which is more germane to the matter— 
** In sight of the land 


Such a storm there did rise as no ship could withstand, 
It bulged on a rock, and the waves rush‘d in fast.” 


In plain prose, the crew were all set a swimming, and the monkey 
struck out manfully among the rest. Now this shipwreck happened off 
an Attic promontory, and you, reader, who have in your mind’s eye 
Pliny’s pretty tale of the dolphin and the youth, know how affectionately 
disposed were the dolphins of the olden time to men, whether they were 
Arions or not. On this occasion a whole humane society of dolphins 
rushed to the rescue, and one of them spying our half-drowned solamen, 
made up to him, and took him reverently on his back, never doubting 
in the hurry of his benevolence the humanity of the flotsam. 

Whether, after the first burst of feeling, the dolphin perceived the 
monkey’s tail, or began to discover that he was the lightest weight of a 
shipwrecked seaman that had ever bestridden him, does not appear; 
but as the benevolent cetacean made lustily for the Athenian shore, he 
begged to know of his rider “‘ whether he was a native of Athens ?” 

‘© © yes,” answered the monkey; “ and of a celebrated family.” 

Still the honest dolphin— 

‘* Who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got, 
Did wonder more and more.” 

He was puzzled. His misgivings returned with double force. 

At last he quietly, and in his best manner, said to the monkey, 
** Pray, do you know Pireeus ?”’ 

“ Know him!” exclaimed the monkey ; “ know him, indeed! why, 
he’s a particular friend of mine!” ; 

This was too much for the dolphin : down he dived, making a yetsam 
of the luckless impostor, and leaving him to find a friend in the port if 
he could. 
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It is but fair to add a legend evidently intended to convey an im- 
ression of the sapience of our friends ; not that we are going to enter 
into the controversy as to whether the Prince of Darkness chose the 
similitude of an ape as the most appropriate for the temptation of our 
common mother Eve; we leave that to the initiated: our tale is much 
more humble in its pretensions. 

In “ A New History of Ethiopia, being a full and accurate descrip- 
tion of the kingdom of Abessinia, vulgarly, though erroneously, called 
the Empire of Prester John, by the learned Job Ludolphus, author of 
the Ethiopic Lexicon Made English by I. P. Gent,” (folio, 1682,) 
there is a grand engraving of apes with this superscription :— 

** 1, Scrambling about the mountains. 

“2. Removeing great huge stones to come at the wormes. 

** 3. Sitting upon ant-hills and devouring the little creatures. 

** 4. Throwing sand or dust in the eyes of wild beast that come to sett 
upon them.” 

The whole being illustrative of the following edifying piece of infor- 
mation :— 

“ Of apes there are infinite flocks up and down in the mountains 
themselves, a thousand and more together: there they leave no stone 
unturned. If they meet with one that two or three cannot lift, they 
call for more, and all for the sake of the wormes that lye under; a sort 
of dyet which they relish exceedingly. They are very greedy after 
emmets. So that having found an emmet-hill, they presently surround 
it, and laying their fore-paws with the hollow downward upon the ant- 
heap, as fast as the emmets creep into their trecherous palmes they lick 

em off with great comfort to their stomachs: and there they will lye 
till there is not an emmet left. They are also pernicious to fruit and 
apples, and will destroy whole fields and gardens, unless they be care- 
fully looked after. For they are very cunning, and will never veuture 
in till the return df their spies, which they send always before; who 
giving information that all things are safe, in they rush with their whole 
body, and make a quick dispatch. Therefore they go very quiet and 
silent to their prey; and if their young ones chance to make a noise 
they chastise them with their fists, but if they find the coast clear, then 
every one hath a different noise to express his joy. Nor could there be 
any way to hinder them from further multiplying, but that they fall 
sometimes into the ruder hands of the wild beasts, which they have no way 
to avoid, but by a timely flight or creeping into the clefts of the rocks. 
If they find no safety in flight, they make a virtue of necessity, stand 
their ground, and filling their paws full of dust or sand, fling it full 
in the eyes of their assailant, and then to their heels again.’ 

A collection of stories, printed by John Rastell considerably more 
than a century before the date of the work last quoted, and not long 
ago discovered by the late lamented Rey. I. I. Conybeare, next attracts 
our notice. Itis no other than *‘ The Hundred Merry Tales,’ the 
opprobrium of Benedick, or as it is imprinted “ @. €. ‘erp Calps.”’ 
This curious and important addition to the stock of Shaksperiana had, 
as it is stated in the advertisement of the private reprint (Chiswick, 
1815,) been converted into the pasteboard which formed the covers of 
an old book, As far as the wit is concerned generally, we do not won- 
der at Benedick’s wincing under Beatrice’s imputation that he got his 
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wit out of it. But though there is much matter of fact, there are many 
queer tales, some of which have passed for new,—‘‘ Old Simon,” for 
instance,—in the book. One of them, the forty-sixth tale, is instructive, 
inasmuch as it shows what chief-justices were in those days. 

ay story is headed “ Of the Welcheman that delyuered the letter 
to the ape.’ 

The first lines are wanting, but there is enough to make it appear 
that a master sends his Welsh retainer with a letter to the Chief 5 us- 
tice in order to obtain favour for a criminal who had been in the writer's 
service, with directions to the said Welshman to return with an answer. 
The tale then proceeds thus :— 

“ This Welcheman came to the Chefe Justyce place, and at the gate 
saw an ape syttynge there in a cote made for hym, as they use to ap- 
parell apes for disporte. ‘This Welcheman dyd of his cappe and made 
curtsye to the ape, and sayd—‘ My mayster recommendeth hym to my 
lorde youre father, and sendeth him here a letter.’ This ape toke this 
letter and opened it, and lokyd thereon, and after lokyd vpon the man, 
makynge many mockes and moyes as the propertyes of apes is to do, 
This Welcheman, because he understood him nat, came agayne to his 
mayster accordynge to his commandes, and told hym he delyuered the 
letter unto my lorde chefe iustice sonne, who was at the gate in a furred 
cote. Anone his mayster asked him what answere he broughte? The 
man sayd he gaue hym an answere, but it was other Frenche or Laten, 
for he understode him nat. ‘ But, syr,’ quod he, ‘ ye nede nat to fere, 
for I saw in his countenannce so moche that I warrante you he wyll do 
your errande to my lorde his father.’ This gentylman in truste thereof 
made not anye further suite. For lacke wherof his seruaunt that had 
done the te within a monthe after was rayned at the kynge’s 
benche, and caste, and afterwarde hanged.” 

And what does the reader think the moral is? Some reflection, 
perhaps, upon the impunity of those attached to the great, with a hint 
at God’s judgment against unjust judges? No such thing :—‘* By this 
ye may see ihat every wyse man ought to take hede that he sende nat a 
folyssche seruaunte vpon a hasty message that is a matter of nede.”’ 
Not a bad specimen of the morality of the good old times. 

Those who would amuse themselves with more monkeyana of ancient 
date, will find some choice passages in Erasmus, Porta, and others; and 
may learn how amonkey may occasionally supersede the use of a comb, 
—what a horror monkeys have of tortosses,—how violent is the anti- 
pathy between the cock and the ape,—and how both of these were added 
to the serpent and introduced into the deadly sack wherein the matri- 
cide was inclosed to suffer the frightful punishment awarded to his 
unnatural act. As some relief to this horror we beg to offer the follow- 
ing trifle, showing how a monkey can behave at a dinner-table. 

In a country town, no matter where, there lived the worthiest and 
most philosophical of old bachelors, with a warm heart and a sound 
head, from whose well-powdered exterior dangled that most respectable 
ornament a queue. Long did this august appendage, now so rarely 
scen, linger among the benchers of the inns of court. ‘Two worthies we 
have yet in our eye,—U/ltimi Caudatorum! with what veneration do 


_ we look up to ye! with what fear and trembling did we regard the pro- 


gress of the influenza!—the destroying angel has passed by, and the 
tails still depend from your “ frosty pows ”’—blessingson ’em! Pardon 
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the digression ; and return we to our bachelor, who entertained a monkey 
of such good breeding and so much discretion, that Jacko was permitted 
to make one at the dinner-table, where he was seated in a high child’s 
chair next to his master, and took off his glass of perry and water in 
the same time and measure with his patron, and in as good a style as 
Dominie Sampson himself could have performed the feat. Now, his 
master’s housekeeper made the best preserved apricots in the county, 
and when the said apricots were enshrined in a tart, the golden fruit set 
off by the superincumbent trellis, a more tempting piece of patisserie 
could hardly be laid before man or monkey. One of these tarts enriched 
the board at a small dinner-party, and was placed nearly opposite to 
Jacko, who occupied his usual station. The host helped one and an- 
other to some of this exquisite tart, but he forgot poor Jacko, who had 
been devouring it with his eyes, and was too well-bred to make any 
indecorous snatch at the attraction, as most monkeys would have done. 
At last Jacko could stand it no longer, so looking to the right and left, 
and finally fixing his eyes on the guests opposite, he quietly lifted up his 
hand behind his master’s back, and gave his tail such a tug as made 
the powder fly, withdrew his hand in an instant, and sat with a vacant 
expression of the greatest innocence. People don’t like to have their 
tails pulled. His master gave him a look, and Jacko gave him another, 
but even the eloquent expression of Hogarth’s monkey on the offending 
bear’s back fell short of it. It said as plainly as look could speak— 
* Don’t be angry—don’t thrash me—they did not see it—I beg your 
pardon, but I must have a bit of that apricot tart :’—he was forgiven 
and helped, 

Authors generally seem to think that the monkey race are not capable 
of retaining lasting impressions ; but their memory is remarkably tena- 
cious when striking events call it into action. 

One that in his zeal for imitation had swallowed the entire contents 
of a pill-box—the cathartics, fortunately, were not Morisonian—suf- 
fered so much, that ever afterwards the production of such a box sent 
him to his hiding-place in a twinkling. 

Another that was permitted to run free had frequently seen the 
men-servants in the great country kitchen, with its huge fire-place, take 
down a powder-horn that stood on the chimney-piece, and throw a few 
grains into the fire, to make Jemima and the rest of the maids jump and 
scream, which they always did on such occasions very prettily. Pug 
watched his opportunity, and when all was still, and he had the kitchen 
entirely to himself, he clambered up, got possession of the well-filled 
powder-horn, perched himself very gingerly on one of the horizontal 
wheels placed for the support of saucepans, right over the waning ashes 
of an almost extinct wood-fire, screwed off the top of the horn, and re- 
versed it over the grate. 

The explosion sent him half-way up the chimney. Before he was 
blown up he was a smug, trim, well-conditioned monkey as you would 
wish to see on a summer’s day: he came down a carbonadoed nigger in 
miniature, in an avalanche of burning soot. The @ plomb with which 
he pitched upon the hot ashes in the midst of the general flare-up, 
aroused him to a sense of his condition. He was missing for days. 
Hunger at last drove him forth, and he sneaked into the house close- 
singed, begrimed, and looking scared and devilish. He recovered with 
care, but, like some other great personages, he never got over his sudden 
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elevation and fall, but became a sadder if not a wiser monkey. If ever 
Pug forgot himself and was troublesome, you had only to take down 
a powder-horn in his presence, and he was off to his hole like a shot, 
screaming and clattering his jaws like a pair of castanets. 

Le Vaillant, in his African travels, was accompanied by an ape, 
which lived on very good terms with the cock and hens, showing, in 
defiance of the legend, no antipathy to the former, and a strong pen- 
chant for the latter, for whose cacklings he listened, and whose eggs he 
stole. But this and other peccadillos were amply atoned for, by the 
bonhommie and other good qualities of Kees, for that was the name of 
the traveller’s ape, which seems to have almost realized the virtues of 
Philip Quarl’s monkey. 

** An animal,” says Le Vaillant in his first voyage, just after speak- 
ing of the benefits that he derived from his gallant chanticleer, * that 
rendered me more essential services; which, by its useful presence, 
suspended and even dissipated certain bitter and disagreeable reflexions 
that occurred to my mind, which, by its simple and striking instinct, 
seemed to anticipate my efforts, and which comforted me in my languor 
—was an ape, of that kind so common at the Cape, under the name of 
Bawians. As it was extremely familiar, and attached itself to me in a 
particular manner, I made it my taster. When we found any fruit or 
roots unknown to my Hottentots, we never touched them until my dear 
Kees had first tasted them ; if it refused them, we judged them to be 
either disagreeable or dangerous, and threw them away. 

** An ape has one peculiarity which distinguishes it from all other 
animals, and brings it very near to man. It has received from nature 
an equal share of greediness and curiosity : though destitute of appetite 
it tastes without necessity every kind of food that is offered to it; and 
always lays its paw upon everything that it finds within its reach. 

‘“* There was another quality in Kees which [ valued still more. He 
was my best guardian; and whether by night or by day, he instantly 
awoke on the least sign of danger. By his cries, and other expressions 
of fear, we were always informed of the approach of an enemy before 
my dogs could discover it: they were so accustomed to his voice, that 
they slept in perfect security, and never went the rounds; on which 
account I was extremely angry, fearing that I should no longer find that 
indispensable assistance which I had a right to expect, if any disorder 
or fatal accident should deprive me of my faithful guardian. However, 
when he had once given the alarm, they all stopped to watch the signal ; 
and on the least motion of his eyes or shaking of his head, I have seen 
them all rush forward, and scamper away in the quarter to which they 
observed his looks directed. 

* T often carried him along with me in my hunting excursions, during 
which he would amuse himself in climbing up trees, in order to search 
for gum, of which he was remarkably fond. Sometimes he discovered 
honey in the crevices of rocks, or in hollow trees ; but when he found 
nothing, when fatigue and exercise had whetted his appetite, and when 
he began to be seriously oppressed by hunger, a scene took place which 
to me appeared extremely comic. When he could not find gum and 
honey he searched for roots, and ate them with much relish ; especially 
one of a particular species, which, unfortunately for me, I found excel- 
lent and very refreshing, and which I greatly wished to partake of. But 
Kees was very cunning: when he found any of this root, if I was not 
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near him to claim my part, he made great haste to devour it, having his 
eyes all the time directed towards me. By the distance I had to go before 
IT could approach him, he judged of the time that he had to eat it alone ; 
and I, indeed, arrived too late. Sometimes, however, when he was de- 
ceived in his calculation, and when I came upon him sooner than he 
expected, he instantly endeavoured to conceal the morsels from me: but 
by means of a blow well applied, I compelled him to restore the theft ; 
and in my turn becoming master of the envied prey, he was obliged to 
receive laws from the stronger party. Kees entertained no hatred or 
rancour ; and J easily made him comprehend how detestable that base 
selfishness was of which he had set me an example.” 

This is all very fine, but we confess that we think poor Kees hardly 
used in this matter; nor are we aware of any law, written or unwritten, 
human or Simian, by which the conversion of the root, which he had saga- 
ciously found, to his own use could be made a theft, or by which the prize 
could be ravished from him, except indeed by the “ good old law ” 
that “ sufficeth ” people in such cases— 

“the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

But to return to Le Vaillant’s entertaining narrative. 

** To tear up these roots, Kees pursued a very ingenious method, which 
afforded me much amusement. He laid hold of the tuft of leaves with 
his teeth; and pressing his fore-paws firmly against the earth, and 
drawing his head backwards, the root generally followed: when this 
method, which required considerable force, did not succeed, he seized 
the tuft as before, as close to the earth as he could; then throwing his 
heels over his head, the root always yielded to the jerk which he gave it. 
In our marches, when he found himself tired, he got upon the back of 
one of my dogs, which had the complaisance to carry him for whole 
hours together; one only, which was larger and stronger than the rest, 
ought to have served him for this purpose; but the cunning animal well 
knew how to avoid this drudgery. ‘The moment he perceived Kees on 
his shoulders, he remained motionless, and suffered the caravan to pass 
on, without ever stirring from the spot. The timorous Kees still per- 
sisted; but as soon as he began to lose sight of us, he was obliged to 
dismount, and both he and the dog ran with all their might to overtake 
us. For fear of being surprised, the dog dexterously suffered him to get 
before him, and watched him with great attention. Inshort, he had ac- 
quired an ascendancy over my whole pack, for which he was perhaps 
indebted to the superiority of his instinct ; for among animals as among 
men, address often gets the better of strength. While at his meals, 
Kees could not endure guests; if any of the dogs approached too near 
him at that time, he gave them a hearty blow, which these poltroons 
never returned, but scampered away as fast as they could. 

** It appeared to me extremely singular, and I could not account for 
it, that, next to the serpent, the animal which he most dreaded was one 
of his own species: whether it was that he was sensible that his bein 
tamed had deprived him of great part of his faculties, and that fear had 
got possession of his senses, or that he was jealous, and dreaded a 
rivalry in my friendship. It would have been very easy for me to catch 
wild ones, and tame them; but I never thought of it. I had given 
Kees a place in my heart, which no other after him could occupy ; and 
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I sufficiently testified how far he might depend on my constancy. Some- 
times he heard others of the same species making a noise in the moun- 
tains; and, notwithstanding his terror, he thought proper, I know not 
for what reason, to reply to them. When they heard his voice a 
approached: but as soon as he perceived any of them he fled wit 

horrible cries ; and, running between our legs, implored the protection 
of everybody, while his limbs quivered through fear. We found it no 
easy matter to calm him; but he gradually resumed, after some time, 
his natural tranquillity. He was very much addicted to thieving, a 
fault common to almost all domestic animals; but in Kees it became a 
talent, the ingenious efforts of which I admired. Notwithstanding all 
the correction bestowed upon him by my people, who took the matter 
seriously, he was never amended. He knew perfectly well how to 
untie the ropes of a basket, to take provisions from it; and, above all, 
milk, of which he was remarkably fond: more than once he has made 
me go without any. I often beat him pretty severely myself; but, when 
he escaped from me, he did not appear at my tent till towards night.” 

** Milk in baskets !’’ why, truly,-the term ‘* basket”? as applied to a 
vessel for holding milk appears to require some explanation ; but it was 
really carried in baskets woven by the Gonaquas, of reeds so delicate and 
so close in texture that they might be employed in carrying water or 
any liquid. The abstraction of the milk, &c. we consider as a kind of 
set-off against the appropriation of Kees’s favourite root by his master. 

The pertinacious way in which Kees bestrode Le Vaillant’s dogs will 
recal to the remembrance of some a monkey that was, and perhaps still 
is, riding about London, in hat and feather, with garments to match, 
upon a great dog, with the usual accompaniments of hand-organ and 
Pan’s pipe. Upon these occasions the monkey evidently felt proud of 
his commanding position; but ever and anon we have seen him suffer 
from one of those sad reverses of fortune to which the greatest among us 
are subject. In the midst of the performance, while the organ and pipe 
are playing, and the monkey has it all his own way, and, elevated with 
the grandeur that surrounds him, is looking rather aristocratically at the 
admiring crowd, some good-natured but unlucky boy throws the dog a 
bit of cake, in his zeal to pick up which the latter lowers his head and 
shoulders so suddenly as infallibly to pitch his rider over his head. We 
have thought more than once that there was a sly look about the dog 
as he regarded the unseated monkey, utterly confounded by his down- 
fal and the accompanying shouts of laughter from the bystanders. 

We must now, for the present, bid our readers adieu; but, if they 
like such reading, we promise them at some future period a sketch of 
the most remarkable species of monkeys in the Old World as well as 
in the New ; merely observing, en passant, that though zoologists declare 
that there is but one European species,* another, at least, is to be met 
with in our quarter of the globe. The Demopithecus of Aristophanes, 
“ qui vel fraudatione vel adulatione erga populum simiam se exhibet,”’ 
is, assuredly, not yet extinct; on the contrary, it still is, and seems at 
all times to have been, common in Ireland; nor is it by any means of 
rare occurrence in Great Britain, especially about the period of a general 
election. 


* Macacus sylvanus, Lacépéde—the Barbary Ape which has established itself on 
the rock of Gibraltar, 
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MEMOIR OF B. D’ISRAELI, ESQ. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. (WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


Mr. B. D’Israeli is the eldest son of the celebrated author of the 
“ Curiosities of Literature,’’ a work which has called more thought out of 
gratification than almost any that weknow. We are not however among 
those who believe in the influence of circumstance over mind, and are not 
therefore about to dwell on any probability of the father’s pursuits having 
biassed those of the son. We hold that the writer of ‘* Vivian Grey ” 
would have written anywhere that he could have found pen, ink, and 
paper; or that if he had been native of an Indian forest, he would, with 
agitated face, and eloquent arms, and appeals that reach the heart, have 
riveted the attention of the whole dark circle gathered around the red 
fire-light of the pine-boughs. What are youths in general at the age 
when “ Vivian Grey ” was produced? Nonentities, as regards thought 
or creation. Pleasure has taught them no moral—sorrow has given no 
strength—and judgment. is an\impulse, not an impression. Now 
the chief characteristic of “‘ Vivian Grey ”’ was insight into motive ; it 
was only the work of a boy in its: freshness—a freshness that gave its 
own excitement to the narrative. The sarcasm was not merely 
amusing, it was reflective,—the mockery had a purpose, and pur- 
pose is that in which the young writer is generally most deficient. 
Years hence that work will be a literary curiosity,—it will be an in- 
teresting subject to investigate by what process a mere boy could look 
so closely into the springs’of action, and paint so true a picture of the 
shifting sands of society. No young man, with one touch of the eager 
or ambitious in his career, ever read that work without strong excite- 
ment; andthe effect it took was what power ever takes,—it made 
enemies, because it made, envy,—and also because satire, take what 
shape it will, is always unwelcome. Even while enjoying a laugh 
at others, people have a little secret fear of the laugh coming home,— 
their turn may be the next ; and we are all cowards at the bottom. 
Moreover, irony is always misunderstood ; and the many would disdain 
Vivian Grey’s velvet slippers, and petted greyhound—to whom his keen 
sarcasm was a sealed book. There is also an odd feeling about the ge- 
nerality which delights in being ill-used,—complaint has a small tem- 
porary consequence, which is just equal to their calibre. When Gay 
in his exquisite opera said of his caricatures— 

“ Each cries that was levelled at me,” 
he perfectly understood the general feeling. To apply a sneer to our- 
selves, is a distinction, particularly when there is the right to grumble 
at it. This was a luxury fully enjoyed on the first appearance of 
* Vivian Grey.” In that work there were one or two characters com- 
plete moral investigations ;—the Marquis, whose very existence was a 
ceremony—the Marchioness’s, an indolent indulgence—and Cleveland’s, 
one of those secrets which this world can never solve. On the other 
side of the grave, we may learn why the glorious mind, the noble pur- 
pose, the lofty eloquence, are given—and in vain. Here, we know not 
why the intellectual harvest should spring up—yet no season of reap- 
ing ever arrive. “ Mrs. Felix Lorraine”? was another sketch strange 
for the conception of youth. Rochefoucauld says truly, /e moindre dé- 
faut d'une femme galante est d’étre galante ; and here the truth is 
worked out to its last severity. The succeeding series did, however, the 
female world full justice. | Madeline Trevor is noble as a statue, 
instinct with spirit ;—Violet Fane breathes of her name; but the Arch- | 
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duchess is the creation as new as it is beautiful. The royal slave is 
brought from her courtly cloister, proud ; but what a lovely pride !—ig- 
norant, but only of the actual—with talents that need only the necessity 
of exertion—and, above all, a heart, feminine in all the poetry and 
passion of that word. 

There is one of those touches in the description of the review, which 
marks the first-rate conceiver of character. The eye of the daughter 
of a high-born and martial race flashes at the warlike pageantry. The 
descendant of Maria Theresa is keenly alive to the “ pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war ;”? and in truth there is nothing more exciting 
than a discharge of artillery. ‘The physical effect is wonderful when 
along the air “leaps the live thunder ;”—it brings with it an awe 
mingled with conscious power, while the spirits are completely carried 
away by the mighty music. 

Another quality of Mr. D’Israeli’s mind is his command over the 
grotesque. Nature has her fantasies that few know how to seize. In 
the material world, they are shown by strange combinations ; rocks, ca- 
verns, and trees, are fashioned after the wildest caprices. In the mind 
of man this wayward fancy is equally evident,—out of it grows the 
eccentric and the humourist; and a finer sketch of the latter was 
never flung upon paper than Beckendorf,—the recluse yet powerful 
minister. After all, it is little marvel that he who has much to do 
among men, should turn away from them in utter disgust, and find 
better companionship in the painted tulip and the singing bird. 

* Contarini Fleming ”’ was the next, and one of the most remarkable 
works ever produced. We are not aware of ve other attempt in our 
language to develope the formation of the poetical character—or to trace 
the effects of “* years that bring the inevitable yoke ”’ on that sensitive 
and impassioned temperament which is inseparable from the poetical. It 
was written at Grand Cairo, and how much is there in it that bears evi- 
dence of the glowing East, with its golden summers—golden as if they 
did not shine but upon decay and desolation! “ The marble wastes of 
Tadmor ”’ are but an allegory of what a few years inevitably produce in 
every gifted and ardent mind. Never does it accomplish the object of 
its early dreams ; the lofty arch, the noble column, fall to earth one 
after the other, and the hopeful spirit is gone that alone could rebuild. 
The remains of our greatest minds, what are they but wastes ? —albeit 
the wastes are of marble. 

Mr, D’Israeli has travelled a great deal, and it is interesting to note 
the countries in which his various works were produced. The first 
part of “ Vivian Grey”? was written in England—the first eager 
launch of the youth into London society. The second was written 
in Germany, and there we find the deeper tone that attends on awaken- 
ing reflection, and the magnificent power of description which is pecu- 
liarly Mr. D’Israeli’s own. “ The Young Duke ”’ was also the result of 
his leisure—a brilliant collection of epigrams springing up from remem- 
bered follies and pleasures. After a brief sojourn in England, Mr. D’Israeli 
again commenced travelling ; he went to the south of Spain, proceeded to 
the Lonian Isles and Greece ata time of great action; he was at Yanina, 
the capital of Albania, and in the camp of the Grand Vizier, during the 
revolt of the Beys; thence he reached Constantinople, and left it to 
pass through Asia Minor and Syria; he next visited Egypt, and 
followed the course of the Nile to the Cataracts. The “ Tale of 
Alroy ” was planned amid the sepulchres of the kings of Judah, and the 
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conception breathes of their lofty inspiration. It is a poem full of noble 
pictures ; the vision of the young prince amid the tombs is as grand as 
the mighty and mysterious temples that yet remain to tell of the glories 
of architecture, when architecture was the first science of the world. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. D’Israeli has never published his 
travels in a collected form. We should like to have a journal; his 
personal adventures as far as possible—told with his own dramatic 
power. His impressions fresh from the scenes, together with what- 
ever train of thought such impressions might inspire—add to these 
his descriptions, which give the colours of the painter with the associa- 
tions of the poet—and these would form one of the most fascinating 
works ever produced. 

Mr. D’Israeli had expressed an intention of remaining some years 
in Egypt, when the disturbed state of political affairs in England 
hastened his return. The tumult of reform had reached even to the 
Pyramids. At that time the House of Commons was the arena to 
which every young and ambitious man turned his hopes. It may now 
be more than doubted whether such excitement is not among “ re- 
membered things.”” But, towards the end of 1832, Mr. D’Israeli 
stood for the borough of High Wycombe, near which town his family 
reside. His successful opponent was the Hon. Colonel Grey, younger 
son of the then Premier. He was again defeated in 1834 by his 
influential opponent, though each time by trifling majorities. We 
have heard much of Mr. D’Israeli’s eloquence from those who were 
present during his addresses to the electors. It is fervid, flowing, and 
eager, with a vein of fiery sarcasm which suited to its impetuous yet 
penetrating character. 

Since that period our author has produced his “‘ Revolutionary Epic,” 
a poem full of noble thoughts, a fine specimen of versification, but 
certainly too allegorical, and too much apart from the present day. 
Still, how well can we comprehend its composition! The abstract is 
such arelief to the actual. 

Mr. D’Israeli’s last work was “ Henrietta ‘Temple,’’—one of the 
most agreeable love-stories ever written. There is nothing which people 
seem to know so little about as love, and yet it influences all. It 
matters not what may be the character on which it acts—for that cha- 
racter is utterly changed. Few have ventured to paint love with 
sufficient simplicity, and in hazarding that truth consists the great 
charm of ** Henrietta Temple.” The exquisite personification of the 
ancients is true. Love is a child. In what does its happiness exist ? 
—in its eager belief,—in its sweet and simple faith in the good and the 
beautiful,—in narrowing the circle of its hopes, and confiding in their 
fulfilment. What is love but the childhood of the heart? ‘* Heaven 
lies around us in our infancy,” and the intellect and the affections can 
alone bring that time back again. It is an error—and worse, a grave 
fault—among the many writers, to associate love with the darker passions, 
** From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ;” and only where it puri- 
fies and elevates, is the spiritual and enduring presence of love truly 
recognised. In the lighter portions of the work we distinguish the 
“ keen artillery”? of ‘* Vivian Grey.” The“ cabless dandy” is a satire 
in a sentence. If deep observation, passionate eloquence, dramatic 
power of character, and the picturesque like a rich colour flashing over 
all; if these give—what they always give—fame, Mr. D’Israeli’s place 
is already taken among the high and imaginative names of our literature. 
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THE RULE OF CONTRARIES;3 
OR, A “SPICE”? OF CONTRADICTION. 


*‘ History is philosophy teaching by examples.”? The history of one 
short evening in the life of a well known “ original,’ now in contem- 
plation, will richly illustrate the portentous “rule of contraries!”” The 
song calls it “ contrdries,” laying the stress upon the “d.”? But be it 
short or long,—the long and the short of the matter is—that ‘* contra- 
diction ”’ is the “ burthen of the strain.”? From the motion of a universe, 
to the motion of a clacking housewife’s tongue, all things are governed 
by its wayward sway. And never were seed-pearls strung more thickly 
on a silken thread, than were the contradictions of one disastrous even- 
ing strung on the thread of our “ original’s” existence. That evening, 
though short, was, doubtless, to him, long enough. 

The subject of our memoir was known by the plain, rough name of 
Huffkinson, or Ignatius Huffkinson, as he was quite as often called. He 
lived by himself, without the “ burthen of a family,” in lieu of which, 
he not unfrequently found his greatest burthen was—himself. 

It appears he had set his mind on spending the evening at the opera ; 
and being a great lover of music, albeit not of too harmonious a dis- 
position, he always delighted in being in time for the overture. It was 
“his way.’ Accordingly, he came home, fully expecting dinner to be 
ready, in order that there might be no delay. 

“ Well,” he said, as he bounced into the dining-room, “‘ what is there 
for dinner??? When, starting back in dismay, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What! 
nothing ready? no fire lit? no cloth laid? And here am I, just come 
home, expecting to sit down to table !”’ 

“* Sir,” replied the servant, with a stare of stupid surprise, “ I thought 
you were to dine owt to-day. I understood you Tuesday.” 

“Tuesday week, blockhead!” cried out Mr. Huffkinson. ‘“‘ What 
business had you to think? Dine out, indeed! It seems you would 
drive me out amongst you to do so! This is always the way; when I 
come in particularly hungry, and expect to find everything ready, [am 
sure to find nothing.” 

“ Very sorry, Sir, quite misunderstood ; and so did Mrs. Gilliflower, 
too,”? (she was the cook,) muttered the submissive lacquey, confounded, 
as he well might be, at the disappointed clamours of his master’s je- 
june stomach. | 

“‘ There, go, make haste,’ continued Ignatius, “order dinner to be 
ready as fast as possible; scold Gilliflower for being such a fool as to 
keep you company in your blunder. Then go down to the cellar, bring 
up a bottle of hock, draw the cork, and light the fire.” 

So said, or rather scolded, Mr. Huffkinson, as he retreated to the li- 
brary, grumbling and snarling the whole way like a bull-dog baffled in 
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the acquisition of a bone. He drewan arm-chair up to the fireside, and 
commenced raking the embers impatiently, while he gave vent to his 
disaffection in sundry exclamations betokening the amiability of his 
temper, and the goodwill with all mankind, in which his recent disap- 
pointment had placed him. 

** Nuisance! pest! bore! A man has only to wish for a thing, to be 
sure not to obtain it! contradiction in everything! Why, in Heaven’s 
name, was it not ordained things should run a little more smoothly? It 
matters not what it is one desires, there’s sure to be some obstacle ! 
Why, now, isn’t it so? Here have I been all day, ‘ hacking and hoof- 
ing’ about the town—refused luncheon at that fool S ’s, (what a 
bore that fellow is!) and now I am come home, and get nothing! and 
all because a stupid rascal of a servant chooses to ‘ think’ for me! I'll 
turn that fellow away,—both him and that woman—that overfed hussey, 
Gilliflower. I did not want this, to put me out to-day,—I’ve been enough 
put out. To think, when I had just sat down to talk to the only wo- 
man in the world I have any fancy for, Lady B , that tiresome, 
dull, long-winded fellow, M , should intrude himself! a nuisance ! 
But so it always is! I might have called a thousand times, and suf- 
fered no interruption from his odious presence ; but by some malignant 
decree of destiny, the fellow is sure to come pestering, on the very day I 
made my call! I had a great many things to say! I wanted to ask how 
she left our friend, Lady L——, at Nice,—and all about her stay there, 
—and whom she saw—and a thousand things; and just as we were 
launched in the agrémens of conversation, in must come this boring 
fellow, to drive me away in sheer vexation! Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine times I might have missed calling; and the thousandth I should 
be sure to find some plague or another to interrupt the pleasure of the 
visit. Nuisance,and pest! Well, [ had scarce got out into the street, 
when down came the rain, pouring ‘ cats and dogs!’ Of course, there 
was no such thing as a cab or coach in the way, and I had forgotten my 
umbrella !”’ 

Here the soliloquy of Mr. Huffkinson was broken off by the welcome 
announcement that dinner was at length ready; so he adjourned to the 
dining-room, perhaps to be the sport of fresh “‘ plagues.” 

Behold him then seated at table, the angry impatience of his counte- 
nance changed for a hungry impatience. He is determined, now, to 
console himself for the manifold crosses and cares of the day. 

** Now for a little nice gravy-soup,”’ he said, as he drew his chair 
under him, close to the table, ‘* now for a little nice gravy-soup; ahem !” 

The tureen-cover was lifted up, when Ignatius started back in con- 
sternation. His displeasure mantled in crimson effulgence on his brow. . 
The effect was quite tragical. John, meantime, affrighted John, trembled 
for his place. Mr. Huffkinson was plainly, most direfully “ put out.” 

“ Why, what in Heaven’s name, has Gilliflower sent up? I ordered 
gravy soup ; and, here, she has sent up turnip soup, or some abominable 
white-looking stuff, that, for what I know, may be the rinsings of an 
Irish dairy-woman’s milk-pail! Away with it, fet Yet no: plague 
on that Gilliflower, I’m so hungry I’m constrained to taste it. Odious 
stuff! Let her know how annoyed I am,” continued Ignatius, helping 
himself as though it were a dose of poison he was administering sui- 
cidally. ‘ I must eat something after fasting all day, or I would have 
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ordered the drench to be tossed into the kennel, or served up to the pigs, 
for it is fitter for the ‘ trough’ than the ‘ tureen’”’ and here he looked 
about for something to render it mere palatable. 

“I want the cayenne,” he said to John, whose eyes were nearly 
starting from their sockets in mute amazement and terror, as he sur- 
veyed his master thus direfully flabbergastered. John bethought him, 
too, of a new disaster, and recollected that there was no cayenne! He 
dared not, however, avow the truth; and made a great racket in turning 
over the things on the sideboard, while his master impatiently ex- 
claimed— 

“Well! well! can’t you find it? What is the meaning of all this 
delay ?” 

At length the poor lacquey was obliged to own the terrible truth ! 

** Sir,’ he stammered out, * I’m sorry---——-—but ” 

* Well, well,” interrupted Mr. Huffkinson, “ what is it? What is 
the matter? Is there none? I suppose not!’? The monosyllable 
* not,” was uttered with awful emphasis, and seemed big with fate to 
the luckless domestic. He would have permitted “ silence” to speak 
consent in answer to it, so afraid was he to utter a word; but his mas- 
ter’s countenance indicated that he waited for a reply, and he, there- 
fore, delivered the melancholy truth that there was “ no cayenne ;”? and 
consequently that the soup must find its way down Ignatius’s throat 
flavourless ! 

A storm of growls, and half-articulated strains of “ tiresome,’’ and 
** pest,”’ and “ nuisance,”’ rose from Ignatius’s lips in the intervals of 
putting the spoon to his plate and raising it up to them. However, he 
managed to finish the contents of his plate, exclaiming, with increased 
waspishness, when he had concluded,— 

** Here! take this stuff away! I’ve done with it.” 





He now sought consolation in a glass of hock. By some mischance, 


however, he was dvomed to be disappointed here. John had placed 
Sauterne on the table on one side, and mocked his master with Moselle 
on the other. Mr. Huffkinson’s fury knew no bounds. 

** Now, if there’s one thing above all others I wished to have to-day, 
it was a glass of the old hock. [I particularly fancied it. How pro- 
voking,—how detestable this endless contradiction is! 1 told you to 
bring up hock—not this /”” 

“I’m very sorry, Sir. I thought it was hock.” 

“ There again! You thought, did you? Thiscomes of your think- 
ung! What business have you to think? Do just as I tell you. If 
you think you’re sure to blunder! Why you knew the hock had a 
green seal on it.” 

John had nothing more to say for himself, so made his exit with the 
condemned soup, while his master was feign to put up with a glass of 
Moselle, as he ejaculated “ Stupid rascal!” at the expense of the lacquey. 
By the way, with respect to the soup, it was really a very praiseworthy 
specimen of Dame Gilliflower’s art, being no vulgar, clumsy concoction 
of ill-bruised turnips, but that agreeable preparation commonly yclept 
* soupe ala créme.” But the gentleman to whom it was served up was 
a little testy, and not too ready to look on the best side of things ; so he 
managed wonderfully to multiply and aggravate the darker spots on 
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that “ moral drafts-board,’ where “ fair and foul” make up the game 
of human life. 

Well, John returned, and had scarcely placed the “ remove” on the 
table before a loud rap was heard. 

* Good heavens! who can this be, come at this time?” exclaimed 
Ignatius, throwing himself back despairingly in his chair. “ People 
are sure to call just at the wrong time! UHere have I been worried 
out of my life and soul, by one bore or another throughout the day, and 
now, when I have just crept into my ‘ den’ to gnaw my bone (if I 
could) in peace, here comes some confounded fellow to spoil a repose ! 
Oh, gracious! oh, mercy on us! who would wish to live any longer in 
such a state of worry as this? Well, what is it?”? he continued, as 
John came into the room, and explained the circumstances of the in- 
trusion and who the intruder was. 

“It is the man from the jeweller’s, Sir, come with the topaz cross 
that you ordered for Miss Lucy, and——”’ 

* Curse the fellow, what does he come now for? So my dinner is 
to get cold whilst I’m fiddling with the bauble of that troublesome brat ? 
What matters it if she ts my goddaughter? Go tell the fellow to wait, 
or come some other time. I can’t get up from dinner: if [ had 
JSifly goddaughters, I wouldn’t do so! Why didn’t he come at the time 
I ordered ?”’ 

“Sir, he did; but you were out: and he thought he should find you 
at home,” said the lacquey, as he went to convey the message. 

“ Catch me standing godfather again to any one,”? muttered Ignatius 
to himself. ‘ Troublesome brat! This comes of being civil to people. 
‘Oh, Mr. Huffkinson,’ says one, ‘ pray come to this christening ;’ and 
* that wedding,’ says another ; and ‘ thes family-party,’ says a third, (I 
hate all family parties). Hang them; [’ll see them all at the——” 

Here Jobn entered again. 

*€ Well, have you told the man to wait /” 

“ Yes, Sir; he is waiting below.” 

** Stir the fire, and put some more coal on.” 

And now Mr. Huffkinson fully thought to proceed with dinner, when 
an unlucky current of wind rushed so furiously down the chimney that 
the whole room was filled with smoke; and not only this, but every 
dish was peppered with black flakes of soot, which formed but a sorry 
substitute for the seasoning of black pepper in the eyes of the perse- 
cuted Ignatius. 

“Gracious! gracious!” he exclaimed. “Open the window, and 
try and get rid of this smoke! Everything is spoiled! There is no 
touching anything! Mind! I dismiss you to-morrow. I shall pay you 
a quarter's wages, and you may go about your business.”’ 

“ I’m sure, Sir, l’m very sorry,”? murmured the dismayed lacquey ; 
** it’s not my fault, indeed, Sir.” 

“IT tell you, if you had lit the fire in good time, so as to have ad- 
mitted of its burning properly up, there would have occurred nothing of 
this sort.” 

** Indeed, Sir, there was a very good fire when you sate down “ 

** Who, I tell you, can expect, in this windy weather, that a fire will 
not smoke, unless much more time has been given it to burn up than 
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you have allowed? You leave me to-morrow! Well, why don’t you 
open the window ?” | 

John’s efforts to effect this object had been repeated over and over 
again, but no persuasion of the muscles of his arms could induce the 
window to move,—it was a fixture. 

“ Why don’t you open the window ?” roared his irritated master. 

Poor John quickened the pace of his efforts, like a hack that is urged 
by the lash ; he strove with redoubled vehemence, but all in vain. 

a Clumsy rascal!”? ejaculated Ignatius. ‘‘ Why can’t you get it up?” 

In fact, the window having been freshly painted, and shut before the 
paint was thoroughly dry, adhered so tightly to the frame-work, that 
there was no such thing as moving it. It was hermetically sealed 
against the admission of any air. Meantime the smoke poured down 
in volumes, and the soot-flakes, of course, accumulated on the dishes 
till they had invested them all over with a deep suit of mourning for the 
loss of Ignatius’s dinner, which lay buried beneath ! 

“I must leave this room! Vexatious and detestable! dying with 
hunger as I am! Is there any cold meat in the house? Go and fetch 
it, and take it into the library. I suppose the fire’s gone out there ?”’ 

John trembled to reply in the affirmative, and so boldly vouched for 
the fire being in. 

It luckily was in; and so, whilst the lacquey proceeded to order the 
‘frigid apology” for better viands, his master sat and growled before 
the fire. He had again retreated into the library, and having drawn his 
fauteuil up to the fender, on which he placed his feet, he recommenced 
his disaffected soliloquy on the fatal ‘‘ Rule of Contraries,”’ or * Law of 
Contradictions,” whichever people please to designate it. 

“Cursed plague, to be sure g: 

But here John entered suddenly, and cut him short tn limine. 

“Well, what is the matter? There’s nothing in the house, I sup- 
pose ?”” 

** No—o, Sir!’? murmured the lacquey, in a tremulous key. 

“Then send out and order a mutton- -chop—and, mind, tell Gilliflower 
to take care and do the potatoes to my liking.” 

Exit John ; while his master’s growling now pursued its course un- 
interruptedly. 

‘‘ Everything goes wrong just precisely and in proportion as one 
would wish it to go right! How cursed contradictory and vexatious ! 
I had never such an appetite in my life, and obliged to starve in this 
manner! That infernal chimney!—I wish the house was knocked 
down! That rascal John, neglectful fellow, not to look to the window. 
Ah! so itis. In Uttle things or in great—contradiction, contradiction, 
has been my lot from the hour | was born! Most men suffer from this 
persecution, more or less. If a man is rich and wants an heir to his 
estate, he is sure to be without any family; and he may pray for ever 
to be blessed with one, but to no purpose. If he has not a penny, on 
the other hand, he is as certain to be blessed with a ‘numerous offspring !’ 
Does he wish to see his son excel, the lad is sure to turn out a dunce or 
idle! Does he wish his daughter to make ‘an exalted alliance,’ she 
will, ten to one, elope with some mustachioed ape on half-pay, and send 
the old man with vexation to his grave! Then, as for /ess serious con- 
tradictions, to what an endless ‘small-shot’ of petty trritation is a man 
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subject! Does he design to go out early—and on some peta en- 
gagement, there is sure to be some unseasonable cause of delay! Does 
he effect getting out—it is next to a certainty the rain comes down in 
torrents—so delightful when one is riding or walking! One’s umbrella 
twisted inside out with the wind, that buffets one on all sides as if .the 
scene were the cave of Aolus itself! So it was with me to-day. I took 
refuge at my club. This was little better than falling from Scylla into 
Charybdis. I encountered a dozen bores, drones, and he-gossips, who 
made me glad to go out into the wet again toescape them! For my part, 
I can never stir two steps without some odious contretemps or another! 
Thank Heaven for one thing, that I never married—to be plagued with 
daughters that I could not find husbands for ; or rakes of sons, turning 
out just the opposite to that I should have wished them to be—studying 
anything but what I wanted them to apply to! Lord! I’ve enough to 
plague me without these matters! They say,’’ continued Ignatius, 
after a pause, “ that all things are for the best. I’m glad to hear it—it 
is 80 likely to be true!’’ he added, with a sneer— when the principle 
of everything is contradiction! For my part, I find everything go 
wrong! \ll’s for the worst, J can say! Howcan a man say otherwise 
when his dinner has been spoiled, like mine? Let me see—what planet 
was I born under. Oh, under the malignant, pale-visaged, glimmering 
of Saturn! Ay, he it was, peered with his chill, horn-lantern eyes over 
the shoulder of Dame Lucina, when I first saw the light. One con- 
solation, however, he cannot rob me of, although it has_ been his 
malignant pleasure to thwart me all my life—he can’t stop me, I mean, 
from the pleasure at least of growling over my mishaps, and arraigning 
the mischances his ‘ destiny-mongering’ has inflicted on me! ‘There is a 
niggardly solace in venting one’s spleen, at any rate! Lord! the man 
that has not been thwarted, vexed, and disappointed does not know the 
fund of ‘sour satisfaction’ that results from the railing occasioned by 
such trials !—Ay, railing against all the world! There is a diabolical con- 
solation in carping, quizzing, and sneering, that is positively pleasurable 
to the spirit irritated by contradiction. Verily, there is food for mirth— 
he-he-he!” continued Ignatius, with a rich Sardonic leer and a diabolical 
giggle— he he /—I cannot but laugh to see the mistakes, for example, 
of mankind! There is a man who is fit for a grazier—is he a grazier ? 
No; but, by some strange contradiction, a minister of state! Another, 
who would make a capital butcher, attorney, or scrivener, is turned 
into a ‘master of the ceremonies,’ or a ‘ lord in waiting,’ a.‘ courtier 
most uncourtierlike.’ A third, who looks as if he were fitter to keep an 
old rag-shop, turns out, to be sure, a duke! Anda hobbling, dirty old 
man, you would imagine was a pauper, is not unfrequently the possessor 
of thousands! ‘There is a redoubted rake, who has outstripped all his 
rivals in town and on the turf—he takes on him the ‘cure of souls!’ 
See another !—a man made up of imagination, and who loathes the 
name of a ‘special plea’ as he does the smell of assafcetida! Alack, 
poor wight, his contradictory fates force him to put on a wig and gown, 
and to put off—a conscience! Meantime, another is, vice versd, a 
dunce in everything but the ‘narrow quibble’ and the ‘special plea!’ 
Look at that fellow, strutting about on the promenade, with a nding- 
whip in his hand, and looking such an ‘exquisite!’ You pass him, and 
stare in his face, fancying you have seen it before. He turns out to be 
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your tailor dressed up as ‘ Captain So-and-so,’ and ‘ figuring’ during the 
season at a fashionable watering-place! You remember his. bill due 
six mouths ago, and turn down another walk. Why, is not all this 
enough to make a man turn censor or cynic by turns ?—Cato at one 
time, at another Democritus! Verily, I could find under this ‘ Chapter 
of Contradiction’ more food for laughter or philosophy than in any 
other source in the world. The world is a moral justle—a very riddle 
into the bargain ; for everything seems to go wrong in itself. And yet, 
in the long run, all goes right! Two huge spheres threaten each other, 
and try to pull each other from their individual station ; and the result 
is, they keep each other steady! I, though but an atom, move on, like 
my mother earth, between a centrifugal and centripetal force—that is, 
between my cook-and iny apothecary, each acting in opposition to the 
other, and yet between the two I am kept right after all, and despite 
my vexations, like the world well enough to stay in it! But a truce to 
philosophy—there’s some one tapping at the door. Come in!” 

It was John, who now entered with the humble apology for a dinner, 
presented by the mutton-chops on a tray. 

s ** Did you speak about the potatoes, as I ordered ?”? asked Mr. Huff- 
inson. 

* Yes, Sir,’ said John, with all due officiousness, thinking at last he 
had succeeded in soothing his master’s irritation. 

Ignatius proceeded to try with the spoon which was the best boiled, 
most mealy, and altogether most desirable potato in the dish; with 
what result will be seen. 

** Why, they are all as watery as possible!” he exclaimed. ‘ How 
stupid Gilliflower is, that she never can boil a potato! It is all very 
well for a cook to be an adept in preparing ‘ made dishes ;’ but I always 
would insist on her being able to boil a potato properly, which not half 
the cooks in England can. I’m very angry! I would at times (espe- 
cially with a mutton-chop) rather have a good potato than all the 
‘matelottes volauvents, fricassees, epigrammes,’ that modern Epicurism 
can gloat on! Ill dismiss that woman if she can’t boil potatoes bet- 
ter. Is the evening paper come in yet?” 

“No, Sir!” 

“ Are the books sent from the circulating library ?—Are they sent, I 
say—Yes?” 

“No, Sir!’ said John, with increased solicitude, as his master’s im- 
patience seemed again growing to an awful pitch. In fact, these little 
contradictions began to ruffle again the spirit that philosophy had but 
lately been endeavouring to soothe. 

** Has the farrier looked at the mare’s fetlock ?” 

**N—o—o, Sir!” ejaculated John. 

** What !”’ bellowed Ignatius, in a half-scream, half-roar of despe- 
ration. ‘*‘ What nothing done that I ordered? This is monstrous ! 
This is intolerable! Did you take the letter to the post ?—the letter, I 
say, which I left on the hall-table when I went out this morning ?” 

** |—quite—forgot it—Sir.”” 

This appeared quite to overwhelm Mr. Huffkinson. He paused, and 
said in a calmer tone, as if rage had exhausted him— __—_- 

“Recollect, you leave this house to-morrow. This is beyond en- 
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durance. I cannot be thwarted and worried in this way any longer.— 
What is that on the tray there, upon the sideboard ?”” 

“The to—paz—cross—Sir! The jeweller-——” . 

“ Has sent it up for me to look at, I suppose,” interrupted Ignatius. 
Here he took the trinket from its box. “A rascal!” he exclaimed— 
“ it is not what I ordered! I ordered a pink topaz, and the fellow has 
sent yellow! Here, take it away! Oh, good Heavens! Here, give 
me my hat! Here’s a man driven from his own roof to go and seek an 
asylum from its annoyances where he best may. I'll go to the opera 
instantly, though before the time. Was ever mortal so worried, so in- 
sulted, | may say, by vexation and contradiction as 1am? Monstrous ! 
Quite abominable! I can’t even have a mutton-chop and a potato as 
I would wish! Had I been thwarted in any arduous object, I should 
not so much have been surprised. Had I applied, for example, for a 
place under government; or looked for sincerity in a friend; or hoped 
to have gratified some object of high ambition, I should not then have 
wondered at being made the sport of fortune. But to be contradicted 
in such paltry, petty, trumpery matters—so beneath the envy of fate, as 
I should have supposed, is truly mortifying and provoking. No! not 
even when I desire it, can I get a potato boiled to my liking !—to say 
nothing of a glass of hock—to say nothing of a bright fire in a chill 
dining-room—to say nothing of. out on it! I could not, if I were 
to go on for ever, detail half the catalogue of provocations the last twenty- 
four hours—not to mention a whole life—have heaped on me !” 

With these ejaculations and complaints, Ignatius Huffkinson sallied 
forth to endeavour to forget the discord of contradiction in the concords 
of such harmonies as Bellini, or some other master of music, afforded 
at the opera. Fate, however, still looked on him maliciously. On 
arriving at the door of the “ house,’’ an enormous placard, twice as big 
as the double sheet of a morning journal, announced that Grisi was in- 
disposed and could not sing. He could scarcely believe his eyes. He 
looked again at this Doomsday Chronicle. There was no mistaking it. 
There was the announcement in Brobdignagian red letters! Baleful 
intelligence! The red letters of Draco’s law, writ in blood, could not 
have thrilled Ignatius more than that unhappy “rubric!” To describe 
the tempest of his vexation would be impossible. It would be attempt- 
ing to “describe the indescribable.” So we shall leave it to the 
imagination, as Timanthes did the grief of Agamemnon, when he 
‘veiled his head” in the picture. It may be supposed that the ex- 
clamations of disappointment we have already heard were reiterated 
tenfold on the present occasion. To memorialize them, however, is not 
in our power. ‘They were lost as we came up to the spot; for just as 
the ill-starred man had stamped his foot on the pavement in despair, 
and turned from the door of the house to the street, a cab drove up to 
the colonnade. Its wheel came plunging harum-scarum through the 
gutter, and splashing all the mud into his face, filled his mouth, and 
drove the imprecations that sought vent, back down his throat! 
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THE WIDOWER 'S WOOING. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


It was a bright spring morning, when the air was what the poets 
call genial, that, in high spirits, and half-mourning, I set out from the 
metropolis, to seek, in the Isle of Wight, the young lady to whom I had 
been somewhat prematurely engaged in the lifetime of my lamented 
Beek: That unfortunate impediment to our union was now removed, 
and though she had been gone many months I clung to my semi-sables, 
because, in my singular case, I thought that on my again beholding 
Anna Maria and her mother, my black gloves and the crape round my 
white hat, would speak volumes of love, hope, and constancy, and serve 
as signals for rejoicing. 

As the Southampton coach, on the top of which I was seated, flew 
rapidly along, I gave myself up to blissful anticipations, and though it 
did occur to me that upwards of two years and a half had elapsed since 
I had heard of Mrs. Millington and her daughter, and that such a lapse 
of time brings many changes, still the small cloud turned to me “ its 
silver lining,” and the anxious flurry of my feelings made me think my 
conveyance, though it went at the rate of nine miles an hour, a slow 
coach. The Cowes steam-packet vividly revived scenes that were past, 
and I sat upon the deck recalling one by one the events of my first 
union with Becky, my imaginary widowhood, our reunion, and my se- 
cond bereavement, about which there could be no mistake: I saw her 
as she sat for her picture—I saw her sea-sick on board the sinking 
Duck, and then, dreadful retrospection ! 1 saw her in her private box! 
But from the private box which she now occupied, she could never 
again come forth to claim me, so I lightly stepped upon terra firma, and 
looked about me at Cowes, with the air of a single man without incum- 
brances. ! 

My first walk was to the post-office to ascertain the address of Mrs. 
Millington ; I then returned to the hotel, dressed myself with great 
care, and, having cast a glance at the long mirror in the coffee-room, 
I drew on my black gloves, and with a palpitating heart proceeded 
to the house to which I had been directed. It was a very small habi- 
tation, quite in the cottage style, standing in an extremely little bit 
of garden—one of those slim dwellings which indicate the slender means 
of the proprietor, I had been aware that Anna Maria was dependent 
on her mother, and that her mother was not rich, when I had been so 
nearly united to her two years and a half ago. But on very long voy- 
ages, when two people are thrown together as we were, they are apt to 
forget earth and its dross, while fully engrossed by amorous anticipa- 
tions. Besides, though I should certainly have liked my wife, just for 
the look of the thing, to have had a little independence of her own, still 
I could afford to marry whom I pleased; and though I stood for a mo- 
ment at the door of the exceedingly small cottage, with the knocker in 
my hand, before I gave the signal which was to summon the servant, I 
cannot allow it to be supposed that the idea of withdrawing from the 
pursuit of Anna Maria, on account of her humble abode, entered my 
imagination. _ 

After twice repeating my knock, a footwoman opened the door and 
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apologized for delay, saying that she was “ a-washing ;” to the truth of 
which statement her red hands and arms, lathered and sloppy up to the 
elbows, bore ample testimony. 

“Is Mrs. Millington at home?” I falteringly inquired. 

** No, Sir—not at home,’’ replied the maid. 

“* Is—Miss—Millington within ?” 

** Both gone out, Sir.” 

** T should be sorry to disturb them if they are engaged, but I am so 
old and intimate a friend, that if they are at home, and visible to any 
one, I'm sure they would see me.” 

** Oh, they’re not inwisible no where to-day to no one here,”’ said the 
maid, shaking her head. 

** Pray take my card,” said I ; and she looked at her wet finger and 
thumb with some compunction as she took it. 

‘* And here’s half-a-crown for yourself,’’ I added, and she took that 
without hesitation or compunction, for half-crowns are not the worse for 
wetting. 

** Thank ye kindly, Sir; Missis shall have your card when she do 
come back from Lunnun.”’ 

“ What!” I exclaimed; “ gone!” 

** Went this morning to meet Missis’s maiden sister, Miss Chumps, 
what is just come from the Injies.” 

* This morning! and how long will they stay?” 

** A week, Missis said, or ten days at longest.” 

** Oh, well, it can’t be helped,” said I; ‘* I shall remain at Cowes till 
they return. Are they quite well ?” 

‘** Why, tollable. Mrs. Millington has had the flenzy, and was so 
bad Sunday come se’nnight, that Mr. Morbid the potecary gave her 
epidamic in her gruel; but she be better and strongér now, and means 
to insult somebody in Lunnun.”’ 

* And your young mistress, how is she ?” 

* Oh! she’d a touch of flenzy, too.” 

** Not serious, I hope ?” 

** Oh, no! young folks don’t somuch mind. Mr. Morbid said her’s 
was little more than a common guitar; but then he told her a cold an’t 
a thing to play with.” 

** And is she looking as lovely as ever ?” 

** Oh, charming! such a face! and then her figure’s perfect scymi- 
tar! You heard of her luck, I suppose ?” 

* No, what luck ?—unless—you mean—my arrival.” 

“] thought everybody knew. My Missis’s maiden sister, Miss 
Chumps, brought home the news from the Injies.” 

** T’ve heard nothing.” 

** Only to think! and an old friend, too! and I to have the telling 
on’t! Why Miss Anny Marier’s father’s only brother what surwived, 
had died at some queer place in those parts ;—and he’s left all his 


fortune to she !”’ 


“To Miss Millington ?” 

* Oh, yes !—no end to it !” 
* You don’t say so! have you their address in London ?” 
“Oh, yes. The British Hotel, Cockspur-street.” 


. 
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© Nery-well,” said I ; “and now, can you tell me where I can find 
furnished lodgings ?” 

** How luckily things do turn out!’ replied my interesting friend. 
** There’s Mr. Morbid has just the apartments to suit you; there, up 
the street, he’s Missis’s potecary, and you see blue and red_ bottles in 
his shop-window.”’ 

I thanked her, and proceeded to Mr. Morbid, a pale, thin, meek 
little man, who having walked me about his house, agreed, as_ the lodg- 
ings suited me, to let me have them with cooking and attendance for 
three guineas a week. I dined at the hotel, and had my luggage re- 
moved to my apartments, where I drank tea, and then wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Millington, expressive of my regret at not finding her at Cowes, 
and my anxiety for their return. Not a word did I say about that which 
was uppermost in my thoughts, Anna Maria’s accession of fortune; 
but with an assurance of my disinterested attachment for her daughter, I 
brought my epistle to a close, and directed it to Mrs. Millington, British 
Hotel, Cockspur-street. 

The next morning I ordered a dinner, plain, but gocd, and then went 
forth to enjoy the beauty of the scenery. At my dinner hour I returned 
with a very excellent appetite, and ordered up my roast fowl, oyster 
sauce, and potatoes. Up they flew, or rather I should say that I won- 
der my fowl did not fly into the apartment, for it had never been 
trussed, but had been simply suspended by its head before the fire, in a 
state of unsophistication, with its legs and wings hanging loose; and 
now it lay sprawling on the dish, more like an expiring frog than a 
barn-door fowl: the potatoes, though heated, certainly were not boiled ; 
and the oysters, plunged in melted butter, gave evidence that the indi- 
vidual who called herself cook (if there really was such a pretender in 
the house) had no intention of giving me any of her sauce. 

This won’tdo, thought I, so I walked down to Mr. Morbid’s back 
parlour, and requested to speak to him. He entered the apartment, 
stroking down his hair on his forehead in a forlorn manner. 

I began to explain my culinary distresses, and Mr. Morbid listened 
with a patient countenance, when the door opened, and in came a lady, 
taller by a head and shoulders than Mr. Morbid, whom he falteringly 
introduced to me as his wife. I bowed, and then continued my com- 
plaint ; and Mr. Morbid, perhaps struck with the hungry look which I 
involuntarily wore, began an apologetic reply ; but Mrs. Morbid stopped 
him with a vehement exclamation. 

* Don’t listen to Mr. M. Mr. M., don't speak. He knows nothing, 
Sir—/ settles it all. J means to dress the gentleman’s dinner to-morrow,”” 

Now Mrs. Morbid was a strapping dame, in a silk gown, with a mus- 
lin cape, a flyaway lace cap with artificial sweet peas, and yellow 
diaculum shoes. 

“ You dress my dinner, Madam!” said I; “that is out of the 
question.” 

But expostulation was vain; and Mrs. Morbid, in the absence of the 
real cook, who, I believe, had the flenzy, was to perform the part as an 
amateur. Alas! day after day, I grumbled over an ill-dressed dinner, 
On inquiry, I found that the kitchen grate had been unfairly diminished, 
by the insertion of iron plates on either side. The fire, in fact, looked 
as if it had been laced into a tight pair of stays, the ribs seemed com- 
pressed, and the vital spark almost extinct. 1 needed no moralist to 
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remind me of the littleness of the grate. I'soon ascertained that, at 
the apothecary’s lodgings, I had no chance of adinner unless I could 
literally make up ae to live upon rhubarb tart. 

But ren were all these minor anxieties to one who daily looked for 
a letter from his soul’s idol? Could J expect to relish food ? 

At length it came, not precisely the reply | had expected, but still 
nothing actually todamp my ardour. We had parted suddenly, and in 
circumstances most painful to all parties. Nearly three years had since 
elapsed ; and it was something to find her still unmarried, still disen- 
gaged, still willing to meet me at her mother’s house. In fact, what 
more could I expect? I read the letter a second time, kissed it, and 
sat down to a medicated mutton-pie with a very tolerable appetite. 

Mrs. and Miss Millington, accompanied by Miss Chumps, in due 
course of time arrived from London; and I was summoned to their 
temporary residence, Pigmy Villa. 

Again I stood in the very littie garden ; again I knocked at the door 
of the very small house; and again it was opened by the handmaid 
who had already indulged me with an interview. I was admitted, and 
shown into the very smallest parlour I ever saw in my life. I sat there 
in great agitation for some time; and then the door opened, and Miss 
Anna Maria, my ci-devant betrothed, stood before me. _I was ve 
much agitated, and for the first ten minutes I could talk of nothing but 
the weather and the “flenzy ;”” but she had more courage than myself, 
and she soon came to the point. 

“‘ It is some time since we met, Mr. Daffodil,”’ said she. 

“* Nearly three years,” I replied, sighing deeply. 

* You have experienced strange vicissitudes.”’ 

“ True,”’ I answered ; “ wonderful ups-and-downs. But she I once 
thought down, and who suddenly rose up, is now, as I suppose your 
Mamma informed you, at rest.” 

* Poor thing *”’ 

“ Yes; and so I come to you for consolation.” 

* When I first knew you, Sir,” said Anna Maria, with provoking 
coolness, “ you seemed to require little consolation ; you thought proper 
to pay me marked attention during the voyage, and being very young, 
and very inexperienced, I complied with my mother’s wishes, and ac- 
cepted you.” 

** T now am free to claim your plighted hand.” 

** Since that period,” she added, “1 have become three years older, 
I have therefore more experience, and, I hope, more sense ; you, Sir, 
are also three years older, and you ook it.”’ 

* Ma’am; Miss Millington; Anna Maria—” 

“ Do not interrupt me. I certainly promised tomarry you: when 
you proposed for me, you were not aware of an impediment to our 
union; therefore, if your attachment was real, the circumstances which 
separated us must have given you deep pain. As no obstacle now 
exists, and-as you have again sought me, I do not think I should be 

justified in retracting the consent which I formerly gave ; that is, if you 
persist in your determination to wed a portionless girl.” 

** When I came to seek you here, sweet idol of my beating heart,” I 
replied, “I might have been the smallest degree in the world startled at 
the very little house in which I found your very small establishment.” 
“ That is candid: then, adieu.” 


‘ 
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** Nay, J said not that: and you are endeavouring to conceal from me 
a circumstance which (though nothing could render you more dear) is 
still, in a worldly point of view, highly gratifying to any individual 
about to be—that is, I don’t mean to say that—in fact, I’m aware of 
the accession of fortune.’’ 

* Oh, you are? Well, isn’t she lucky ?” 

ee Who ?”? 

** My aunt.” 

** ‘What aunt ?” 

** Miss Chumps.” ' 

“Qh! your mother’s maiden sister, who brought the news? Yes, 
yes, she, and indeed all in any way connected with you, must rejoice in 
your good fortune.” 

¢ Mine p? 

** Yes, yours.” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly ; anything advantageous to one so near and dear 
as an aunt, must of course gratify me; not that I have any selfish 
reason to rejoice, for though aunt Chumps is not young, she will of 
course marry.”’ 

** I beg your pardon,” said I; ‘it seems to me that I do not clearly 
comprehend this matter; and, now I remember, it was but an ignorant 
girl that spoke to me on the subject.” 

“If she told you that my aunt, Miss Chumps, had unexpectedly come 
into a large fortune, she told you the truth.” 

** Your aunt ?” 

* Yes; was that what you heard ?” 

** No—yes—that is—I really—I forget.”’ 

“Oh, of course, you were thinking of other things. But do you know 
I never was so surprised as when I heard you had recollected me after 
such a lapse of time. You must not forget the disparity in our ages ; 
I am many years younger than yourself, and you may by-and-by think 
me gay and giddy. Visit us, if you please, but speak no more of love 
until you have very seriously reconsidered the matter.” 

I retired to my lodgings, startled, disappointed, disorganized; and as 
prevention is better than cure, I sent down to Mr. Morbid for an anti- 
bilious pill; but notwithstanding my precaution my slumbers that night 
were feverish and disturbed. 

The next day I was introduced to Miss Chumps, and I really thought 
her a very interesting woman. A long residence in a tropical climate 
had tinged her with deep yellow, and the lines under her eyes and 
round her mouth were peculiarly dark. Her form, tall and erect, was 
perhaps what critical people would have called meagre, but still there 
was a certain something about her, far from disagreeable. She had 
been sent out to India to seek a husband when she was very young 
(which must have been a long time ago), and the search having been 
fruitless, she now came back again, possibly to establish a similar look- 
out in her native land. 

I don’t know how it happened, but I saw very little of Anna Maria 
or her mother during my daily visits to Pigmy Villa. Miss Chumps 
always received me, and now and then we strolled together by the sea- 

shore. She had left England so early in life, that her notions were all 
oriental—she certainly must have been a little bit vulgar before she set 
out; and [fam inclined to think that a long residence in India, unless 
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the individual is naturally elegant, and has been early associated in 
England with persons of refinement, is not particularly calculated to 
give ladies what we are in the habit of considering ladylike ways and 
notions. 

The Chumpses were persons of low origin. An early marriage with 
a most gentlemanlike man had made Mrs. Millington presentable in 
any society; but her spinster-sister, Miss Chumps, looked so odd, and 
had such odd manners, that one would not have been anxious to incur 
the responsibility of presenting her anywhere. Still what Anna Maria 
had told me about the accession of fortune rendered her somewhat in- 
teresting in my eyes, and being, as I thought, rather neglected by the 
niece, [ was glad to avail myself of the excuse to try and get into the 
good graces of the aunt. 

** I have been in India myself,” said I to her one day. 

“So they tell me,’’ she replied. ‘“ Oh, India’s the place for us 
women! I remember at Rainandpore the ball that Lord Puffing gave 
us. He was dressed as a Rajah, and I and five other ladies (the hand- 
somest they could pick out) were his six wives! I wish you could have 
seen me with my shawls, and my tissue-turban, and my beetle-wings !” 

** But you like England, I hope ?” 

“ Oh, London’s pretty well, if they would but wash it clean. I 
arrived some days before I was expected, and stayed by myself at the 
Golden Cross, Charing Cross, until sister Millington and my niece 
joined me.” 

** Unpleasant for a single lady.” 

“Yes, especially for one accustomed to the manners of the East. But 
I recollected that I had a cousin Chumps in trade, one my sister don’t 
wish to hear talked about, and looking in the Directory I found him 
out, and wrote him a note, and he came and called with his wife, and 
they asked me to tea, which was civil and obliging; they lodged at a 
porkshop in the Strand, called Devonshire House.” 

“I’ve not the pleasure of knowing it,” said I; “but I’ve seen the 
advertisement.” 

*“ Well,” proceeded Miss Chumps, “I was not sorry to have an op- 
portunity of seeing a little of London society ; so I put on a beautiful 
bright yellow China-crape dress, with a handsome scarlet India shawl, 
my beetle-wing turban, and my bangles, and ordering a hackney-coach 
at eight o’clock in the evening, I desired the man to drive to Devon- 
shire House.”’ 

“Pray go on,” said I, beginning to take an interest in her adventure. 

“Well, away we went, and arrived at some gates which were thrown 
open; there seemed to be some demur about admitting the vehicle ; 
but the moment my beetle-wings glittered at the window, the porter 
allowed us to proceed. We drove up to a magnificent mansion, from 
every window of which lights were beaming, and we stopped at a splen- 
did portico, the large folding-doors were open, crowds of liveried menials 
stood ready to receive me, ard the interior of the hall blazed with mag- 
nificence. Am I in a dream? thought I. People approached; the 
door of the coach was opened ; the steps let down; and I descended. 
I thought I heard the words ‘ hackney-coach’ whispered by a gentleman 
in full dress, and another also in a whisper replied, ‘Oh, a foreigner 
of distinction, a stranger no doubt;’ and with much ceremony I was 
escorted to the door of a saloon, and I immediately found myself in a 
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circle of distinguished individuals, one of whom—really the most gen- 
tlemankke man I ever beheld—came forward to receive me, but started 
back after he had advanced a few steps, as if overcome by the oriental 
splendour of my appearance. I could not quite understand all this; 
I looked round in vain for cousin Chumps, and instead of seeing pre- 
parations for tea and smelling buttered toast, I thought I heard ‘ dinner’ 
mentioned by a gentleman in powder, who walked in at another door 
and made a graceful bow.” 

‘Good gracious !”’ said I, “ what a sad mistake!” 

“So it appeared,” replied the spinster; “for the gentlemanlike 
man spoke to the man in power, and he spoke to me, and inquired 
whom he had the honour of addressing; I certainly was agitated, but 
distinctly articulated ‘Miss Chumps, from India,’ when a tall handsome 
man in regimentals said something about deranged intellects, and some 
of the young people laughed, while others looked on me with an eye of 
compassion. I fainted dead away, and knew very little what happened 
until I found myself in my bedchamber at the Golden Cross,”’ 

It was evident from Miss Chumps’s story that she had appeared in 
the first circles in London; yet it was with difficulty I could resist 
laughing at her adventure. To change the conversation, however, I 
touched on a tender theme ; and ere a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
false to the fair niece, I had breathed vows of unalterable love to the 
more affluent aunt. She seemed much astonished at my offer. 

** ‘You must make my peace with Anna Maria,” said I. 

“* Why, to tell you the truth,” she replied, “I do not think she will 
regret your desertion; I believe, after what passed between you three 
years ago, she considered herself bound in honour to accept your hand, 
if you persisted in your suit ; though, between ourselves, I think she has 
been rather attached to a very handsome officer, of her own age, quar- 
tered at Newport.” 

“So much the better,” I replied. 

** But I must do you the justice to say that your giving her up now 
is a proof of disinterested honourable feeling, which does you credit. 
You courted her when she was comparatively poor, and there are few 
who would have voluntarily withdrawn their claims at the very moment 
when she became rich, and bestowed those affections on one portionless 
as myself.” 

I stood aghast. Had the servant-girl then told me truth, and had 
Anna Maria merely misled me to try the disinterestedness of my 
motives? So it proved. I had been engaged to dine with Mrs, Mil- 
lington that day, and at dinner I was placed by Miss Chumps, the 
antiquated possessor of forty pounds a-year unencumbered property, 
while Anna Maria, who now possessed five thousand a-year, sat radiant 
with smiles and beauty by the side of Captain Beaumont of the 
dragoons. 

So much for a Widower’s Wooing. There was now no Becky to 
come forth and claim me, and voluntary apostacy was likely to be 
rewarded with an action for breach of promise of marriage. Deprived 
of the smiles of Miss Millington, I found small consolation in the ogles 
of Miss Chumps; and perhaps I may hereafter make public some more 
of the miss-adventures of a Widower. 
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THE KING OF CLUBS. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Ciuss were once the prevailing fashion in England,—I donot allude 
to those convivial sivemnbtion so pleasantly depicted and described in all 
their varieties by the periodical called “The Guardian,” but to those 
criniferous appendages to the head worn by the bucks of that period. 
Pig-tails and “ knockers ” superseded the ponderous “ clubs ;” and sub- 
sequently, “ crops’ were, and have, with little variation, continued to 
be the mode. Strange! but assuredly of all the goddesses worshipped 
by the moderns, Fashion has the chief place in their pantheon. 

Although of the feminine gender, she most resembles our sober and 
thrifty merchants—for she is continually “on the change.” 

But to return to the clubs. Of all those recorded in modern or 
ancient times, the club of Hercules stands pre-eminent. The Greeks, 
the first story-tellers in the world, relate innumerable wonders performed 
by it, and who can doubt their veracity? This club, by the way, was 
no appendage to any human block as before mentioned, but was in 
itself a solid wooden block, gnarled and knotted in a most picturesque 
manner, and used by Hercules as a “ tool’? or weapon of offence or 
defence, as occasion required. In fact, it was the gigantic grandfather, 
the “‘ thumping”’ Adam of the degenerated race of shilelaghs ! 

The exploits or labours of Hercules, the King of Clubs, have been 
frequently related before in simple prose and —- rhyme. If we fora 
moment considered that we could not tell the tale more pleasantly, we 
would at once abandon the theme; but we think we can—and prove 
too, most indubitably, that our King of Clubs was a trump! 

Know then, most erudite reader, that Hercules was the son of 
Jupiter and Alemena. Juno, the haughty and imperious wife of Jupiter, 
delivered one of her longest “ curtain-lectures” on the occasion, and 
would willingly have sent the interesting illegitimate to the foundling 
or ‘the workhouse, had such asylums for disowned bantlings existed at 
that romantic period. Jupiter’s thunder was paralysed and silenced by 
her sweet voice, and 


** He scratched his ear, the infallible resource 
To which embarrassed people have recourse ;” 


and, we are sorry to add, that the affectionate Juno scratched his 
face. For the sake of public decency we will, however, draw a veil 
over these domestic squabbles, which how interesting soever they may 
be to the parties concerned, are offensive to the delicate eye of decorum. 
Finding that all her rage fell upon him, like a flash of lightning upon a 
conductor, she desisted from her loquacious persecution; but, being 
always attended by her favourite bird the peacock, she, of course, had 
“all her eyes about her,” as they say in the vulgate. 

Hercules was still in his cradle—that is, as still as most infants 
generally are in that situation—and Juno resolved to send him some 
“playthings.” Her first idea was a “rattle’—and, as Jupiter con- 
fessed, she certainly possessed an extraordinary one of her own—but 
upon mature consideration she made an addition to her intended pre- 
sent, and subsequently gave Master Hercules a couple of rattle-snakes. 
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How injudicious are the gifts of some people! They might have bitten 
him ; and Juno, to whom this same probability had occurred, returned 
hastily to his apartment to see if they really had; and, to her dismay, 
beheld the stout little fellow grappling them tightly by the throat and 
tossing them about his cradle as limp as a pair of list garters! He had 
8 edthem! This was his first feat before he could run alone! 
He soon outgrew his pinafores; and in course of time arrived at man- 
hood. The enmity of Juno, however, still unrelentingly pursued him ; 
and, although a muscular youth, he would willingly have accepted the 
“+ oem of errand-boy to Jupiter, but the place was already filled by 
ercury. 

His hf of favour at court was a bar to credit, and none of the 
Stultzes of the day would measure him for a suit; instead, therefore, 
of splendid clothes, befitting his station and degree, he got into idle 
habits. His moral character was still unimpeached, and being naturally 
of an ardent and romantic temperament, he resolved to sally forth as a 
knight-errant, and, if possible, to knock down tyranny and oppression, 
and pick up a livelihood. His valour was indomitable—his strength 
incomparable. Tearing up an oak by the roots, he fashioned it into a 
formidable club, and throwing it carelessly across his shoulders—with 
no other burthen than his domestic griefs—he wandered into the forest 
of Nemea. 

Aurora had just drawn the purple curtains of her couch in the east, 
and looked with a radiant and blushing countenance upon the world, 
when a roarer—in the shape of a monstrous lion—rushed rampantly 
through a leafy brake upon the astonished Hercules. He grasped his 
club and calmly awaited the approach of his voracious enemy. With 
mane erect, and lashing his swarthy sides with his tasseled tail, he bore 
down upon our hero. His loud voice rang through the forest, and made 
the affrighted echoes shrink in terror and dismay. At one tremendous 
bound he sprang upon his intended victim. The situation of Hercules 
was awful; but he saluted his antagonist with a firmness and decision 
that were irresistible. His next spring proved the “ winter of his dis- 
content ;” for the renowned club fell so pat upon his skull, that he 
rolled over on his back and extended his huge paws in the most tranquil 
state of peace and insensibility. 

“The first and the best hit I ever made in my life,”’ exclaimed Her- 
cules, leaning on his club, and gazing cautiously upon the lion. “ He 
came and—he is gone! And now, most royal beast, having given thee 
a dressing, thou shalt return the compliment.” And stooping down, 
he undressed poor Leo in a jiffy. 

Enveloping himself in the royal robes, which really fitted him to a 
hair, he surveyed himself, like another Narcissus, in the natural mirror 

of an adjacent—puddle! 
' Really, now,” said he, “ there is a vast difference between a bare 
skin and a lion’s skin! This is truly an enviable acquisition, and 
my trunk, like a traveller’s, is certainly the better for the hairy covering.” 

Having uttered this self-gratulatory soliloquy, he threw his club over 
his shoulder again and departed, leaving the dead body to an inquest of 
the ravens. 

Pursuing his journey, he met with few incidents worthy of remark, 
until he came to the Lake of Lerna. Stooping to slake his thirst, for 
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habit and necessity had both contributed to make him atem man, 
what was his surprise on beholding the seven-headed Hydra .squinti 
maliciously at him with her fourteen eyes! “ Well ! this beats pattle- 
snakes all to nothing!” exclaimed Hercules, his mind recurring:to;the 
memorable exploit of his babyhood. hoe oer 

Proudly arching her necks, she extended her jaws...“ Hot hol? 
cried Hercules, “ I suppose, Madam, by showing your teeth, like a 
beauty, I am to conclude that you wish to engage me.” 4 

Now, as he was indubitably the most “ striking’? character of his 
dey, this was a very probable conclusion; and he forthwith gallantly 
saluted the Hydra with such admirable effect that one of her.seven 
heads dropped off. Presto! another sprang up im its place! which: so 
tickled Hercules, that he burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ Why, this is boy’s play,” said he; “‘ one down the other come onj 
practically illustrated under seven heads !” 

The conflict, however, became beyond a joke, and Hercules retreated 
up the strand, followed by the Hydra. Bravely he fought, and never 
had the seven-headed serpent beheld such a display of muscles on that 
strand before! Finding herself completely out of her element, she 
turned towards the lake, when Hercules, taking advantage of her posi- 
tion, struck her dexterously on the tip of her tail, and she dropped 
down stone-dead before she had time to think of her latter end. And 
so both her tail and her history were appropriately finished with a 
wood-cut! Her dyeing, however, did not cease with her death, for her 
blood completely crimsoned the Lake of Lerna. 

Hercules having dined, “ with his club”’ continued his journey’ in 
search of adventures. He had not travelled far before he fell in with 
the celebrated Erymanthian boar,—an animal of astonishing size and 
ferocity. His enormous tusks and bristles were alone sufficient to have 
made tooth-brushes for a whole generation! No sooner did Hercules 
catch his eye than he uttered a loud and sonorous grunt, and rising 
from the mire in which he had been taking his siesta or afternoon’s nap, 
he trotted unwieldily towards him. 

** I’m not given to pork,” said Hercules, “ but, i’faith, here is pork 
given tome. I bear an oak, but my oak bears no acorns for his enter- 
tainment. He seems well-fed, however, although, from the muddiness 
of his hide, I ’m sure a little ‘ wash’ would do him no harm.” 

He had scarcely pronounced this soliloquy, of which the foolish wild 
boar understood not a syllable, when he was compelled to act promptly 
on the defensive, for a thrust from the tusks of his porcine foe threatened 
to make an awful dent in his legs. 

* Egad,”’ exclaimed he, “I must keep my legs at any rate, for I’ve 
really such a run of business in the fighting line, that | shall not be 
able to keep pace with my customers.” And he straightwith made 
such an impression on the grunter’s carcass, that he lay kicking in a 
most unromantic and inelegant attitude at the feet of his victor. 

Hercules had heard much talk in the neighbourhood of the quarrel- 
some conduct of his prostrate foe, and, for the sake of future quiet, was 
resolved to bind him down to keep the peace. With this charitable 
intention towards mankind, he proceeded to cord the legs of the boar. 

“ There now,” said he, after completing his operations, “‘ that is 
what one may call ham-stringing. I have taken especial care, too, not 
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to tie up his legs with a running knot. But, lest my bristly friend 
may alarm any wanderers on this track, I think it were better to put 
out of the way.” 

And, prompted by this kindly feeling, he raised the boar in his 
arms, and carrying him carefully to an adjoining precipice, dropped 
him gently over ! : 

The whole of the following year our doughty hero recreated himself 
in hunting with no other pack than that in which he carried his pro- 
visions : he pursued on foot a hind consecrated to Diana ;—and a most 
extraordinary animal it was, having feet of brass and horns of gold. 
By-the-by, horns of gold is rather an Hibernicism ; we should have 
said antlers. He finally came up with the deer creature, and brought 
a oa and never before or since was hind hunted by such a gallant 

ck! 

He next killed or dispersed the Stymphalides (certain birds of the 
vulture genus—which fed upon human flesh) ; at least they were never 
afterwards known to send their bills into any man! 

Women were, are, and ever will be, averse to clubs; and, notwith- 
standing the Amazons were all warlike women, they spoke very slight- 
ingly of the club of Hercules. Their contempt naturally provoked him ; 
and single-handed he engaged the whole host of female combatants, 
Their military tactics and discipline proved unavailing ; he effectually 
put them to the rout, and took prisoner Hyppolita their queen. 

** Ah! you coward !” exclaimed the royal and disconsolate Amazon ; 
** would you strike a woman ?” 

** Nay,” said Hercules, bowing most gracefully : “ if you will act 
like men, you must expect to be treated as such. Although your 
charms certainly declare that you were born to strike all men, it must be 
after a more amiable mode than that which you have practised. Throw 
aside these warlike arms, for those delicate hands were intended for 
other bows than those you use so cruelly. Women’s eyes and tongues 
are their natural weapons,—their modesty their best defence.” 

And having finished this lecture, Hercules, like many other lec- 
turers, led away his hearer. 

As in all these exploits Hercules had proved himself a stalwart man, 
so, in his next achievement, did he indubitably prove himself a stable 
boy, for in one day he perfectly cleansed the stalls of Augeas, which 
had not been emptied for thirty years, though three thousand oxen were 
continually lodged in them. The most gigantic broom that ever was 
made would have been completely stumped in such a proceeding; our 
hero, therefore, wisely had recourse to a more summary and efficient 
mode, for he actually turned a river into the stable, and washed it out 
as cleverly as any scullion would a dirty saucepan. In fine, Hercules, 
who'was game to the backbone, overcame the dung-hills ! 

He had no fear, and was the identical man to take the bull by the 
horns on every occasion, and chance soon gave him an opportunity of 
exemplifying the truth of this remark. Happening to be in Crete, he 
heard the lamentations of the people, who were daily harassed by a 
furious bull. ‘* Show me the beast,”’ he cried, “ and if I do not beat 
him to the tenderest beef in the kingdom, henceforth call me a calf!” 

But he had no need of their assistance in pointing out the object of 
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their terror, for the bull showed himself. On he came, like some knight 
in a tournament, with a flourish of horns ! fthook yee 

** Fly!” exclaimed the people in dismay, at the same time.scattering 
in every direction. gy 8 tom rit 

* Fly?” cried Hereules, contemptuously; and raising ‘his club, he 
took such a correct aim, that he hit the bull’s eye,and completely turned 
him round. Catching him by the tail, he then pursued the» 
animal over the plain, beating such a tattoo upon his ribs thet he would 
willingly have left his tail behind him (a very natural melination), to 
have escaped from the merciless drubbing of Hercules; but the faster 
he ran the faster he held him, tilt nt last the bull being completely 
tamed, fell sprawling and helpless at his victor’s feet, The grateful 
Cretans gathered about him, loudly applauding his valour, They: de- 
clared that they had never witnessed such a sight before. du 

* No!” said Hercules ; ‘* why beef and batter is a common dish in 
my country. But you have now nothing to apprehend; he’ll never run 
at man, woman, or child again, depend on’t; therefore you need neither 
care nor fear a rush! for he ’s completely cowed !’’ 

Still thirsting for adventure he travelled into Thrace, where the cruel 
tyrant Diomede then swayed the sceptre. There his fame having out- 
stripped his legs, he was graciously invited to a royal banquet. Her- 
cules accepted the polite invitation, and seated himself among the 
company, 

Now he had ascertained from a private quarter on which he could 
confidently rely, that Diomede was in the habit of feeding his horses 
with the flesh of his guests. This pleasant prospect would probably 
have destroyed the appetite of any other man, But Hercules feared 
nothing, and feasted away and quafied goblet after goblet with the most 

rfect sang froid. The conviviality having been kept up till a very 

ate hour, the atrocious host arose and signified his pleasure that his 
gallant company should retire to their apartments for the night. 

Hercules was upon his legs in a twinkling, ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, 
smiling, and extending his right hand oratorically, and clutching his 
club manfully in his left; “ gentlemen, what I am about to propose 
I am sure will meet with general applause and approbation—(Hear, 
hear!) Although a wayfarer and a stranger in the land, I have not 
only been greatly honoured, but most graciously received—(Hear !) 
Those whom I have the honour to address I believe are equally strangers 
here, and therefore must feel as I feel on this occasion—to me the 
proudest moment of my mortal existence.”” (Shouts.) Diomede-coughed, 
and modestly turning away his head to hide his confusion, said, sharply, 
** Waiters, leave the room.’’ “ Gentlemen,” continued Hercules, “‘ there 
are times when the exuberance of a man’s feelings overcome his utter- 
ance; but neither wine nor gratitude have power to stultify mine. 
Gentlemen, the individual I am about to name is a man of the most 
extraordinary taste—(Hear, hear!) Yes, the gentle Diomede is not 
only delighted to feed his guests, but never fails to feed his horses 
( Bravo!)—with his quests !”” | 
.  (Athrill of horror ran through the assembly. Diomede started from 

his chair as if he had accidentally sat upon a pin.) : 

**Gentlemen—Draw your swords, and keep fast the doors. .Mon- 
ster!” continued Hercules, “I know you, and have no inclination to be 
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cut into bite for your horses’ mouths (for race horses ought’ to’ have 
coarser food!) Nay, I have a great disinclination ‘to have ‘even my 
corn cut for their entertainment. I therefore attach you as my prisoner. 
Stir not a peg, or I brain you with my club! No! thou antici- 
pator of the Inquisition that will hereafter be! thou shalt not put either 
me or these innocent gentlemen to the rack!’? And then gently tap- 
ping the tyrant on the head, he bound him hand and foot, and accom+ 
panied by the whole company, threw him into a dungeon in his own 
sinedy to the admiration of all his vassals and the delight of the whole 
m, 7 i ; 

‘Having got his hand in, Hercules went over to Spain, where Geryon, 
a cruel giant with three bodies (representing, I suppose, King, Lords, 
and Commons), wore the royal crown; and our hero, who cared for 
nobody, unceremoniously ‘ cracked his crown,”? and was unanimously 
thanked by the people for the “change.” 

-cider was the favourite * tipple”’ of our Man of Might, and 
being informed that the Garden of the Hesperides produced the best 
apples in the world for the manufacture of the sparkling beverage, he 
passed the mile-stones like a tandem in order to procure a crop. 

He found, however, that his waggish informers had endeavoured to 
puta trick upon him ; for, lo! and behold, the golden fruit was guarded 
by a scaly dragon. 

“This is a poser, however!” exclaimed Hercules, standing on tiptoe 
and peeping at the monstrous guard, who was quietly munching the 
windfalls. ‘‘ No matter! danger is only the hone on which valour 
sharpens his steel. The adventure is worth at least a trial, especially 
as the fruit of victory is displayed so temptingly before me.” 

And striding cautiously into the garden, he gave the dragon such a 
salute upon the back as almost at once turned the scales in his favour. 

The dragon curled up his barbed tail, and spread his wings with a 
noise that’could only be compared to the sudden opening of a thousand 
umbrellas ! while smoke and flames issued from his gaping jaws and 
distended nostrils. 

Hercules meantime was not idle, but laid about him with such vigour 
and rapidity that he soon brought his enemy to the ground. 

The struggle now became desperate ; the claws of the battered dragon 
convulsively ploughed up the earth, and he was evidently suffering from 
the pain of his bruises, Hercules, naturally tender-hearted and com- 
passionate, was resolved to put him out of his misery as quickly as pos- 
sible; big with this charitable intention, he — upon his back, and 
at one blow beat his enormous head as flat as a biffin! 

Resting from his toil, he regarded the indistinguishable features of 
the dragon with a smile. 

“* By the holy poker !”? cried he, “I think that Jast blow has put the 
creature completely out of countenance! Sure now, his own mother 
would not recognize him ; that is, if he had one, which, by-the-by, is a 
— of little importance, as I have at any rate made a mummy of 

im !” 


Having accomplished this affair, and refreshed himself for several . 


days in the beautiful gardens, of the Hesperides, Hercules took it into 
his head to pay. a visit—that is, he went, as nurses say to little children, 
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to the “naughty place’—the entrance to which was at that time 
guarded by Cerberus, the triple-headed dog. _ he 

What on earth could possibly induce a man of his rank ‘and acknow- 
] ability to let himself down so, we cannot imagine; but go he 
certainly did—and what is more, stole away the watch-dog! °°’ © 

It was a mad freak at best, and tended to effect a material change in 
the morality of the world; for it unfortunately removed one of the 
obstacles in the way of mankind, who have a natural inclination té ‘run 
headlong in that particular direction. Ji hea ire 

This was almost the last remarkable action performed by this extra- 
ordinary man; for being badly off for soap, and too poor to” pay a 
washerwoman, he was compelled to wash his own garments, and one 
day having put them on before they were perfectly aired, he caught a 
severe cold, accompanied by shivering and other symptoms of an ague- 
fit. No other sudorific being within his reach, he kindled a large fire 
of the dry branches of trees, and oe himself beside it in order to 
promote perspiration, he unfortunately fell asleep, and rolling into the 
midst of the flames was completely consumed—and thus one of the 
greatest heroes that ever existed ended in smoke ! 








“MY NAME 1S NOVICE;” 
A SPEEKCH, not out OF “ DOUGLAS.” 


My name is Novice; in St. James's Square 
My father lives, and my good mother too, 
Whose constant care’s to take her daughters out, 

And leave her only son, myself, at home. 

But I had heard of parties, and I long’d 

To follow through the dance some high-born dame : 

*Pa lent the carriage which Mamma denied. 

Scarce had I got to Lady Dumbley’s ball, ® 
(She'd not yet fill'd her rooms,) when, with a rap, 

A band of hot barbarians from the East 

Rush’d like a torrent from the hall below, 

Shocking our high-bred dames: th’ Exclusives fled 

For safety and for supper; Lalone, 

With cup of tea and slice of bread-and-butter, 
Hover'd about the enemy, and mark’'d 

The prettiest girl; then hasted to her side. 

Her with a bow and fifty chosen smiles 

I met advancing. Now my suit I press'd ;— 

I fought—I conquer'd—ere the music sounds. 
With such a winning smile I pierced her heart, 
And in my arms bore through the waltz the fair. 
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reid ‘THE ATRE-ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON, 
Conflicting Criticisms :—The . Little Pedlington Dictator; the Little 
 odny dedlington Weekly Observer ;. the impartial Play-bill, 


Tuesday morning, ten o’clock.—Breakfast, the “ Little Pedlington 
Dictator,” the “Little Pedlington Weekly Observer,” and the — 
bill for this evening are all before me. As I concluded last night, so 
do.I begin this morning, by saying—“ I shall see how far my statement 
of facts is borne out by the ‘Dictator’ and the ‘Observer.’ As for 
opinions, theirs will be theirs, as mine are mine*.” The. play-bill 

cing intended, I presume, as a mere announcement of the performance 
provided for the entertainment of the public, I cannot expect to. be in- 
formed by it of any fact beyond that, or to receive from it any opinion 
at, all. As well might I look to the simple advertisements of Mr. 
Fudgefield (the celebrated auctioneer of this place) to find a broken- 
down hack, which he may have to sell, invested with all the attributes 
of a “Flying Childers,” or a mud-hovel transformed, by the magic 
power of description, into an Italian villa. 

The first paper before me being the “ Lirrte Pepiineton Dic- 
TATOR,” with that I begin. Its motto (adopted, no doubt, for its rigid 
applicability) is 

“Tam Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let po dog bark.” 


“Last night our Dramatic Temple was opened for the season to the 
votaries of Thalia and Melpomene. Long before the rising of the cur- 
tain the house was filled in every part to a degree of compact and imper- 
vious density. Nor is this to be wondered at. A new melodrama 
written by that subtle and deep-searching dramatist, Mr. Dowlas, the 
principal, or, indeed, the chief and main-sustaining character of which 
was to be represented by that heart-probing and soul-enthralling actor, 
Mr. Snoxell, was of itself sufficient to account for the circumstance. 
But when it is considered that, in addition to this, an Occasional Ad- 
dress from the feminine and graceful pen of Miss OPrre was to be 
delivered ; and, also, that the facetious and mirth-compelling Mr. Tip- 
pleton was to appear in two pieces, written expressly for the purpose of 
displaying his unrivalled and incomparable powers, wonder must alto- 
gether subside and cease. 

“* Having taken our place, our eye rested, with throbbing satisfaction 
and delight, on the new drop-scene, the joint work of those singularly 
eminent and gifted artists, Daubson and Smearwell. But we must 
suggest what would be a grand and obvious improvement, and one that 
must be made. The neutral tints in the middle distance contrasting 
abruptly with the bright and sunny radiance of colour in the fore- 
ground, whilst a deep and mysterious shadow pervades the back: the 
consequence is that the chiaro-scuro of the aérial perspective is dimi- 
nished, and the general sentiment and feeling of the whole picture 
weakened and subdued. Were it otherwise, with what captivating and 
Claude-like effect would the twenty-four green doors, each wi its 





* See “* Opening of the Theatre Royal, Little Pedlington,” N. M. M. for March. 
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brass-knocker, relieve the solemn and Rembrandt-like tones-of the back- 
ground! whilst the meditative repose and Titranesque bteadth and 
stability of the grenadiers at the corner, would present a masterly ex- 
aitiple of the Michdelanygelesque sublimity of the pictorial art! This 
our opinion cannot be disputed—or we have studied our ‘ Vocabulary 
of Art” to very little purpose.” hve 

* Conclusive criticism, this of Mr. Fiat’s !”’ thought I... *’The young 
gentleman is blest with a style, too!’’? Now, as charity is said to cover 
& multitude of sins, so may it be said of a style—a style par excellence 
that it is ample compensation for the absence of sense and meaning. 
Some there may be who disagree with me to the extent of desiring 
a modicum of meaning, a small portion of sense: be it 80: I—to,use 
the fashionable phrase—* go the whole hog.’’ Give me but a fine, style 
—be it the “graphic,” the “ picturesque,” the “ spirit-stirring,” the 
“ intensely-thrilling,”’ the “ widely-grasping,”’ the “ deeply-search- 
ing,”? the—the—in short, be it any one of the thousand new-fangled 
styles, so it be but a fine style—and I am satisfied, Any one common- 
place person may write what any other common-place person may 
understand. But Mr. Fiat writes like a genius, and is rarely intel- 
ligible ; and, such is my admiration of his style, even upon this short 
acquaintance with it, that no power upon earth, short of the power of 
an Act of Parliament, shall compel me to understand it,—But let me 
continue the perusal of the “* Dictator.” 

“The overture was performed with that chromatic intonation, that 
wondrous power of harmonic modulation, and that singularly Mozart- 
like oneness of effect for which Mr. Wagglebow’s band is so eminently 
celebrated, But looking, as is our wont to do, beneath the surface, and 
penetrating the innermost soul and under-current of things, we must 
say that there were passages of that marvellous work (the March in 
the Battle of Prague) which were not given in accordance with the 
sublime and astounding intention of the master-spirit which produced 
it. It is not with a composition of such masterly and wide-sweeping 
grandeur, such subtlety of depth and refinement as this, as it may be 
with such works as ‘Molly put the Kettle on,’ or ‘ Hey Cockalorum 
Jig, which appeal merely to the more obvious sympathies of our 
natitre. This addresses itself as well to the mysterious operations of 
the finest intellect, as to the more general, but deeply-moving power, of 
passion and sentiment; and requires, accordingly, a kindred zest, and 
strong tendency towards the loftiest faculties of appreciation, on the 

art of the performer. We do not mean to assert that the Waggle- 
ws were totally deficient in these qualities, or that the performer 
upon the big drum did not occasionally manifest a fine feeling for the 
remoter and more subtle beauties of the composer; but if they hope to 
make a closer and more intense approach towards perfection, they must 
dive. into the profundities of the great Maestro, with a patient and 
learned spirit, as wehave done. This they must do. And, indeed, 
upon all musical matters our opinion and advice must be received with 
implicit acquiescence—or it is to very little purpose that we have been 
qualifying ourselves for this branch of our high office, by learning to 
play upon the fiddle for these six months and upwards.” 

If this be not “ diving into the profundities of things,”’ the deuce is in 

it. But, to the “ Dictator” again. srl 
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“An Occasional Address, of excelling loveliness, and pa | 
purity and grace, was now spoken, or, sothen, we should say, attempte 
to be pean? by Miss: Julia Wriggles. Of this fine production, the 
work of our highly-gifted and singularly-accomplished poetess, Miss 
Cripps, we shall give two or three specimens; and if those do not 
us Out beens it to be the emanation of a mind of powerful, yet 
subtleand feminine tenderness, as well as vigorous and searching grasp, 
we have studied the writings of our illustrious Jubb to very little 
» “How graphic, how full and sweeping, yet how delicately 
owed forth are the opening lines! And, then, what a fine perception 
ofthe subtle and imperceptible limits which, in a finely-organized and 
‘female intellect, divide dogmatic learning from femininely and gra 
fally-timid classicality, is conveyed in the ‘I think’ in the third line :-—~ 
‘Once more within these glittering walls you’re seen, 
Sacred to Thalia and to Melpomene ; 
O'et Comedy (I think) fair Thalia sways, 
While Tragedy great Melpomene obeys.’ 


“Again; how surpassingly forcible and spirit-stirring are the fol- 
lowing !— 


‘If to hear music here you also come, 
Here you'll hear fiddles and here hear the drum,’ 


“We have printed the word drum in italics, because, according to our 
appreciation, it is introduced with wondrous power and effect, and moves 
us like the sound of a trumpet. We are almost tempted to give the 
whole! of this soul-enslaving production, but we can afford space for 
only one extract moré. It is an appeal in favour of the new performers 
engaged at the theatre, and is touched with a hand of excelling tender- 
ness and delicacy. For exquisitely-graceful simplicity, indeed, we pro- 
nounce it to be unrivalled :— 
‘ To-night old favourites will be brought to view: 
Be kind to them, but don't forget the new.’ 

*« But why was the delivery of this admirable poem intrusted to Miss 
Julia Wriggles? Why not to Miss Laura Dobs—a young lady who is 
made to sing in the chorusses, whilst she possesses (as it is rumoured) 
talent of the most consummately promising order, which must raise her 
to the-most eminently-elevated rank in her profession. The Address 
itself, however, was abundantly applauded; and a complimenta 
wreath was thrown to the fair poetess, who was (as we are informed 
discovered in some part of the theatre. Unluckily it fell upon the stage, 
and was greedily snatched up by Miss Julia Wriggles; who, with sur- 
passing assurance, appropriated the honour to herself.” 

Now, let me see. “ Why not to Miss Laura Dobs ?’’—“ As it is 
rumoured.”—** As we are informed.” The wreath “ greedily snatched 
up by Miss Julia Wriggles.”’—‘ Surpassing assurance.” 

I turn to my last night’s notes, and find it thus written :—“ There !” 
cried he (Hobbleday) ; “ you see Miss Cripps, our Sappho, in that little 
box? Well; the two gentlemen who have just joined her, are Mr. 
Dowlas, the author of the ‘ Hatchet of Horror,’ and Mr. Fiat of the 
‘Dictator’ ” [As we are wrrormed!] “ Fiat, pi Mog 6 eat friend 
of Snoxell’s and Tippleton’s. Sweet, they say, upon little a Dobs 
“<ahem!” [who possesses (as it is RumounsD) talents, &c.] Again; 
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L find that, after speaking the Address, “the lady (Miss Julia Wriggles) 
made her curtsey and withdrew. The instant she disappeared there 
was a general. call for Miss Julia Wriggles; .and after this call had 
been repeated some dozens of time, she retumed.. .* * * * and amidst 
the waving of handkerchiefs and cries of brayvo,a wreath of flowers was 
thrown upon the stage. * * * * The lady gracefully, and gratefully, took 
it up, prow it to her heart, and again withdrew,” [Surpassing assur- 
ance ! w 

Now, as I am as positive about the facts which I havestated, as Lam 
careless concerning my opinions, the discrepancies between Mr. Fiat’s 
statement and mine astonish me! By no exquisitely subtle and deep- 
searching process of intellect, as the “Dictator”? would say, can I 
reconcile them. That Mr. Fiat is sweet upon little Laufa Debs (ac- 
cording to Hobbleday), or that he is in the habit of tea-ing with Miss 
Cripps (according to the information of Mr, Yawkins, the library- 
keeper), are circumstances which can haye no weight in the estimation 
of a critic—at least in Little Pedlington.—So, now to proceed. 

** The theatre was now hushed into a deeply intense and concentrated 
silence, rendered the more awful and profound by the audible respira- 
tions of the spell-bound audience, as the curtain rose for the perform- 
ance of Mr. Dowlas’s glorious melodrame, the ‘ Hatchet of. Horror,’ 
in which it was known that Mr. Snoxell was provided with a part of 
surpassing power and grandeur. . 

** The opening scene presents us with a creature, called Lord Hard- 
heart, who, in virtue of his hellish office of a magistrate, is ~waiting 
the appearance of a fellow-being, whom, doubtless, he has predetermined 
to consign to the eternal and Erebusean dungeon, or the hungry and 
life-devouring gibbet. And here, at the very threshold of this noble 
and deeply-searching drama, Mr. Dowlas evinces the same subtle and 
philosophic reach of thought which are the rare and mind-embracing 
characteristics of his other unapproached and truly overwhelming pro- 
ductions,— such as ‘Swing; or, the Avenging Rick-burner ;’— 
* Bellingham the Bold; or, a Pattern for Patriots ;\—‘ Turpin the 
Intrepid ; or, the High-minded Highwayman ;’—‘ Laura the Lovely ; 
or, the Accomplished Concubine,’ &c. &c. &c. &c., in all of which he 
advocates, with transcendent depth and originality, and in language 
glowing with almost palpable form and colour, those glorious and_soul- 
stirring attributes of man—as man—at the bare mention of which 
tyrants shrink into the darkest caverns of mental opacity. The offence 
— offence, forsooth !—of which the victim upon whom the lordling ma- 
pererate is empowered to exercise his vengeance is accused, is, that he 

ad removed some vermin, or (as in the oppressor’s tyrannical jargon it 
is expressed) poached some game. The intended victim is Muzzle. 
We here take occasion to say that Muzzle was not altogether badly 
acted by; Mr. Stride ; but there are passages in his part of a delicacy 
too fine and subtle, yet of a breadth and boldness of grandeur too ter- 
ribly impressive, though finely shadowed off into softness and _, beauty, 
for the limited, though respectable, capabilities of that artist to de 
justice to. Those passages ought to have been moulded and wrought into 
the part of Grumps, allotted to Mr. Snoxell. For instance: with what 
terrible and soul-appalling effect, yet quiet and concentrated grandeur, 
blended, at the same time, with dove-like grace and purity, would Mr. 
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Snoxell have. hurled, as it were, at the head of the titled oppressor, these 


dines, of »wondrous and heart-searching truthfulness :— 
Nes ‘ip. '* Thou art a lord, but let me tell thee this : 


bias bis Jack Muzzle, though a poacher—is A MAN. 
» ““We'can imagine the scorching and withering look with which he 
would: have accompanied the vor ‘lord ;’ with an attitude of what 
surpassing dignity and grace he would have uttered the words * Jack 
Muzzle, though a poacher ;’—and then, after a fine and most artistical 
pause, with what a tone of excelling thrillingness he would have sub- 
sided ‘into’ the self-supporting and sublime assertion—‘ Is a man.’ 
We can conceive that thus, and by him, delivered, the passage would 
have. caused the very heart of hearts within us to flush and grow pale. 
Mr. Stride, on the contrary, produced none of these effects. With the 


exception of a sneer with which he gave the word ‘ lord,’ he slurred 


over all the rest of this fine and deeply-conceived passage, with stir- 
ringless apathy, till he came to the last three words; when, rush- 
ing to the foot-lights, he struck his beast with his right hand, elevated 
the left above his head, distended his legs like a pair of compasses, and 
roared, at the top 6f his voice,—‘ Is a man.’ The consequence of this 
was an expression of loud and very general disapprobation. Indeed, 
we must inform Mr. Stride that he never can be an actor of subtle and 
artistical power, unless he will explore the under-current of things, 
and seek the sources of the terrible and sublime throes of passion and 
sentiment in the complicated, yet not barren, fields of intellect, and the 
unerring bosom.of Nature herself. We assert that this our opinion 
is indisputable—or we have studied the ‘ Cant* of Criticism’ to very 
little purpose.”’ 7 | 

Now, I must repeat that I have nothing to do with the “ Dictator’s”’ 
opinions. All this criticism I admit to be fine, and profound, and deep- 
searching, and wide-grasping, and subtle, and acutely-metaphysical, and 
philosophically-analytical :—criticism, indeed, of the hig est, deepest, 
widest, anything-est order; and if there be any who do not clearly 
understand it, I shall take the liberty to say, on behalf of the ‘* Dic- 
tator,” that it is no part of his contract with his readers to provide them 
with understanding. _ But again I am at issue with him = oe a point of 
fact, He states that Mr. Stride’s “Is a man,” excited “ loud and very 
general disapprobation.”? Now, I assert that “ the house expressed their 
approbation of his manner of giving ‘ E’en as I would—game,’ and ‘ a 
poacher is a man.’”’ This I do assert upon the authority of my last- 
night’s notes, and this I will maintain to be true—or I have used my 
ears (to adopt a favourite phrase of the “ Dictator’s’’) “to very little 
purpose.” And, further on, the “ Dictator” says :— 

“Indeed, the whole of this scene was played with an un-energetic 
tameness which went far to endanger this singularly fine drama ; and 
but for the momentary and intense expectation of the appearance of 
Mr. Snoxell, which riveted the innermost souls of the audience, the 

iece would not have been allowed to proceed. No blame for this at- 
taches to the highly-gifted author, for the scene abounds in passages of 
singular power and beauty: witness the marvellously fine exclamiation, 





* Cant of Criticism.—Is not this a misprint for Kant (the German metaphy- 
sician) on Criticism ?”—if sueh a work there be—Pxinrsa’s Devils, : 
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“O Heavens!’ which is uttered by Martha Squigs, whet, in the person 
of ‘the accused poacher, she ort he her lover, Jack Muzzle: This 
was given by Miss Julia Wri in a suppressed tone! !* Now, 
Martha Squigs is here represented asin a situation of awfully agonizing, 
yet self-sustained, terror and suspense; and we have studied to little 
the subtle and imperceptible (imperceptible to the valgar ap- 
pre on, at least) workings of the under-current of the 
springs of human passion, if this incomparable exclamation ought not 
to have been fulminated in a singularly wild and soul-piercing scream. 
We can imagine with what awfully-thrilling power, and volvanic eléc- 
tricity of effect, it would have been given by Mr. Snoxell: Again; 
what is there in the whole range of dramatic poetry finer than the line 
spoken by Martha Squigs when her lover is liberated? especially that 
portion of it which we have printed in italics :— 


‘ I breathe again! My Muzzle is set free !’ 


But it was lost upon the actress, who seemed not to be aware of its ex- 
celling truth and power, and was consequently overlooked by the au- 
dience. Why was not this, also, intrusted to Mr. Snoxell? who, with 
that profound and artistical * * * * &c, &c. The fact is that the part 
ought to have been allotted to Miss Laura Dobs, who (as we are in- 
formed), without much experience of the stage, is possessed (as we ate 
informed) in an eminent degree of a deep and subtle feeling-for the 
truth and beauty of things, and would therefore have exhibited the cha- 
racter in all its surpassing loveliness and excelling grace.’’ ; 

Now, here again the “‘ Dictator’? has mis-stated, or (to be polite) 
mis-conceived, a fact. My notes say: “ Nor did Miss Julia Wriggle’s 
‘Oh! Heavens!’ pass uncomplimented. But, for anything like ge- 
neral and vehement applause, that young lady may be said to have 
drawn first blood, on giving the words, ‘My Muzzle is set free!? ’— 
And, so on, till it records the fact that she was honoured with /wice three 
rounds of applause! Here, certainly, is a disagreement between us, 
which, I suppose, can be accounted for only by “ piercing into the under- 
current of the deep and subtle nature of things.” I almost wish my 
friend Hobbleday would drop in to enlighten me. The “ Dictator” 
proceeds.—But as this exquisite pudding (not meaning, however, to 
speak irreverently of such an authority, but beg merely led away by 
an enticing metaphor) is too large to be carried off entire, I shall con- 
tent myself with picking out a few of its plums*. 


_- aii 





* Apropos of plums. Some years ago, a certain person, A. (if you please) & smal] 
hanger-on upon the then government, and who was looking out as a reward for his 
services (whatever they may have been), for the first place which should become 
vacant, met an acquaintance, B.; and between them the following conversation 
occurred :— 

A. So; at length there is a place about to become vacant ; and, as Government 
owes me a turn, I sliall apply for it. Gifford, as I know, is too ill to continue 
the editorship of the “ rly. 

B. Well! and what ? 

A. I shall apply for it. Itis in the gift of Government, isn’t it? 

B. The “Quarterly” is considered to be one of the organs of Government; but 
I am not aware that Government has anything to do with the appointment of. its 
editor, or that the editorship is considered in the light of a place. Besides, if it 
were, you cafi’t write, . 








oo Grumps (Mr. Snoxell) rushes’ on. We need hardly say that the 
ney ofthis singularly a and surpassingly endowed actor was 
the signal for the most deafening burst of 7 ype ever, perhaps, heard 
within the walls of the theatre, When tribute to his 
genius and inexhaustible variety of power had subsided into calmfess 
and repose, Mr. Snoxell proceeded. Still maintaining his attitude, 
which was one of. Raphaelesque, and most imaginative grace and 
beauty; a masterly emblending of the most appalling dignity with the 
most intense and highly-fmished simplicity and delicacy—we say, that, 
still maintaining this attitude, (upon which the delighted eye might for 
ages have gloated with ineffable admiration, and evermore returned to 
it with unsated and inappreciable pleasure,) he exclaims, on beholding 
Squigs in custody,‘ My friend!’ This unrivalled and singularly fine 
exclamation Mr. Snoxell uttered with a rare combination of intellectual 
subtlety, of truth and force, of masterly insight into the complicated 
workings of the soul, of deep and solemn sensibility, of excelling purit 
and grace; and in a tone of pathos singularly touching, fraught with 
deeply-felt throes of heart, and carried, with infinite and unapproachable 
skill, through the endless varieties of all the moods and forms-of impulse 
and passion. Nor was he less. successful in his delivery of the high] 
dramatic exclamation which immediately follows—‘ My Squigs !’ And it 
was in his mode of varying this from the other that the unapproachable 
genius of this truly great artist manifested itself—at least to the mind 
of a critic who pierces with a fine and subtle apprehension irito those 
hidden recesses of thought and feeling which are closed against vulgar 
intrusion. For, whereas he gave the first, ‘My friend!’ with an an- 
tique severity and grandeur, though exquisitely softened into grace and 
beauty; he spoke this, ‘My Squigs!’ with a Doric and home-breathin 
tenderness and purity, and with ravishing simplicity, familiarity, an 
uature, though nobly elevated bya mighty and self-sustaining dignity. 
But if anything could exceed these, it was the manner in which this 
mighty artist uttered the next exclamation—‘In chains!’ Here, with 
excelling and surpassing skill, * * * * * and toncludes this matvellously 
fine speech in a wild, volcanic burst, with 
| ‘Tell me wherefore—why my Squigs is here ? 
To attempt any description of the singular power and effect with which 
he gave the word ‘Why’ would be * * * * * and, itideed, intelligible 
only to those kindred spirits of fine and subtle* * * * *, Growler 
(Mr. Waddle) now comes forward and declares : 

‘I'm altogether of my friend's opinion,’ 
As this is the only speech Mr. Waddle is charged with in the first act, 
we are intent it was not given to Mr. Snoxell. We can imagine 





























A. No; but I understand that Gifford scarcely ever writes an article now: s0 
that I am as fit for the place as anybody else. 

B. It may be true that he now seldom writes an article, but he puts in a great 
maa! Bucein plums): Whéa'a by putting in plums? 

A. Puts in plums t do you mean 

B. Why, hedeulbaanen-oueusiela and puts in goed strong, telling 
point, here and there Rate: points, indeed, give its chief value toa 
paper. That is what they call putting in plums. 


O l= -well !—If that i in plams, and should 
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that, in the hands of that consummate artist * * * * * infinite and 
unapproachable skill, surpassing excellence, excelling beauty, m vith 
and mighty achievement * * * * *. As it was, this singularly fine line 
was entirely overlooked by the audience,” Vipera 

Again must I bring this super-exquisite critic to the fact. My 
notes say of this very line—* This is all Mr. Waddle has.to. say or.do 
in the present act; but this he did in a way to extort applause-even 
from the Snoxellites——-” This, no doubt, is an oversight on the part 
of Mr. Fiat. I am coming presently to Mr. Rummins’s MA and 
I trust that there I shall find justice done not only to Mr, Waddle, but 
to all parties. 

“«* * #* * * and the young lovers, Squigs (Mr, E, Strut) and 
Lavinia Grumps (Miss Warble), meet. We must extract the opening 
of this exquisite scene for its rare and surpassing purity and beauty :-—- 

Squigs. ‘ Lavinia, how d'ye do?’ 
Lavinia. * Why, pretty well.’ 
Squigs. ‘ I'm very glad to hear it. How’s your aunt ?’ 
Lavinia. * She's but so-so; she's got a little cold, 
And means to-night to take some water- gruel.’ 


Now, the Doric and antique simplicity of this may be of a delicacy 
too fine and subtle for the apprehension of any but a mind deeply 
imbued with a probing appreciation of the gentlest and truest har- 
monies of nature. For boldness and breadth of conception, softened 
and subdued by excelling grace and loveliness of expression, and 
mingled with a feeling of home-delight and innocence, this surely is a 
passage of surpassing fascination. And we have read ‘ Enfield’s 
Speaker’ with but little advantage to ourselves, if we may not assert 
that this nobly-simple piece of poetry is unequalled. We know of 
nothing, even in Jubb, superior to it; nay, we doubt whether “Mr. 
Dowlas himself has ever produced anything of more excelling grace 
and tenderness.” 
* . * * * * * * 

“This scene (the scene between Grumps and Martha Squigs—I 
quote my own notes) this scene was well, but not finely acted. Snoxell 
seemed to be reserving himself for some great effort; &c.’? The 
“ Dictator,” on the contrary, says :— 

“ This scene was acted by Mr. Snoxell with masterly and singular 
power and effect. The subtle and evanescent beauties of the poetry 
which Mr. Dowlas has here put into the mouth of Grumps were 
shadowed and tinted by the actor with consummate art and skill. His 
delivery of these exquisite lines, 

| * So, like the eagle soaring to the skies, 
Again I come to press my ardent suit,’ 


was the most gorgeous sean 6 of declumation we ever remember to 
have witnessed ; and the word ‘ soaring,’ in particular, was accompanied 


with an action of inconceivable sublimity. And, again, in giving the 
lines 
” @ Reject me!—I've a wife, thou say’st.—That’s true. 
Whilst Mrs. Grumps shall live thou can’st not have me. 
What's right is right—(astde) so she shall be disposed of” = 
he presented a fearful penis of the awful and truly tragic struggle of 
with the native and overbearing impulses of 


the great moral principle 
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the heart, which formed a picture of terrible grandeur and. a 
Miss Laura Dobs been intrusted with the be of Marthe, thi me 
might have been one of perfect and unexampled effect ; even as it was, 
such was the transcendent ability, excelling skill, and xp erat power 
displayed by Mr. Snoxell, that the audience was moved as by the rushing 
of'a mighty tempest.’ . i % 
+" * * ® which brings us to the last scene of this singularly 
fine drama—the ‘ fatal cow-house.’? This scene is one of unexam 
power and beauty ; and Mr. Snoxell’s acting in it was a fine illustration 


of the deep. and nas spirit, the profound and quiet research, the 
it 


intellectual grandeur, with which he embodies the subtler and less 
obvious beauties.of his author. There is always, indeed, in this gentle- 
man’s acting an under-current. of purpose almost too. fine and evanescent 
for the understanding of any but a critic of acute and philosophic sensi- 
bility. ‘It was for this reason (as we are informed) that that gorgeous 
burst of poetry commencing ‘ Rumble, thou hurricaneous wind,’ was 
intrusted to, his delivery instead of Mr. Waddle’s. Certainly Mr. 
Waddle could have done nothing with it; and the interruption occa- 
sioned by that gentleman’s friends, when Mr. Snoxell began to speak 
it, was resented by the audience in a manner which singulesly and 
abundantly proved that they were satisfied with the change. * * * * * 
Grumps is slain, the cow-house is fired by a thunderbolt, the ghost of the 
murdered Mrs. Grumps appears, and the curtain falls upon the solemn 
and Michael-angelesque gloom of this awful and terrible catastrophe. 
Both author and actor achieved a great and gorgeous triumph, and. we 
are happy to record their surpassing and excelling success. A broad 
arid obyious moral, at which tyrants and oppressors must.quail, reigns 
throughout this singularly fine production, which is destined to main- 
tain a lasting and enduring immortality. At the conclusion of the play 
Mr. Snoxell was loudly called for, and, on his appearance, a triumphal 
wreath was thrown to him. Miss Julia Wriggles, however, who had 
followed him, appropriated it to herself.’ 

_ Neither does this statement of the affair of the wreath, nor any por- 
tion of that which follows, exactly coincide with my notes; but a little 
inaccuracy concerning facts may be pardoned for so much fine, pro- 
found, and acute criticism. The rest of the performances are. shortly 
noticed by the “ Dictator.”’ 

** Miss Julia Wriggles’s broad-sword hornpipe was a miserable affair. 
Intrusted to Miss Laura Dobs it might have been an’ exhibition of 
singular and surpassing excellence. ‘ Al/ round my Hat’ was dragged 
through by the inimitable powers of that surpassing comedian Mr. 
Tippleton. The infinite humour and excelling richness of that singu- 
larly fine and racy actor certainly saved this trashy. affair, which is said 
to be the production of Mr. R—mm—ns, Editor of the ‘ Little Pedling- 
ton W—kly Obs—rv—r.’ We do not choose to name the author more 
particularly. ‘This was followed by an admirable piece attributed (as 
we are informed) to Mr. Dowlas, and called ‘ Who are You?’ The 
audience expressed some slight disapprobation at the singular ineffi- 
ciency of Mr. Gigs, and the surpassing unfitness of Miss Julie Wriggles 
for her part; but the rich and deeply-discriminative acting of Mr. 
Tippleton, and the infinite wit and fine under-current of humour. of the 
piece itself, prevailed. ‘ Who are You?’ cannot fail to become an 
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enduring favourite. The piece opens with a chorus, in which the: fine 
and organ-like contr’alte voice of Miss Laura Dobs was heard with 
ravishing effect. Why is not this young lady placed in a situation of 
more eminent and —— rominence? Something or other, 
written expressly for Miss Julia Wriggles, concluded the entertainments ;- 
but as we did not think*it worth while to stay to see it, we must take it 
for granted no one else did.” " 

Bravo! Mr, Fiat of the * Dictator!” Bl 

Now for the statements and opinions of the “ Lirrte Pepuineron 
Wexkty Osszrver,”’ The motto to this paper (from Jubb) is— 

“* All parties to please and all difference to smother, 
What in one line we state we retract in another,” 
“Tue Tueatre. 

** Last night our theatre was opened for the season.’ In this, we 
think, Mr. Strut, the manager, was wrong. In our opinion it would 
have been more to his advantage had he delayed the opening till to~ 
morrow evening. And yet, as the extent of his season is limited, it 
would have been injudicious in him to throw away the advantage of two 
nights’ performances ; though, were he playing on them to bad houses, 
as it is possible he might, it would be of no advantage to him, as in 
that case he would be a loser by so doing. However, upon the whole, 
perhaps, it is better as itis, The house was not by any means as full 
as it might have been expected considering this was the opening night ; 
though that is not to be wondered at, considering that Signor Rumbello 
del Squeaki displayed his extraordinary feat of performing on the drum 
and*the Pandean pipes, both at the same time, at Yawkins’s skittle- 
ground, inthe morning. This was hardly fair towards the manager, as 
those who attended the morning performance would not ‘be much in- 
clined to go to a second entertainment in the evening ; though it would 
not have been just towards the Signor had he been prevented the em- 
ployment of his talents when and where he pleased. The interests of 
the theatre ought, however, to be protected; though there is no reason 
why any man ought not to be allowed to do the best he can for himeelf. 
Yet Strut is an enterprising man, and deserves support; and it is clear 
that if 13s. 3d. (the sum stated to have been taken at the door of the 
skittle-ground) had been paid at the theatre, his loss upon the night’s 
performance would have been by so much less than we fear it is. Upon 
this ground, therefore, we are right in our opinion. If, notwithstand- 
ing, he should wind up this season at a profit, he will have nothing to 
complain of, though we know he lost ninety pounds upon the last ; but 
if, on the contrary, he should be a loser, by the present, of another 
ninety, it will bring his loss upon the two seasons up to the enormous 
sum of one hundred and eighty pounds. In this case, of course, he 
would relinquish the management. But, if the nightly receipts should 
exceed the nightly expenditure by two pounds, this, upon an average 
of fifty nights, would leave him a considerable gainer, and there would 
be no necessity for his taking such a step. Indeed, having netted a 
hundred ns he would not be justified in relinquishing the man 
ment; though it would hardly be fair to compel him to retain it if he 
could get any one to take it off his hands. 

“The house has not undergone any alteration, nor has it, indeed, 
even been fresh painted. This we think an injudicious economy, 





However, as it is only two years since it was built, it did not, 
require it; in which case the manager would have been highly bla: 
for laying out‘any money upon it. We carfnot speak in too high terms 
of the new drop-scene, which represents our Crescent, by two 
grenadiers, But why did not Smearwell give us a view of our new 
pump instead? Daubson might still have introduced his iers. 
owever, they are both clever men and know what they are about ; and 
if, as we have heard, their reason for not doing so was, that the subject 
of the former drop-scene was the new pump, have perhaps chosen 
for the best. They might, however, have given t st aete in a different 
point of view; so that we are right in the main, We stated in our last 
that the mareh in ‘ Blue Beard’ would be played as the overture. We 
find, however, that we ought to have said the march in the ‘ Battle of 
Prague ;’ but as they both are marches we were not al wrong, 
Indeed, we do not know but that the march in ‘ Blue Beard’ would 
have been better after all, so that we were right ges the whole; not 
but that the audience seemed very well satisfied with the former, though 
it is by no means certain they would not have preferred the latter, 
The orchestra performed the march in a manner that left nothing to be 
desired; not but that we think it was played at least twice too fast for 
a slow march; though if, as it is said, this was necessary in conse- 
quence of the late hour at which it was expected the performances would 
terminate, and which rendered it expedient to save as much time as 
possible, we think Wagglebow did what was proper; though perhaps, 
upon the whole, he was hardly justified in yielding to such a considera 
tion. Miss Julia Wriggles, a young lady who made her first appearance 
on any stage, now came forward tos an Occasional Address, Of 
the Address, which is the avowed production of Miss Cripps, we cannot 
speak in any terms of praise. Indeed, but for the excellent manner in 
which the fair débutanie delivered it, it would not have been listened to. 
Why was not Miss Jane Scrubbs applied to to furnish one? Perhaps 
she was, and declined to enter into the competition. Indeed, consider- 
ing her great popularity and the imposing attitude she has assumed in 
consequence of the sensation produced in Little Pedlington by her in- 
genious riddle which appeared in our last (the answer to which is a 
fish), she ought not to have been expected to compete. . The task ought 
at once to have been intrusted to her hands, The audience testified 
their approbation of the fair speaker by unanimously presenting her 
with a wreath, whilst their gallantry induced them to forbear hissing 
the words of the fair writer.” : 

This differs widely from the statement of the “ Dictator,” and, I 
must acknowledge, from my own notes also, These say that ‘the 
Address and Miss Julia Wriggles were vehemently applauded.” Con- 
cerning the audience unanimously presenting her with a wreath, the 
wreath was (according to Hobbleday) apparently thrown to her from 
the manager’s box. But these are trifles. If there were ever to be a 
perfect agreement, even upon points like these, the world would be too 
good to live in. 

** We stated in our last that the theatre would certainly open with Mr, 
Dowlas’s popular melodrame of ‘ Swing ; or, the Avenging Rick-burner,’ 
and we still have reason to believe that such was originally. Mr. Strut’s 
intention. Why did he not abide by it? We do not think the alter- 
ation a judicious one, though, from Strut’s experience in these matters, 
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Fine a in a t’ opinion owever, as the 
with a vile, cher Wstead oMr. Dowies? 8, as we seid it would, 
instead of *Swing,’ it was the Hetehet 
right’in the main. tsps og ps ft rs 
a “wees ay-billesay that the piece is eutihed) new: bit as it hasbeen 
a stock-p ec at the borough theatre for the last'threeyéars; this 
assertion is incorrect, re we wonder that a man like Strut ‘should lend 
himself to such an imposition upon the public. ' Itvis' very disrepu 
table ; not but that Strut himself may have rome ry ay he = = upon ; though 
we have rio reason to suppose that Mr. Dowlas would be'a party to such 
a proceeding. If, however, the words are intended’ to mean merely 
that the piece is entifely new to a Little Pedlington audience; our wor- 
thy thanager is perfectly justified in using them : ‘not but ‘that they are 
im sume degree calculated to mislead the public, and therefore not'torbe 
defended on any grounds. We are sorry that we cannot speak favour- 
ably of the piece as a whole, although it contains Raaliees and even 
entire scenes, of great merit ; and, indeed, taken altogether, it is»per- 
hap#equal to anything Mr. Dowlas has produced. Nevertheless;. we 
think it much inferior to ‘ Bellingham the Bold,’ and not at all ‘to’ be 
compared with ‘Swing.’ It was, however, well received, andvis' likely 
to become a favourite. It has, besides, the great merit of incalcating 
fine principles and excellent morals, in doing which no man ‘is’ more 
suceessful than Dowlas. Still, Dowlas is mainly indebted to the actors 
for his success in this instance; for, but for the great exertions of 
Waddle in Growler, and Miss Julia Wriggles in Martha Squigs, we doubt 
whether the piece would have gone through. Mrs. Biggleswade; too; 
made the most of a very indifferent: part, though upon the whole we do 
not recollect to have seen this lady to less advantage. But why was 
Grumps given to Snoxell ? He is too short and too stout for such a 
character ; whereas Mr. Waddle (although he, also, is short and.stout) 
is inevery respect fitted for it. In the first act Mr. Waddle has but one 
line to say :— 
‘I'm altogether of my friend's opinion.’ 
and his manner of saying it (though we are of opinion he will see 
the propriety of giving it differently in future) produced an electric 
effect.. This, and Miss Julia Wriggles’s 
* I breathe again—my Muzzle is set free,’ 
were, upon the whole, the gems of the evening. Yet after all, little 
praise is due to the performers ; for these lines are so telling in 'them- 
selves, that any one of common ability might have spoken them with 
almost equal effect. 
** But the great struggle for superiority between the rival tragedians, 
Mr. Waddle and Snoxell, was in the  eE scene, in the second act, 
with 
‘araer ‘ No more, my Growler! never be it said! &c. 
and,*in our ion, Mr. Waddle proved himself altogether the viele 
not’ ‘put that Snoxell played tolerably well. The audience, however, were 
of ‘our opinion, for at the conclusion of each of his speeches, Mr. 
Waddle was honoured with deafening applause.” [This account does not 
quite agree with my veracious and impartial notes, and differs altogether . 
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Zt 
would: lieve produced greater effect; though, on the 
allusion to vultures might not have been scl unde 





so. \* Don't talk to me of vultures—stuff and nonsense— : 
yet, as it would still have been implied, we are perfectly justi ot 
—s We have heard it rumoured that’ the speech begining 
, ble thou hurricaneous wind’ was originally in the 
ler (Mr. Waddle’s), and that Mr. Snoxell insisted ‘aanled it put 
into his.” _{* Heard it rumoured !”? Innocent Mr. Rummins, aT is not 
in the least likely that he received the information from Mr. Waddle 
himself, though I saw those gentlemen come, arm in arm, into Yaw- 
kins’s library yesterday morning, and heard Mr. R. say that he was en- 
sage to * dine with idle ion ey it rumoured !’?} 

or our own part we do not credit the re for certainly Waddle 

is not the man bs treated in such a way ; ps lon ne can be 
no doubt of the correctness of our information, for the instant Snoxell 
attempted to speak the speech he was interrupted by a universal shout 
of disapprobation ; whilst Mr. Waddle, who presently afterwards ap- 
peared, was received with deafening applause. Mr. Sndxell stammered 
a few words in explanation, which we could not distinctly hear; and 
Mr. Waddle, having addressed the audience in a manly and elegant 
speech (a correct report of which we hope to be enabled to lay before 
our readers in our next) the performance was allowed to proceed,’ 
[Again a slight difference between us.) ‘* We trust, however, that, at 
the next performance, the speech will be restored to the part of Growler. 
Indeed, as an act of justice, it ought to be. And why not, at the 
same time, give Mr. Waddle the line from the character of Muzzle— 


* Jack Muzzle, though a poacher—is a man!’ 


For although it was not badly delivered by Stride, still it would pro- 
duce a greater effect in the hands of such a man as Waddle; and 
although it may be impossible. to make the transposition, nevertheless 
our opinion is correct inthe main. * * * * * and thus the piece 
concludes. The chief fault of the ‘ Hatchet of Horror’ is its extreme 
length. It must be compressed into one act, or at least considerably 
curtailed, particularly in the part of Grumps (Snoxell); though, upon 
the whole, we do not see where a line could be advantageously omitted. 
Why did not Dowlas (and no man understands these things better) 
introduce a comic character for Gigs? Byso doing he might have made 
three acts instead of two, which is always better when it can be done; 
though, in the present instance, we think, nevertheless, that two acts 
are quite sufficient. Dowlas’s great merit is that his pieces are always 
original. We are uncertain, however, whether or not there bea French 
piece called, ‘ La Hache d’Horreurs ; ou, la Laitiére Massacrée? If 
there be, it is not improbable that he has translated a pert, if not indeed 
the whole of it. At the conclusion of the melodrama Waddle and Miss 
Julia Wriggles were loudly and deservedly called for. A wreath was 
thrown to the fair débutante, which Snoxell (who, we believe, was also 
called for) was about to appropriate to himself; but the. audience 

prizing him of his mistake he was obliged to relinquish it to. ite righthul 
owner 7 
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~ Miss Julia Wriggles’s broad-sword hornpipe was succeed 
icicle ge pipe item ei 


* All round my Hat!’ Circumstances our say- 
ing more of it than that the audience condescended to receive it with 
unequivocal approbation, though the author, whoever | be, is 5 
i e for its success to the performers, although ppeton e but 

ittle of his part, which would have produced roars ter had it 
been acted by Gigs. The piece is not a translation of a French yau- 
deville called ‘ Tout autour de mon chapeau,’ as it has been falsely, as- 
serted in a certain upstart newspaper. 

“ We must not omit to mention a song by Miss Warble. She isa 
charming singer ; though her voice is not pleasant, and she has neither 
taste nor execution. But why does she pronounce sky and fly, skot and 
fies, b et) it is the practice of the best singers to pronounce them ske-t 
and fle-i? 

** A miserable thing called ‘ Who are You?’ was deservedly sent to 
the tomb of all the Capulets, though Gigs and Miss Julia Wriggles did 
all in their power to save it, Tippleton, of course, did his best—such 
as it is—but all to no purpose. We have been doomed to listen to 
much trash upon yarious occasions, but * * * *. The author is 
Mr. F—t, Ed-t-r of a thing called the ‘ D-ct-t-r.’. A Miss Laura Dobs was 
thrust into the affair, who annoyed us with her sharp, shrill, croaking 
voice, Strut is a sensible man, and is wrong to have allowed this; 
though he may have his motives for it, in which case we must allow he 
is in the right. The evening’s performances concluded with ‘ She sHau. 
be an Aciress,’ in which Miss Julia Wriggles performed eight characters ! 
This was a great task for a young lady on the night of her first appear- 
ance on any stage; but if, as it is said, she has been playing with Scrubs, 
at Fudgeborough, for the last three years, the effort is not very extraor- 
dinary. Notwithstanding this, it is a very extraordinary effort under 
any circumstances ; so that we are right in our opinion, after all. 
Though the performances were not over till neatly eleven o’clock, not a 
soul se the theatre till their termination. The saiaget ought to 
drop his curtain at twenty-five minutesypast ten, or h f exp at the 
latest. This he must do; though that would hardly be fair towards 
those who come in at half-price ; and as he could but seldom possibly 
bring his performances within that time, we think he would not be justi- 
fied im making the experiment.” 


A few extracts from another corner of the paper: and, then, to peep 
at the play-bill. 


* THRATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


“We stated, in our last, that Bellowmore had entered into an engage- 
ment with Strut for three years, at a weekly salary of two pounds five 
ae sixpence (higher terms than had ever been paid before), with a 

nefit, upon which he was to be secured ten pounds, and permission to 
go and play at Fudgeborough the first and third Thursdays in every 
month. pon inquiring, oweres, we find this statement was not 


exactly correct; indeed, we doubted it at the time. According to Bel- 
lowmore’s letter to Mr. Strut, which we have since seen, it was for a 
twelve nights’ engagement he applied (not three years), at eight-tenths 
of the clear receipts nightly (not a weekly salary of 2/. 5s. 6d.), and a 
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free benefit (not'a sum of ten pounds secured); arid that no 

at all was proposed about playing socuslowalty at Fudgebor it 

fact he has not entered into an engagement, which, we think, is to | 
regretted ; though, with Waddle to lead the tragic business, supporte 
by Snoxell, we are of opinion he would have been useless. Indeed, he 
did not, strictly speaking, even’ apply for an engagement. However, 
as it is certain he wrote to Strut concerning theatrical matters, we were 
right in the main.” : gt: 


“* To the Editor of the ‘ Little Pedlington Observer.’ 


“Str—In your last there appeared the following paragraph :—* We 
understand that the nightly expenses of the theatre amount to fifteen 
pounds, whilst the house will contain no more than nine pounds 
eighteen, at the utmost. This will leave a nightly loss of five pounds 
two! But ifthe house should not be crammed full (and it is not to 
be expected that it will), and the average receipts should be no more 
than five pounds, the loss per night will amount to the enormous sum 
of ten pounds! We suppose, therefore, Strut will close the theatre 
after a night or two, as he cannot a expected to keep it open 
with ruin staring him in the face; though in so doing he will not be 
justified towards the parties concerned with him.’—Now, Sir, the direct 
reverse of your statement is the fact (the nightly expenses being nine 
pounds eighteen, and the possible receipts fifteen pounds); and the para- 
gre h being calculated to do the manager considerable injury, I am 

esired by him to request that you will give it a full and immediate 
contradiction. 


“T. R. L. P. 
“ Monday morning. 


“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘Tuomas Dumps, Treasurer. 


“We willingly give insertion to the above, which the worthy writer 
is perfectly justified in demanding, although we think his complaint 
somewhat captious; as, even admitting that we were in error, we have 
merely put the cart before the horse. According to his own showing, 
we have stated the sums correctly; and if, as we said, the receipts 
should never exceed five pounds (and we do not see how it can be ex- 
pected that they should), the loss, even then, will be four pounds 
eighteen nightly ; and this, spread over a season of one hundred nights, 
would amount to nearly five hundred pounds; though, were he to cur- 
tail his season to fifty nights, the loss would be, but half that sum; yet, 
on the other hand, were ‘he to play the whole year round (which, for- 
tunately for him, he is not allowed to do), the loss would be about 
treble ; and no man could pay his way under such adverse circum- 
stances. As we should be sorry that any statement made by us should 
go to injure the credit of our worthy manager, we have given this 
explanation ; though as our calculations cannot be disputed, they prove 
that we were right in the main.” 





“Srr,—You say in your last, ‘ We are sorry to hear that Mrs. Croaks, 
the once eminent vocalist, has irrecoverably lost her voice, vt | to a 
slip in stepping out of the Poppleton-End coach.’ It is true, Sir, as 
I did slip in stepping out of the coach, but as my voice an’t by no man- 
2Q2 
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ner Of means injured by it, what you say will ruin me in my profession 
if you don’t contradict it, being in treaty with several managers for an 
7 ; : "e 


cy A 
“ And am, Sir, yours truly, 
“JuLtana Crosks, 

“We insert the above, though, as the fair writer admits that she did 
slip in stepping out of the coach, which we take to be the main point, we 
were not altogether wrong. We should be glad to hear that Strut has 
engaged her, and, indeed, this he ought to do. She ‘is, or, rather, was, 
a°woman of extraordinary talent, and ought to be before the public ; 
but, as her voice cannot be as good as it formerly was, she ought to be 
moderate in her demands. No doubt she will be; though we have 
reason to believe she requires the same salary she had nine years ago. 
This, of course, the manager will not accede to; for with Miss Warble 
in his company, who has youth and beauty in her favour, we do not see 
that Mrs. Croaks can be of much, if of any, use to him.” 


engagement.) |) 


These extracts will sufficiently show the tact and propriety with 
which the editor of this paper has selected his motto. Well informed 
upon all points which he discusses, learned, profound, argumentative, 
convincing, with truth may he say— 

“What in one line we state we retract-in the other.” 


And as Mr. Dangle says, in the “Critic,”? “ The interpreter is the 
hardest to be understood of the two,” so may it be said of Mr. Rum- 
mins’s explanations, and corrections of mistakes and mis-statements, that 
they invariably make the matter worse than it would have been without 
them ; thus fulfilling, with admirable ingenuity, the intention expressed 
in the first line of the quotation :— 


“ All parties to please and all difference to smother.” 


I turn to the play-bill for the mere purpose of learning what are to 
be the performances this evening. Play-bills being intended as simple 
advertisements, it is not to be expected that their inditers should take 
upon themselves the office of critics or: reviewers. If, therefore, at 
any time those good-natured and impartial persons should choose to 
encumber themselves with that additional task, we ought to be the more 
obliged tothem. But, alas! this worldly world is every day becoming 
more worldly ; so it were vain to look to them for any such disinterested 
sacrifice of time and trouble. 

The body of this day’s play-bill is precisely the same as that of yes- 
terday. Every piece performed last night is to be repeated this evening 
—even “ Who are You?” which, according to the evidence of my ears 
and ‘eyes, was “unequivocally damned ;”’ or (in the more elegant lan- 

adopted by Mr. Rummins) “sent to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets.”’ This is odd ; and only to be accounted for on the supposition that 
the management intends to request for it another and a more indulgent 
hearing. 

The heading of the bill is different. It is expressed in terms few and 
simple, yet (as Mr. Fiat might say) of excelling forcc, and mighty, yet 


subtle, comprehensiveness— 
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| ATTRACTION ! $i6s' T'n0k #6 
SEE THE HATCHET OF HORROR! \s*:: 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES EVERY NIGHT! 


GREATEST AND MOST UNHEARD-OF SUCCESS EVER 
i] i KNOWN ! 7 : rj ” 

‘But the most important additions are made to what (I believe) is 
technically called the underlining. In addition to the information that 
“Qn this occasion Mr. Snoxeuu will perform ;” “On this occasion Miss 
Jutta Wariceies will perform,” &c. &c., which, as it has been. stated 
im not more than dozen other parts of the bill, it is indispensably 
necessary to repeat, we are told :— orn 

*," “The Harcuet or Horror,” the finest and most affecting melo- 
drame ever produced, having been received with the most enthusiastic 
and tremendous bursts of applause, by the most crowded and suffocating 
overflow ever collected within the walls of this theatre, and unanimously 
declared, by the most fashionable and judicious audience ever collected 
within any theatre, to be the most heart-rending and splendid. spectacle 
ever produced on the stage of any theatre whatever, it will be performed 
every evening till further notice. 

*," Miss Jutta Wricees having last night, on the occasion of her 
Jirst appear pias on anystage, been received with more enthusiastic and 
tremendous applause than ever before shook the walls of any theatre to 
their very foundation ; and having been acknowledged by the most com- 
petent judges to be the most perfect and paramount actress that ever ap- 
peared on the British stage; Mr. Strut, regardless of expense, is happy 
to say that he has thought it his duty to the inhabitants of Little Ped- 
lington to prevail upon that versatile and incomparable artiste to consent 
to enter into an engagement with him, at an enormous salary, for the 
whole of the present season. 

*,* “Att Rounp my Har” having been received with still more 
enthusiastic, &c. 

*.* The fashionable interlude called “ Wo are You ?”’ was received 
throughout with the most tremendous applause, and accompanied all 
through, from beginning to end, with the most unceasing laughter ever 

heard within the walls of a theatre, and was given out, at its conclusion, 
for performance every evening till further notice, with the most enthu- 
siastic cheering and without one single dissentient voice. (! ! !) : 

*," If possible, still more tremendous —— having accompanied 
the performance of “Saez sHALL ne AN Actress,’’ and Miss Julia 
Wriggles having been received with, if possible, still more, &c. &c. 

*,* In order to accommodate the hundreds who could not obtain ad- 
mission last night at the doors, this evening the windows also will be 
thrown open. : 

*,* To-morrow, being the anniversary of the death of the late emi- 





* I was informed, in the course of the morning, that seven lines more, of a similar 
character, had been sent to the printer’s ; but that, owing to the untoward circum- 
stance of a great quantity of large letters being in use for the advertisements of 
Gloss’s Patent Self-renovating Blacking, and Dr. Drench’s Patent Pro-anti-omni- 
preventi-curative Pills, the Theatre Royal, Little Pedlington, could not be accom- 
modated with them to a further extent. This is, indeed, a pity. 
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nent eanerye Ree Rummins, Esq., F.S.A., this theatre will, by 
order of the magistrate, be closed. And as, on this solemn occasion, 
there will be no performance, a variety of most laughable entertainments 
will be given, as will be expressed in the bills of the day.’’ 


Herein do I find much to astonish me ; but this concluding paragraph 
is utterly perplexing! Would my friend Hobbleday were here to explain 
ittome! But, for the present, at least, I must, as Grumps expresses 
it, “in ten-fold ignorance abide.”? The coach, which is to take me to 
Guttlebury Abbey, is at the door. Of the worthy proprietor of that 
place, Sin SwacGerton.Snurrie, whom I am about to yisit, I shall 
say nothing till [ am somewhat better acquainted with him. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
“ These pencil’d figures are 
Even such as they give out.” 
Timon of Athens. 





In communicating intelligence of a very paiffful or of an extremely 
joyful nature—such, for instance, as the birth of a tenth child to the 
hearer, or the elopement of his wife—it is necessary to proceed with 
caution, lest the sudden intimation of the fact should operate fatally on 
a too susceptible temperament. On beholding the title which gave birth 
to the ensuing speculations, the first apprehension of the reader will 
naturally be that these pages are intended as a vehicle for political dis- 
cussion, with reference either to the nation at large or a certain well-~ 
known morning newspaper in particular. We beg to disclaim both 
inferences, and venture to insinuate as carefully and circuitously. as we 
can, that, hating politics as cordially as any one, we have not the most 
remote idea of venturing on that forbidden fruit— 

“ ‘Whose mortal taste—as everybody knows— 
Brought death into the world and all our woes.” 

Having thus “‘ cleansed the stuffed bosom ” of that which weighed so 
heavily upon it, and having, we trust not rashly, removed all dread of 
any sinister designs, nous entrons en matiére. 

“‘ The Signs of the Times”’ in which we take most interest are those 
exterior sanballishaients which promise to the thirsty or convivial soul 
the proximate fruition of its desires; the signs, which— 

* Taking all shapes and bearing many names," 


are symbolical but of one meaning,—accommodation in every particular 
to him who can afford to pay for it. The “ fatal necessity’ of being 
obliged to write a note to a long-suffering individual, compelled us a 
few days since to turn over the leaves of that ample volume, the “ Lon- 
dow Directory,”’—the modern Domesday-book im which the town is 
parcelled out to tradesmen, as the whole country was of yore to the 
knights of William the Conqueror. While searching for the name of 
Smith,—at least, the right Smith,—we chanced to stumble on the wel-. 
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come array of houses of entertainment which grace this great metro- 
polis, and were struck with the number, the Hang: and the singularity 
of their denominations, It was like journeying h a desert and 
meeting with an oasis, or eating a “family dinner” with a friend and getting 
a most unforeseen bottle of Champagne, or holding four honours in the 
midst of a run of ill luck, or anything, in short, most unexpected, 
After labouring through the hard, cast-iron nomenclature of bootmakers,, 
hatters, and tailors, it was quite a relief to come to the tation. 
of things, not men. The page literally glowed with the richness of its 
colouring and the teeming profusion of attractive objects. On one side 
were Bunches of Grapes, which seemed only to require the pressure of 
a friendly hand to shed their.rosy nectar; on the other, Shoulders of 
Mutton, ever ready to be spitted for the wayfarer’s gratification; here 
were Rummers, and Punchbowls, and Flowing Cans; there Geese and 
Gridirons, Pine Apples and Sugar-loaves ;— 


** All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask ;”’ 


everything, in fact, to gratify the taste and stimulate the appetite. It 
was like reading a cookery-book, or Walter Scott’s description of 
Quentin Durward’s breakfast, or the Black Knight’s supper, or Dugald 
Dalgetty’s attack on the pie; it positively made us hunger and thirst, 
and incontinently long to “* take. our ease inour Inn.” It struck us that 
we would do so after a new fashion: by curiously examining the motley 
assemblage, and speculating on their probable origin, their ification, 
their past and present attractions, the characters of their presiding genii 
the hosts, and other matters relevant. ‘‘ Hine ille lachryme !’ 

Sign-painting is the heraldry of the people. It had its origin no 
doubt in the nobler art of which it was at first a humble imitation. 
The nobleman’s retainer who “ turned tapster”’ and set up a hostelry 
on his own account, assumed his lord’s arms or effigy, partly out of 
compliment to his former master, and partly because the sign was likely 
to prove attractive in the neighbourhood of the original. The custom 
still prevails throughout the country and in certain localities of London ; 
hence the frequency of the ‘* Bedford’s Head” and * Arms,” the 
‘“‘ Grosvenor,” the “‘ Portman,” and those of other great landlords, in 
the districts where their property lies. Coeval with these, but influenced 
by a more general motive, were the attributes of the Sovereign, the 
“ Arms,” the “‘ Crown,” aud the “ Sceptre” of royalty. But as the 
mecessities arose for satisfying the thirst, or ministering to the gratifi- 
cation of an increased population, the demand for variety in signs ex- 
tended also; and here again the heralds afforded the effigies required. 
The Bull’s Head on the shield of the knight, the Lion and the Leopard 
that supported it, and the Eagle or the Peacock that glittered above his 
casque, now dangled from projecting sign-posts, or were conspicuously 
emblazoned in front of the respective hostelries. 

To these succeeded the more fantastic inventions,— 

“ The clip-wing'd griffin and the moulten raven,” 


which in process of time were familiarized to the vulgar by the simple 
denominations of blue, red, and green, in lieu of the azure, the gules, 
and the synoples of heralds and pursuivants. These noble terms 


being desecrated, sigu-painting and heraldry began to part company. 
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It is:true the former still retained the attributes of: the latter; but»being 
ndw’able to walk alone, it disdained tamely to copy} and:'resobved ‘to 
he »béldly - original, inventing combinations: and marshalling devides 
which never were dreamed of even im that Limbo Patrum, the College 
Arms. Such, for example, were * The Ship and Bladebené,”? “'The 
é/Last and Sugar-loaf,” “.The Hog and Helmet;” The Magpie 
and Pewter Platter,” and many more (to which we shall tefer :here- 
after):that are to be found recorded in the * Directory.2?\) iseo4) " 
The i¢lassification of signs is the next important particular: »'They 
may be arranged in the following order, under many heads, fér’ their 
name is Legion :—The simple, the compound, the original (which ‘may 
very.frequently be considered a sub-genus of the preceding), the na- 
tional, the political, the historical, the local, the purely heraldic,! the 
personal, and the heterogeneous. hinob 
Simplicity is the characteristic of all inventions in their early stages. 
The warlike barons of the middle ages were content with simple 
cognizance, and the primitive hostelries adopted only simple signs. 
The éarliest we have met with are those mentioned by Chaucer =: 
“ That hight the Tabarde*, fast by the Belle,” 


And ‘the “Chekers” at Canterbury. These owed their origin, the 
first, to the herald’s coat, the second, no doubt, to the church, or con- 
vent bell, (an equally well known object,) and the third, to a common 
heraldic bearing. 

If Shakspeare be admitted as historical evidence,—and in this instance 
we think he may come into court,—we may refer to the “ Boar’s Head,” 
in Eastcheap, and the “ Garter,” at Windsor, as similar early emblems ; 
the first, a knightly device, and the last, the type of King Edward’s 
illustrious order. The story of Richard the Third and the “ heir to the 
Crown,” is another proof of our original proposition with respect to the 
derivation of signs; but this we think need not be further dwelt on. 

_ Notwithstanding the lapse of years, and the proneness of mankind to 
corrupt whatever is pure and unsophisticate, the simple signs yet 
muster in formidable numbers. To be sure, they are more easily. repre- 
sented, described, and spelt; and these causes may therefore operate 
with the classes for whose especial edification they are intended ; but 
we have ourselves a kind of predilection for a plain, substantial, honest, 
integral sign. It seems to say, “ Here I stand on my own merits,— 
come in and drink, or not, just as you please,—I brew good ale, and 
care not who knows it.””. There is no false glitter or meretricious lure 
in signs such as these. , 

hat can be more outspoke than the Cock, boldly significant of hi 
right te crow, and his courage to maintain his claims? What more 
honest than the “* Bull,’ emblem of the strength of beer, and the fat- 
ness of steaks? What more attractive than the “Angel,” indicative 
of the harmony that prevails within? The Anchor invites the traveller 
to take up his rest at once; the “Sun ” shines gladly upon him; the 
“Fryin Ban ”» reveals the customs of the kitchen; the “ Shoulder of 
Mutton” goes further, and plainly intimates substantial cheer; the 
“ Bottle” is not to be mistaken ; and the “ Can” is no less unequiyocal. 
There are many of the simple signs which, harmless as doves, are yet 


* In Southwark; now the Talbot. 
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a8 Wise! aso serpents’; they frequently imply a’ pecutiar attraction, ahd 
ate) deleulated for eaten tndiviaiale ‘For instance » thie 4 
Pole!” sand sthe:C Tree*’ are ‘irresistible to the men! of Kent ; 
the. *S Horse **shas peculiar charms’ for the natives of Yorkshire;'<the 
ATPOX?> cand) the “Hare,” for the eminently sporting; “thes Ship” 
invites the sailor; and ‘the “ Barley-Mow,” the farmer. What 
mah would shim the Goat,’ the Leek,” the “ Raven,’orever ‘the 
“ Cheshire Cheese??:: Where’ is: the Scotchman who would ‘not’ 
‘at the “ Thistle?”?): And what Irishman would pass by the “Harp,” or 
the ““Potatoe,”? (or any other sign?) WU ITA OG 
rf ‘Field sports, and natural history, are favourite recreations and studies 
in England ; hence, a fondness for animal embellishment; ‘and ‘the 
wilder the original the better: It is the glory of an Englishman'to 
identify the lion as the emblem of his country; and: accord we 
in sign-painting what Dame Juliana Berners calls in her Boke 
of St. Albans,” “a pride of Lyons.” First comes the a 
though their colour is mostly red : then the more significant, the’ : 
the Blue, and the Green, the last mysterious and emblematic: Lion of 
Alchemy. The Bears, and Eagles; the Dolphins, and Spotted Dogs ; 
the Boars, and Antelopes; the “ Griffin of a grim stature; and the 
“ Pellicane withouten pride” belong to the same category, together with 
“divers strange beasts, linxes, porpentines, and such other,” ail of 
which combine to inveigle the Briton who thirsts for ale or knowledge. 
It is quite evident therefore that the simple are, not * negative, signs,” 
although the world in general are apt to he more foraged by the com- 
pound, which, for.the most part, seduce by more elaborate artifice. 
The compound signs are numerous ; here, in a taste of their quality, 
in which the “ concatenation accordingly ” is not. very diskinetly ee 
ceptible. In the “Bear and Rummer,” we have natural history and 
human propensities delicately combined ; the “ Half-Moon and Punch- 
Bowl” makes a similar appeal to those who delight in astronomy, and, 
peradventure, in rum; and the “ Tippling Philosopher ” excuses the 
frailty by which even wisdom is sometimes beset. The “Crown and 
Can ”’ is an alliterative incentive to loyalty and mirth ; the “ Guose and 
Gridiron ” sibillates the joys of supper and nocturnal competation ; and 
the ** Duke’s Head and French Horn ” recalls the glory of victory and 
the charm of music; both of which are best enjoyed in the security and 
comfort of atavern. The “ French Horn,” by the way, makes a notable 
display throughout the metropolis: it is possible that it cy Sept 
edmeé covert meaning, or mystical allusion. We have the “ Fox an 
French Horn ;”? the Green Man and ditto; the Rose and idem; and 
many other similar combinations, which prove, at any rate, a fondness 
for music in this our aspersed country. Another singular and. frequent 
union is that of the Horse-shoe, with objects of very different character, 
as, for example, the “ Sun and Horse-shoe;” the “ Black Boy and 
Horse-shoe ;”’ the “ Horse-shoe and Magpie,”’ &c., the solution of which 
may preveuly be found in the superstition which at one period 80. ge- 
nerally affixed a horse-shoe ahove the doors of the lieges, unless, indeed, 


it has been affected by the intermarriage of parts of the’ same sign. 
Tnnkeepers are very proud of their nomenclature, which they consider 
as a species of title. We remember once being very gravely told at 
Southampton, that the son of the “ Dolphin ” had 


married the daughter 
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of the ‘Star.”’ In this instance, both hotels were kept up, for both 
were.in good repute ; but had the case been otherwise, in all probability, 
we should -have witnessed the conjunction of signs, instead of their 
** separate maintenance.’’ The compound signs which claim the merit 
of originality, end periphrastically address themselves to our intelli- 
genee, are many and multiform. 

The mind of man delights in the mysterious; the obscure allegory 
possesses for him a powerful attraction. The “ Apple Tree and Mitre” 
is one of these; it bears a shadowy semblance to the fall of man and 
the power of the church; or, appealing to things temporal, reminds us 
of the sparkling energy of cider and the sedative strength of ‘ bishop.” 
The ** Ham and Windmill”? may defy interpretation ; but is not on 
that account neglected. The ‘Salmon and Compasses” does not very 
clearly develop a meaning ; but the “dark obscure ” is no less eagerly 
patronized. Why should the ‘“‘ Naked Boy and Woolpack,”’ the ‘‘ Fox 
and Frying-pan,”’ or the “ Mackerel and Bell ’’ be conjoined, except for 
the sake of singularity, or the desire to induce observation by the diffi- 
culty of the enigma, whose solution might possibly be accelerated by 
the aid of stout, “‘to be had within.” 

Our list of singularities might be extended to an indefinite length ; 
but we pass on to the next class—the National. These arechiefly 
figured forth by the heads of admirals and generals, where shine con- 
spicuously the effigies of ‘‘ Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jervis,’’ on one 
hand, and ** Marlborough, Elliot, Wolfe, Granby, Abercrombie, and Wel- 
lington,’’ on the other—sometimes plainly set forth under their proper 
names, at others in allusion to their deeds of arms, as the “Hero of 
Trafalgar,”’ and “ Lion of Maida.’’ Nor are these memorials of Britain’s 
glory confined to the chiefs who have led her navies and armies to vic- 
tory, the battlers themselves come in for their share of pictorial immor- 
tality. That of the Nile figures in many places, but chiefly at the 
eastern end of the town, in the neighbourhood of the docks and the 
haunts of seafaring men, while the Battle of Waterloo seek a more 
kindred feeling in the vicinity of Chelsea College and the barracks of the 
western extremity. The “ Britannia” is scattered far and wide; and 
the “ Heart.of Oak,” the “ Royal Oak,”’ and numerous branches of the 
parent-tree everywhere abound. The Oak, in fact, is as sacred to 
drinking at the present day as the ivy which twines around it. 

The political signs are closely combined with the national; they had 
their birth for the most part in the troublous times which closed the 
last century, or during the fermentations of twenty years ago. Their 
landlords were partisans to a man—and some even new profess to enter- 
tain the principles of the original founders, though the majority person- 
ally eschew political feelings, and endeavour to accommodate themselves 
to all parties. The “ British Constitution”? was a favourite sign at 
the first-named period—as were the “ Old Anti-Gallican”’ (still kept by 
one Thomas Duck), and its rival the “ Anti-Gallican and Star,” which, 
professing the same principles, professed also better measure and 
stronger beer. 

Revolutionary signs were also rife; the “Tom Paine’s Head,”’ the 
“ Cap of Liberty,”’ and the “ Priestley Arms,” marked the period of 93 ; 
while the “ Colonel Wardle,’’ the “Sir Francis Burdett,” the ‘* Cob- 
bett’s’? and “ Cartwright’s ”? Heads, and the “ Henry Hunt,” distin- 
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guished successive political eras. Some of these have passed away with 
the momentary excitement which produced them ; others still serve as 
houses of call to stray politicians, or the Aabitués of certain quarters of 
the town. But politics having now a wider sphere of action than for- 
merly, the sign-posts exhibit less of this demonstrative feeling, and the 
newspapers more; and, except in the head of a prime minister for the 
tume being, little change is made in these matters at the present day. 
The historical signs are choice, but extremely neat; they are rather 
old-fashioned, but the guest is comfortably served; the charges are 
uniform and not exorbitant, but the sale of cheap spirits is unknown. 


_ Amongst these may be enumerated the “ Alfred’s Head,” an emblem 


of antiquity, nationality, and learning. The parlour of this house is 
decorated with a neatly-framed engraving from Goldsmith’s History of 
England, representing Alfred toasting cakes at the cottage fire, and the 
house prides itself on a reputation which the king had not, of perform- 
ing that elaborate art to perfection. . Mine host of the Alfred is a man 
of erudition, in a small way—he cares nothing for the march of intellect, 
but he can tell you when the Danes came to England, and why Lord 
Nelson went to Copenhagen—facts which none other (in his parlour) 
can elucidate. The * Friar Bacon’s Head” is a rival of hovel equal 
antiquity, and perhaps of greater pretensions to learning. Over the 
mantel-piece is, of course, a Brazen Head which bears a strong resem 
blance to the landlord, and is, by many, supposed to be a plaster bust 
of that worthy lacquered over to replace a broken original. It is certain 
that the complacency with which he regards it would seem to justify 
the supposition. The “ Black Prince”’ appeared at first sight to refer 
to a glorious epoch of British history, but we have our doubts as to the 
authenticity of the original, and are more inclined to imagine that 
Prince Le Boo is the hero more immediately in question, or, haply, one 
of those princes of Ind anent whose barbaric magnificence wondrous 
tales are, from time to time, recounted beside the hearths of suburban 
taverns in the populous districts of Rotherhithe and Bermondsey. The 
“ John of Jerusalem’’ is a decided relic of the olden time, about whom 
there can be no mistake, though this sign departs from the purely his- 
torical to take refuge in scriptural authority. There are — of this 
class which we should be disposed to date from the time of the Puritans, 
had the Puritans permitted themselves the indulgence in that carnal 
creature called double ale. Such, for instance, are “ Simon the Tanner 
of Joppa,” the “ Adam and Eve,”’ the “ Tobit’s Dog,” and the “ Bell 
and the Dragon,” a sign by no means apocryphal*, whatever may be the 
history. Your landlords have ever had a strong feeling for poetry, and 
the legendary heroes of ballad-lore find favour still in their sight. An 
old ballad is in itself a strong provocative of thirst—it discourses of nut- 
brown ale, and makes the reader long to realize the description; and 
who that glanced ata sign like the “ Pindar of Wakefield,” the “ Robin 
Hood and Little John,” or the “ Miller of Mansfield,”? can fail to con- 
jure up the memory of the merry doings of those roisterers, and ineon~ 
tinently desire to emulate them. The “ Merlin’s Cave,” the “ Valentine 
and Orson,’ and the * Robinson Crusoe,’’ have their attractions too, 
though, perhaps, they lack the spirit-stirring quality of the others. 





-* To be found in Worship-street, Finsbury. 
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‘That. branch of signs which pertains to the classical. has also a great 
many . The art of poculation, if so it may be termed, being 
cake ahem nodiacitesena the claims of Bacchus as the inventor of 
the art being unquestioned. The scholastic host, who duly reverences 
the i A prepria que seribusemnnnhReamthe Manos Gm 
the jolly god, and accordingly depicts him astride of an appropriate tun, 
with a legend indicative of the same. 

One innkeeper of our acquaintance—the intelligent traveller on the 
great western road may recollect where at Hammersmith—has so. far 
rendered homage to the deity as to adopt his very name, and “ William 
Bacchus,” with no sign of more mark than the “ Crown,” is. himself an 
impersonation of liquid felicity. 

The local signs bespeak attention from local causes. The “ British Mu- 
seum ’’ is one of these, and we have heard of mstances in. which innocent 
rustics have mistaken the substitute for the original, and whiled away the 
hours in the tap as much to their satisfaction as if they had been deluded 
into the halls of sculpture or galleries of natural history. The ““ Bombay 
Grub”? is another, where, however, the delusion is less pleasing ; situate 
in the remote region of Bow, it recalls the art of crimping as practised 
upon men, not fish, though the infliction on each is nearly equal; this 
“‘ hostelry ”’ has perhaps contained more “ victims’’ than any.dozen 
others (always excepting the clubs) in the metropolis. Thither resort 
the gentlemen who volunteer wonderful bargains of cigars and silk 
handkerchiefs, communicated in an under tone, at the corners of dark 
alleys in crowded thoroughfares, as if they feared lest all the world 
shoukl hear and profit by the opportunity which they offer to a favoured 
few. Thither are unwittingly led those wise men of the east, the farmers 
from Essex, whom casual acquaintances, in a sudden fit of devoted zeal, 
earnestly conjure to take care of their money, and even assist to secure 
it in their (own) breeches pockets. The fortunate finders of rings, the 
disinterested sharers of waifs and strays with the nearest person, are 
patrons also of the “ Bombay Grub.” 

The “ Coal Hole ”’ is equally significant of its origin. Bordering the 
gentle Thames, and approached on either side by flights of steps, its 
guests.are nol what they ought to be—coalheavers ; they are merely, 
youths of spirit who emulate the compelled coarseness of the flapped- 
hat fraternity, and ‘‘ superadd a few essentials more” of their own 
native culture. The coalheaver drinks and smokes from the necessity 
of a hard-working life—his prototype from the choice of a dissolute one. 

Some of the local signs are expressive of those parts of the country 
to which they lead, as the Cities of Oxford, of Bath, and of Canter- 
bury ; some appeal with more particular force to local predilections, as the 
** Essex Serpent,” though we confess we think the “ x Calf” would 
have been more germane to the matter : others to the more natural produc- 
tions of the soil or the celebrities of certain counties, as the ‘‘ Cheshire 
Cheese,” the “* Norfolk Dumpling,’’ and the “ Ram of Derby.’ Such 
signs as the “‘ Basing House,’’ and the “ Castle of Warkeworth,’’ form 
the connecting link between locality and retainership, and impercep- 
tibly lead us to the heraldic signs, a very numerous class, isi 
more ““Arms” than are to be found on record in all the colleges of 
Europe. With a license a commendable, but perhaps not altogether 
laying claim to strict originality, the first coat is appropriately given to 
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our first parents, whose blazon, the “ Adam’s Arms,” may thus’ be read : 
—* Azure, a tree of knowledge , fruited or. on a chief ot; a 

ent sable, languid gules.” arms perhaps would be of more 

ult interpretation, the “ Mallard’s Arms,” for example, which the 
heralds of Lincolnshire can only duly exemplify. But there are a ‘host 
of others whose claims to coat-armour are very clearly defined, thou 
few would imagine that the “ Bricklayers’ Arms ” means other than 
best adapted for carrying a hod, or the “ Blacksmiths’ Arms”? for wield- 
ing a hammer and battering an anvil. Yet let the curious reader refer 
even to so modern a work as “ Robson’s British Herald,” and he will 
find them regularly entered according to royal patent. We will give 
one specimen—the Blacksmiths’ :—* Sable, a chevron or. between three 
hammers or. handled of the second, ducally crowned of the last. 
Crest, on a mount vert, a phoenix, with wings endorsed, proper, firing 
herself with the sunbeams of the last. Motto, ‘ By hammer and hand 
all things do stand.’ In former times they bore also,‘ As God will, so 
be it.”’? These things are probably unknown to the worthy limners 
who embellish sign-posts in general, and in consequence the bad prac- 
tice prevails here as elsewhere of writing the title instead of depicting it. 
It would have been more amusing to have had the emblems of the re- 
spective trades fully emblazoned, and would have afforded more scope 
for genius ; but the innovation of writing has caused sad havoc in this 
as in so many other cases. Could the parish clerk come to life again, 
whom Jack Cade put to death, he would candidly confess that he merited 
itis fate for “‘ setting of boys’ copies.” The painters have therefore 
left us in ignorance of the manner of marshalling the arms of tailors and 
tanners, shoemakers and sausage-stuffers, yet their signs are multiplied 
in every quarter. There is one coat which strikes us as not a little am- 
bitious, ‘‘ The Grundy Arms ;” what this may be we cannot divine, and 
can only ask with the poet, “ Whatdoes Mrs. Grundy say ?”’ 

The signs which are personal involve many circumstantial peculiari- 
ties, and are characteristic of great precision in their inventors. What 
can be more particular than the following ?—** The late Duke of Cum- 
berland,”—the “ Captain of Man-of-War,”—the “Gentleman and 
Porter,”’ —the “ Crown and two Chairmen,” — the “ Experienced 
Fowler,”’—the “ Carved Red Lion,” and the “ Painted Red Lion.” 
Here were hosts who evidently would not content themselves with 
vague descriptions, but were fully bent ou being personal ; the two latter 
in particular, who seemed like Snug anxious to inform the audience that 
they personated no real lion —not even “a live lion stuffed with straw,” 
according to holiday phrase, but simply the semblance of the beast carved 
or painted, as the case might be. Conduct like this is judicious, and 
merits the reward it doubtless meets with. 

We had purposed to dilate much more on this subject, but our limits 
wari us to stop; for the present, therefore, we leave untouched the wide 
field of heterogeneous signs in which Cocks and Bottles, Goats in 
Boots, Dun Cows, Intrepid Foxes, Merry Carpenters, Jolly Hatters, 
Green Dragons, and Hogs in Armour, afford much food for philosophic 
examination. For the present we pause. 


D. C. 
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BALDWIN AND JUDITH; 
OR, THE WAY TO WIN HER. 


If of this tale the basis you would know 
Turn to the tome of rare Buccaccio. 





BA.Lpwin, my hero, was by Charles the Bald 
(The Gallic king) esteem'd a subject true, 
And for his merits by the monarch called 
To govern Flanders. There were very few 
With claims more stable to be thus installed, 
And manage a state-vessel’s helm and crew. 
Thus Baldwin proved himself, when settled there, 
A most superior kind of Flanders mayor. 


He, ere he took this high Low-Country post, 

Had nursed a passion for King Charles’s daughter, 
Of the French court the beauty and the toast, 

But the despair of all who yet had sought her. 
Baldwin alone of her fair love might boast ; 

Yet should I not say boast; for prudence taught her, 
And him, precaution. Hidden burned the fire ; 
Her bald sire knew not Baldwin was her stgher. 


Now Baldwin was “a very fine young man,” 

And prone to finery, as such are commonly, 
And had spent much in suits since Ais began 

To please her (for such taste is also womanly), 
Clothing himself and servants on a plan 

Of habits gay, though sometimes hardly foo manly. 
The king, who knew a post one’s costs enlarges, 
Gave him some thousand francs to frank his charges. 


But money made him only feel more poor ; 

For Jove is of young hearts the sole dear wealth ; 
And to be near his Judith were acure — 

For poverty, though love but lived by stealth. 
He therefore strove to cheat ambition’s lure 

By much excuse concerning skill or health ; 
For he could not—he quite abhorr’d the notion— 
Make void his heart, to fill it with promotion. 


But nought of this could serve him for excuse, 

So he was fain to go, and feign a gratitude 
For favour which he wished was at the deuce. 

Ah! when she saw him going to Gangs his latitude, 
Poor Judith! how she played at fast and loose, 

With running tears ! Had you but seen her at it you'd 
Have term’d her head a fair-faced headland mountain, 
Discharging from its brow a crystal fountain. 


They had not dared, ‘tis true, to tell their love, 
The youth and maiden, but had let it simmer 
And seethe within their bosoms; yet to prove 
His deep devotion, he had sworn no glimmer 
Of flame another in his soul should move; 
And she had vow’d that, in the interim, her 
Faith should be holy—that is, wholly his ; 
And so they parted with a “ holy kiss !” 
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Soon as he reach'd, thus loth, the Flemish coast, 
. He set about to nthe right the state: 
Far from phiegmatic at his Flemish post, 
He useful strove abuses to abate. 
Ruling each dine of people, ‘twas his boast, 
Like a good schoolmaster, to rule them straight. 
But ah! not always virtue bliss includeth— 
Poor Baldwin never could forget his Judith. 


Meanwhile King Ethelwolf of England came 
Perchance to France, in going home from Rome ; 
And Charles thereon, playing the politic game, 
Gave him king's mate, or gave (to speak more home) 
His daughter Judith. She indulged no flame, 
Save that of rage, at so perverse a doom. 
But ah! what could she do in such a crisis? 
So she dragg'd off to England in a trice is. 


Not long her spouse of wo/fish name preserved 
His life and wife—six months of both deprived him. 

Thus is fond man, that busy bee, oft served, R 
Losing the gather'd sweets where he had hived him! 

Judith, at his decease, her spirits nerved 
To tell her father how she had outlived him, 

And beg him, since her freedom now was come again, 

To send an escort that should fetch her home again. 


Oh, home! loved scene of all our earliest joys ! 

Nest, where our hopes are fledged ere they take wing! 
Halcyon retreat, where never the world’s noise 

Can make unheard the affection’s gushing spring! 
But to our tale.—Judith, I've said, employs 

A courier to her distant sire, the King ; 
And then (although such case ‘tis not what all do in) 
She sends another messenger to Baldwin. 


Her letter to the latter told him plainly 
Her widow’d case, and how she was about 
To cross the sea to France; and how all vainly 
His image from her fond heart to drive out 
She had sought.—Her reference to the sea was mainly 
(For I will waive all undulating doubt) 
To prompt him to a nautical endeavour 
(Which prudes perhaps might naughty call) to have her. 


This sea-fraught missive set phosphoric light 
To the embers of his far from embryo passion ; 
And his reply was with that flame all bright, 
A document emblazon’d in love's fashion. 
He told her ardently, betide what might, 
He for so dear a prize through all would dash on. 
What reck'd he, though her father were a king ? 
Love was a much more constitutional thing. 


What did he next? He arm’d some sharp-built galleys, © 
From Genoa to Flanders haply come ; 

Bribing their crews to any cruise or sallies 
He might command—and bribing to be dumb. 
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In England, too, he managed to have his .-. -« 
Spies on the watch, wound up to yie sane a: 
Timely intelligence of Judith's, sailing, o> ae 
With all particulars his views availing. 


Matters thus ripe for a falling crisis, 
While Charles, in royal ignorance, ne’er dream’d 
Of other subject. saving in what wise his 
Daughtér, and relict of a king, beseem’d 
To be escorted home;—so, all precise, his : 
Orders he gave, and fit attendance schemed ; 
That is, in short, he sent a long coriége 
Of lord and lady, knight and squire, and page. 


This featly set set foot on British shore, | 
And the young blooming widow brought away, 
(Rich freight in little weight!) with a few more 
Of gentle dames, and knights that graced the day, 
Right from the English coast their course they wore, 
nd stood for France amid the breezes’ play. 
Baldwin, inform'd of all, in instant stress sails, 
With his bold galleys, and some other vessels. 


A rare knot he, the head, for this weight brought, 
All fighting, frighting, smiting men of mettle: 

He looked sharp for the point at which he thought 
To see the royal squad run; and, to settle 

Their tempers to the work soon to be wrought, 
He stung them all with touch of gold—that nettle, 

Or nettle rash, that makes men break out freely 

Into the humour that disdains death’s “ dele.” 


Just when his game bold Baldwin calculated 
To have in sight, they hove in sight straightway ; 
And soon, becalm’d, they far from calmly waited 
Until “ brought to” by being made to stay. 
Thus by an arméd force on all sides baited, 
The two ships’ companies felt one dismay ; 
While Baldwin's roysterers shouted their grim wishes 
That they should yield them, or be food for fishes! 


Thus hailed, the Frenchmen, asking whence they came, 
With queer eye look’d, and queried them in turn. 

“ Baldwin, the Flemish ruler, is my name,” 
Bawl’d out our hero sternly from the stern 

Of his own vessel ; “ and, good signors, tame 
Your spirits to civil rule, or else concern 

Your souls with cannon law,—for other tissue, 

Save one of these, fate weaves not for the issue.” 


Hereat the Frenchmen plied a quick reply, 
Stating the whence and wherefore of the matter 
The lady laded with, and reason why, 
All d /a mode du pays, in glib chatter. 
“ Go to!” said Baldwin, “ tremble not, for I 
Wish not, save forced, your hulls and skulls to batter: 
Know, Love's my pilot, captain, and lieutenant, 
My chart and compass, weather-gauge, and pennant ! 
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“ I come not here to rob, or scalp, or kill : 


The prize I seek is Jadith, = 
No shofé-ahark 1, nor sea attorney ;—still, rien 
Woe to whoe’er an obstacle intrudeth == =! 
Betwixt my mistress‘and my master-will ! wie 
Whoso to do so thinks, his soul deludeth. 
Thus much from me ; and let mine ear now win « “ 
Your choice, or to give battle, or give in.” = hd 


These doughty words the courtiers filled with doubt, - 
Who knew their vessels in no fighting trim ; 

So they took counsel, and took’ Judith out 
Of her cabin, to inquire if this proud whim 

Of Baldwin’s wins her assent. with stout 
Heart answers, while she fondly looks at him, 

‘“* My good friends : lo! to me his fancy does bend, 

And I to him incline for my true husband.” 


“ For, tell my royal father this,’ she added, 
‘“* That, having no regard unto my youth, 
He teased my sickening will until I wedded, 
In hand, but not in heart and virgin truth, 
Old Ethelwolf, fore-wived to one who had gladded 
His house with sons my seniors, Sirs, forsooth! 
He's gone; “tis well,—I turn me to another, 
Who has loved me long with love no time can smother.” 


To stem the current of a woman's will, 

Who shall-presume? And when she is abetted 
By a bold man, the tide runs stronger still. 

Thus thought the escort, and no longer fretted 
Themselves about the swallowing of the pill : 

So Baldwin Judith for his fair prize get did, 
And took her to his wife: that is to say, 
He took her to himself, in wedded way. 


The dames and Britons followed her, with sallies 
Of joy reflected from their looks, like prisms : 
The Frenchmen he takes not into his galleys, 
(Haply from latent fear of galley-schisms,) 
Nor longer with their loyal scruples dallies : 
They steer away for France athwart the abysms 
Of Neptune. He transports his dear to.Flanders, 
And doubly his by bonds re-fastened renders. 


Wroth waxed the soul of Charles at these events, 
And war and fury vollied from his throat ; 
But foreign troubles banished such intents, 
Till Time relentment ’stead of veumennine brought. 
Anon the name, through Judith’s blandishments, 


Of “Count of Flanders” gained her spouse fresh note : 


And Baldwin flourished long, and had no gap in his 
Enjoyment, in his Judith’s arms, of happiness. ne 
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LITERATURE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMAN LIFE.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TREMAINE,” AND “ DE VERE. 


i 


Mr. Warp is well known to the public as one of the most attrac- 
tive and animated novelists of his time: In his volumes the ease and 
elegance of the best society are joined with the yigour and imtelli- 
gence of life passed in the most important concerns of public business. 
Associating for years with the first characters of the state, ‘his deli- 
neations of public character possess living distinctness; and’now with- 
drawn to opulent leisure, he gives us the lessons of experience in the 
tone of a philosopher. : 

His first work, “* Tremaine,” was the new and matchless picture of 
an inquiring mind, unsettled by too much enjoyment, too much wealth, 
and too much mental superiority to its circle. Reason and’ religion 
struggled in him with fastidiousness and satiety: At length beauty 
taught him that he had a heart, and sensibility that the world was not a 
wilderness. The sceptic loved, and reasoned; inquired, and was con- 
vinced ; saw the earth no more a huge sepulchre, nor the sky “a con- 
gregation of pestilent vapours ;” acknowledged that the duties and 
pleasures of existence arose out of each other; and casting off his meta- 
puysic mask, showed that he was qualified for the active and honourable 
services of his station among mankind. 

“De Vere” was a work of a more studied order. It sketched the 
career of English ambition. A man of vivid powers saw before him the 
honours of a life of statesmanship. He threw himself forward among 
the labours, difficulties, and anxieties of a struggle pre-eminently made 
to try every faculty of man. ‘Talent urged him onward—feeling forced 
him back ; finally he triumphed, and found—that all was vanity. But 
in those memoirs were interspersed episodes of soft and innocent 
nature, touches of humble life, and scenes of simple elegance, that 
strikingly varied the forcible and keen originality of the general per- 
formance ; like the sunny and sheltered spots that we meet with in an 
Alpine region, enriching the eye with unexpected luxuriance, and giving 
a new grace even to the stern and bold outline of the hills which cover 
them from the world. 

The present volumes are of a different tone. They are the history of 
a mind in retirement—but in retirement neither obscure nor inactive ; 
neither indolent nor ascetic. The man of the world is present still, 
with all his vivid recollections, all his tastes for elegant enjoyment, and 
all his treasures of accomplisied literature: but his views, though not 

yet withdrawn from human things, are less ardently engrossed by them ; 
mstead of Man he thinks of Nature; he abandons the giddy contem- 
plation of the life of courts and senates, to meditate on the lofty wisdom 
that pities and provides for the whole varied family of man. He who 
had the entrée of levees, now walks alone among a circle whose em- 
broidery was never equalled by the cunning of the human hand, and 
sees no diamonds more sparkling than the dews upon his flowers. The 
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evening sky is his most “ magnificent saloon ;” and whén Ke tétires from 
the concert of his nightingales, he lives over again by his the 
days of his public existénce with the delight of one who has eseaped 
evils, has passed his ordeal, and has now nothing more to do than’ 

the stillness of the harbour where he has dropped ‘his anchor, 
thank Heaven that he encounters the storm no more. 7. we 

These volumes contain a succession of scenes of this graceful a 
philosophic order ; some of them detailing stories interesting from: 
singularity ; others, giving dialogues expressive of the varyin H views of the 
writer’s mind ; others, sketching the choracters of individuals marked 
by strong peculiarities of nature or fortune—characters evidently drawn 
from the author’s experience, and probably still to be identified without 
much difficulty among the leading personages of his stirring time. 
Whether, in the simple but striking observations which open his 
volumes; Mr. Ward may not be, however uriconsciously, alluding to 
himself, we must leave it to the reader to decide. He tells us that the 
letters of which his first story is composed depict—* he will not say 4 
great man struggling with the storms of fate, but a rational being, whe, 
having acted a fair and important part in the state, has quitted it before 
he is quite worn out, or, in other words, before it quits him. But he is 
not without objects. And those are, to think of a better world, and in 
doing so to take leave of his former pursuits, and cultivate his quieter 
tastes and the natural and independent disposition of his mind.” This 
individual he names Atticus, and describes him as one who, having 
honourably filled very honourable employments, and rate had the 
power of obtaining riches as well as rank, abandoned both for his darling 
moderation. The letters arise out of the circumstance, that some striking 
political changes taking place, and his services being strongly remem- 
bered, a political acquaintance was sent down to him in the country, to 
ascertain whether he might not be inclined to return to office—for which 
his experience and character were thought still likely to give strength to 
any party which he might determine to join. 

The diplomatist arrives, and is first startled, by finding that the house 
of the recluse is really a very handsome and desirable position for any 
man, however little of a hermit. Like Scipio in “ Gil Blas,” he looks 
about him with wonder. “Comment diable, c’est un bijou que cette 
maison, outre l’air de noblesse que donnent ces quatre - 

But Atticus has more than a handsome house. He lias procured for 
it some of those pretty accompaniments which argue him a judge of 
the picturesque, not in trees and trout-streams alone. The astonished 
visitor’s ears are saluted by songs and laughs, for which he cantiot pos- 
sibly account ; until the path, winding among lilies and roses, introduces 
him to aview of a whole group of rosy-cheeked straw-plaiters and Jace- 
makers, sitting on their little benches under embowering trees, and 
“ plying with nimble fingers,” which the eye could not follow, lace- 
pillows and straw-plaits, which gave an air almost of elegance to their 
occupation, ‘ At least,” said the observer, “ Atticus is no melanchol 
anchorite.’? We think he would not have gone too far, ifhe had doub 
whether this man of the picturesque were an anchorite at all. 

But we have not yet done with his provisions for wing. toe 
world. Atticus receives him at his door, and leads him into his library. 
Here the recluse might certainly be entitled to make himself as much 
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at his case as possible, Yet we were not prepared for, the actual 
luxuries which he: had gathered to make the spot palatable., The library 
was not.merely large and well supplied with the natural appendages of 
study, but its.windows opened ona gay and variegated garden, or 
court..of flowers, whose ume scented the whole air without, and 

aled. all within. . And in the midst. of the garden there was a foun- 
tain, freshening everything with the dash of its waters. All this is.very 
well for an anchorite, But there is more still. They adjoura, fromein- 
haling the scent of a whole world of blushing and breathing flowers, to 
the dining-room. There the new discovery oe on the guest that 
Atticus keeps an exquisite table; which cannot be kept, as he and. all 
the world know, without a first-rate cook, and a crowd. of, ether con- 
trivances, of which anchorites might be supposed to know nothing. This 
small “ but perfectly elegant repast, which gave the truest exemplifi- 
cation of the simplex munditiis, was followed by a glass” a a 
couple of bottles) “ of the finest hermitage he ever tasted.””, They then 
adjourn to the garden, “a fairy-land of sweets and colours.” This 
Alcina’s bower was a simple adjunct to the cell in which the moss- 
grown man was determined to, think himself a denier of luxury. It 
was a perfect. paradise of sweets, in a style between. Repton .and 
Le Notre—something between the natural graces of the onesand, the 
artificial pomp of the other. It had classical urns, statues, marble ba- 
lustrades and fountains, giving richness, but without destroying nature. 
On the whole, it seems to have been a very eligible residence for an 
epicurean of ten thousand a-year. And, with all respect for the mortifica- 
tion which Atticus exercised on himself in living within its walls, par- 
terres, gardens, and groves, we should think it by no means a. severity 
of fortune to have been exiled to it from the official drudgery of pacing 
Whitehall, hanging over a desk in Downing Street, or even yawning at 
debates six nights of the seven under the echoing roof and in the stifling 
atmosphere of St. Stephen’s. 

But the conversations are the spirit of the book. The descriptions, 
graceful as they are, form but the vestures. Sir William Temple’s 
character is justly a favourite with Mr. Ward; and Atticus eloquently 
panegyrines the employments of that wise and vigorous statesman when 

e had withdrawn from the tumults of public life. ‘I could have no 
better model,’ is his expression on being reminded of Sir William’s 
solitude. “ His literary labours were worth to mankind a thousand 
times more than his political exertions, which, however splendid, were 
beneficial only to his employers, In short, he was a real philosopher.” 

We feel great deference for the authority of Atticus, but we cannot 
so easily surrender to him Sir William Temple’s public life.. What! 
the most memorable of all the foreign ministers of England for a quarter 
of a century of the most anxious times that Europe ever saw, till the 
French. Revolution !—the negociator of the Triple Alliance of 1668-— 
the ambassador of England at the peace of Aix la Chapelle—the friend 
and virtually the political instructor of William III. at the Hague—the 
pacificator of Nimeguen in 1678—the negociator of the still more import- 
ant alliance of English and Dutch freedom, in the marriage of William 
and the English princess the year before. With those services, on which 
turned,.in the first instance, the fate of Holland, in the next, probably, 
that of the French and Spanish monarchies, and lastly, and unquestion- 
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ably the fate of what was worth them both; and all, the British Consti- 
tution—we cannot bring ourselves to measure the triflings of his retite- 
ment. His public life presents us with a succession of the loftiest trusts 
executed with the most vigorous ability. His retirement gives us his 
amusing “* Miscellanies,” his curious “ Memoirs,” and his luckless 
ference of the “ Epistles of Phalaris” to all of modern wit or Wisdom— 
those epistles being actually fabricated, and even the fabrication moder. 
“But Atticus, after all, has laid the true foundation for'a philosopher. 
His’ ‘guest, ‘trying’ his ‘sincerity, asks whether he really thinks 
there ought to be no ambition in the world ? — 
_“* Far from it,” is the answer; “T thinkit may often be a duty to engage 
in its strifes, for ‘the sake of some noble end. But then, what’ may ‘be ‘a 
duty in youth, or middle age, would be inconsistent when past the meridian; 
yet even to the veteran I should not say, ¢hat all worldly uses were flat and 
unprofitable. But it is inconceivable how poor and shapeless the objects most 
dazzling to the glittering throng appear to him, who is going where, he 
knows they must all sink to nothing,,or worse than nothing. "Gould, nen 
carry their pomp and power with them, or women their beauty, when the 
quit the world, it would be different. But, as pomp, and power, and beauty 
too, are doomed to “lie in cold obstruction, and to rot,”’ I often think, when 
1 see them in their very zenith, how soon they must be stript ofall that they 
pride themselves on here, and how soon the millions ‘they have despised 
may be more than their equals elsewhere.” voy Laoeady 
His guest is rather thrown back by this grave creed of the man: whom 
he is tempting to the pursuit of pomp and power once more.’ ‘Yet he 
makes the best battle he can, and justly enough contends that, while 
we remain in this world we must attend to its interests. The answer 
is curious, as opening a few'of the confidences probably once familiar 
to the man of official life. 
“ The difficulty,” observes Atticus, “is to distinguish between the world’s 
interests and ourown. A grandiloquent minister, finding his grandeurin'a 
little danger, cries out, ‘Vain pomp and glory of the world;I hate you’ ‘He 
assures his audience that he took office against his will, knowing that he was 
too old for it, but he must not abandon his King. He therefore remains a 
little longer,—that is, as long as he can. Another grandee has also a duty 
to perform, (of course, to the country,) and cannot refuse to save that coun- 
try, by"refusing to coalesce with the party that is uppermost. A third 
‘suddenly discovers that he has been in error all his life ; but he has become 
‘open to conviction,—that is, he sacrifices all the principles for which he had 
fought for years when his friends were m power; but, in consequence of 
this conviction sides, against them now that they are out.” 


Those conversations are renewed in all kinds of pleasant places, and 
under all kinds of lovely skies, from sunny-haired morn to saffron-robed 
eve. But Atticus is still impregnable, and his tempter seems even on 
the point of being ‘converted himself. ‘ What I shall hereafter do I 
know not,”’ is the language of his final letter to the noble lord whohad 
sent him on his embassy,—‘‘ for Atticus insists that I shall ‘remain his 
‘guest in my private capacity, though not in my ambassadorial :—per- 
haps I may stay.” 

e think him ‘perfectly well advised in his peut-étre, ‘and ‘think too 
that if Atticus would but promise him the reversion of his “ hermit’s 
cell,” in exchange for all the courtly captivations of ‘dust, drudgery, 
and ‘Downing-street, he ought to make his best possible bow for the 
‘calamity. : ; ; ; 
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_ But, foreible and characteristic as the author is in arguments, which 

us more of the fine dialogue de Senectute, than of the frivolity 

of modern he is certainly not less attractive in, that most. attrac- 
¢ of all arts, the talent of telling a story, The second portion 
this volume is occupied with some extremely interesting narratives, 

those most incomprehensible of all things, visions, ae apparitions, 


sprees on the retina, phantasmata, creatures of the mind. or. by 

fhateyer name it may please the superstitious to fear, the philosopher to 
disdain mi the wise to hold them in reverence, es the secrets of a higher 
state ing. ‘ 

The Locales of the chief narrative is in Castle Campbell, a huge 
mansion hanging oyer the.sea near the Mull of Cantyre, a capital position 
for the throne of AZolus himself. The time is Christmas, when all the 
legends of the fireside are afloat; and the night brings on a tempest 

to be turned into horses and chariots for Hecate and all her 
goblins. The wind whistled shrilly, and the rolling of the thunder, so 
uncommon at this time of the year, rapidly approaching, at last burst 
over the rvof, a part of which was struck, and destroyed.”” A large party 
of guests were in the house, and in the full festivity of a Christmas 
dinner, when the storm was first heard, growling over the waste of 
waters.. As it came on, the general alarm was exhibited in growing 
silence, and listening to what they thought the rocking of the battle- 
ments. After some graphic picturing of the night abroad, and the 
consternation within, we are told that all the efforts of the hospitable 
master of the mansion could not prevent the dinner from becoming 
almost a Quaker’s meeting. The louder rattling of windows, and clap- 
ping of doors, showed that the storm was increasing in violence; and 
the general anxiety was pushed to its extreme, by the hasty entrance of 
the chief servant, begging of his master to pacify the servants, ** who 
could not be persuaded that Sawney Bean had not come again over the 
sea five years before his time.”’ 
- On his return from an ineffectual attempt to exorcise their fear out of 
the heads of the yellow-haired tribe of the servants’ hall, and on being 
importuned to tell the party, who and what Sawney Bean was, he gives 
his tale of horror; for which, however, we must send our readers to the 
pages in which it is recorded. A conversation of a highly interesting 
nature follows on the probabilities of those strange sights. The stories 
of Lord Lyttleton, Andrews, and others, are alluded to ; but the one to 
which we shall now advert has the double value of being told, we pre- 
sume, on Mr, Ward’s personal knowledge, and of illustrating the extra- 
ordinary chances on which human life is sometimes suffered to depend. 
The.circumstance occurred to the well known Sir Evan Nepean, when 
in the Home Department. The popular version of the story had been, 
that he was warned by a vision, to save the lives of three or four men 
condemned to die, but reprieved; and who, but for the vision, would 
haye perished, through the Under-Secretary’s neglect in forwarding 
the reprieve. On Sir Evan’s being subsequently asked how far this 
was true, his answer was,— The narrative romances a little ; but 
what it alludes to was the most rg oa thing that ever happened 
tome.” The simple facts, as told by himself, were these ;—One ni 
during his office as Under-Secretary, he felt the most unacco le 
sable that could be imagined: he was in perfect health, 
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dined early, and had nothing whatever on’ his mind to keep him awake. 
Still, he found all his attempts to sleep impossible, and, from elever till 
two in the morning, had never closed an eye. At bag hi ete 
struggle, and as the twilight was breaking, (it was in summer,) —_ 
mined to try what would be the effect of a walk in the park,» There hi 
saw nothing but the sleepy sentinels. But, in his walk, happening to 
the Home Office several times, he thought of letting himself in with 

s key, though without any particular object. The of entries of the 
day before stilt-tay on the table, and through sheer listlessness he 
opened it. The first thing that he saw appalled him;—*‘ A reprieve 
to be sent to York for the coiners ordered for exetattton” ‘Ibe 
execution had been appointed for the next day. It struck him that he 
had received no return to his order to send the reprieve, “He searched 
thé“ minutes ;”? he could not find it there. In alarm, he went to the 
house of the chief clerk, who lived in Downing-street, knocked him up, 
(it was then past three,) and asked him if he knew anything of the 
réprieve being sent. In greater alarm, the chief clerk “could not're- 
member.” *t You are scarcely awake,’’ said Sir Evan; * recollect’youre 
self: it must have been sent.’’ a 

The chief clerk said that he now recollected he had sent it. to’ the 
Clerk of the Crown, whose business it was to forward it to York.) — 

“Good,” said Sir Evan. “ But have you his receipt and’ certificate 
that it is gone?” i ) 

“ No ad ; ‘ 

* Then come with me to his house ; we must find him, itis so early.” 
It was now four; and the Clerk of the Crown lived in Chancery-lane. 
There was no hackney-coach to be seen; ahd they almost ran. The 
were just in time. The Clerk of the Crown had a country-house, a 
meaning to have a long holiday, he was at that moment stepping into 
his gig to go to his villa. Astonished at the visit of the Under-Secre- 
tary of State at such an hour, he was still more so at his business. 

“ Heavens !” cried he, “the reprieve is locked up in my desk!” It 
was brought. Sir Evan sent to the post-office for the trustiest and 
fleetest express. The reprieve reached York next morning, just at the 
moment when the unhappy men were ascending the cart ! 

With Sir. Evan Nepean we fully agree in regarding this little narra- 
tive as one of the most extraordinary that we have ever heard. We 
shall go further even than he acknowledged, and say that, tous, it bears 
striking evidences of what we should conceive a superior interposi+ 
tion. it is true that no ghost appears, nor is there any prompting voice 
audible ; yet the result depended upon so long a succession | of «what 
seemed dhasnes: and each of those chances was at once so improbable 
and so necessary, that we are almost compelled to regard the whole as 
matter of an influence not to be attributed to man. If! the first: link of 
the chain might pass for a common occurrence,—as undoubtedly fits of 
wakefulness will happen without any discoverable ground in theistate of 
either body or mmitid-aatill what could be less in the common course of 
things than that a man thus waking should take it into’ his: head to get 
up and take a walkin the park at two in the morning? Vet, if he had, 
like others, contented himself with taking a-walk round his chamber, or 
enjoying the cool air at his window, not one of the succeeding events 
could ‘have occurred, and the men must have been sacrificed.’ Orif, 
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when he took this walk, he had been content with igetting rid of the 
feverishness of the night, and returned to his bed, the chain would have 
been broken : for, what was more out of the natural-course of events, 
than that, at two in the morning, the idea should come into the head of 
any man to go to his office, and sit down in the lonely rooms of his:de- 
periment for no purpose of business or pleasure, but simply. from’ not 

owing what to do with himself? Or if, when he had let himself 
inte. those solitary rooms, the book of entries had not lain on the 
table; (and this, we presume to have been among the chances, as we 
can scarcely suppose books of this official importance to be. generally 
left to their fate among the servants and messengers of the office ;) or, 
if the entry, instead of being on the first page that opened to his eye, 
had been on any other, even the second, as he never might have taken the 
trouble of turning the page; or if he andthe chief clerk had been five 
minutes later at the Clerk of the Crown’s house, and instead of finding 
him at the moment of getting into his carriage, had been compelled .to 
incur the delay of. bringing him back from the country, all the preced- 
ing events would have been useless.—The people would have died at 
York, for even as it was, there was not a moment to spare; they were 

on the very verge of execution. ad 

The remarkable feature of the whole is, that the chain might have been 
snapped at every link, and that every link was equally important. Ina 
calculation of the probability of any one of those occurrences, a mathe- 
matician would find the chances very high against it ; but the calculation 
would be prodigiously raised against the probability of the whole. If it 
be asked, whether a sufficient ground for this high mterposition is to be 
discovered in saving the lives of a few wretched culprits, who, as: is 
frequent in such cases, probably returned to their wicked trade as soon 
as they escaped, and only plunged themselves into deeper iniquity— 
the answer is, that it is not for us, in our ignorance, to mete out the 
value of a human life, however criminal in the eyes of Heaven. But 
there was another interest concerned, and one of evident value. 

If those coiners had been hung, Sir Evan Nepean could scarcely have 
escaped utter ruin: popular wrath would have blazed out against him 
from one end of the country to another; he would have been charged 
with their murder. No man under such circumstances could have re- 
tained office a week. We have seen a circumstance of the same nature, 
but of a much slighter colour, drive a late chief judicial officer of Lon- 
don from his office in a moment. No minister could have ventured to 
screen him; office in England would have been shut upon him for life. 
He would probably have been driven to hide his head in some foreign 
country, even if some angry parliamentary rebuke, or royal mark of 
displeasure, had not broken bis heart. Yet thus, all who knew the sub- 
sequent services of Sir Evan Nepean as secretary to the Admiralty, 
during the long period of our naval glory in the revolutionary war, 
know that a humane, honest, and intelligent man would have. been 
lost to himself and his country. The actual neglect was the ‘Crown 
Clerk’s, but it would have been thrown back from the inferior on. the 
principal, according to the manner of popular justice. And doubtless, 
if Sir Evan had made the inquiry the night before, which he made.in 
his waking hour in the morning, the reprieve would not have suffered 
the of delay. The inadyertence, slight as it was, would-have 
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beew his ruin. “Here then, at least, the “ dignus” vindice’ nodus,” the 
sufficient reason, the want of which was pleaded with such effect in'the 
¢rowd ¢f popular narratives, was fully furnished. We can ‘scarcely con- 
ere ground for an interference with ‘the*course of 
atures 6) | rg 0} sn 

“« Phe story of the Offley Inheritance, which forms the ‘main’ portion 
of ‘the wonders told round the Scottish fireside on this night’; ‘when the 
genius of the winds was abroad, and the hearers were shuddering‘at once 
with the roar of thetempest, and the terrors of the world of shades, is 
a remarkably striking detail of the recovery of a large landed property 
in England through the agency, not of a dream, a sleepless night, or 
the coming of Sawney Bean himself, but of something more distinctl 
‘sént on its mission from beyond the great barrier. But this tale, whic 
unites philosophy and romance in a remarkable degree, we must leave to 
be ‘enjoyed; investigated, or trembled over, as the case may be, in’ the 
volume itself. The second and third volumes contain “ Fielding,” a 
tame that revives all the recollections of the novelist; and, what was 
scarcely to be hoped for in this age of helpless imitators, sustains, in a 
peculiar degree, the animation, the eccentricity, and the truth of nature, 
that belonged to the father of the genuine English novel: The ‘later 
‘Fielding’ is a humorist, suffering from his sensibility to the® follies 
of man; and as wayward, meditative, and contemptuous of his ies, 
as the “melancholy Jaques” himself. He passes through the world 
sketching character on all sides; a literary H.B., fathoming the chicane 
of ‘the hypocrite, exposing the hollowness of the corrupt, and caricatur- 
ing the affectation of the ~vulgar ; but, like the pencil of that clever 
artist, throwing a poetry and a power into his roughest sketches, which 
bring the whole within the picturesque, and combine severity with hu- 
mour, and the sternness of truth with the vividness of beauty. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 


Tue author of the “ Waverly Novels” obtained so extensive’a re- 
putation during his lifetime, that but little is to be added by posterity. 
This is the natural result of labours which appeal successfully to the 
imagination. The man of science must, in general, wait for those slow 
developments of his services to mankind, which belong to future ages. 
The man of imagination addresses himself wholly to the present sense 
of delight, and is rewarded by present adiniration. But another duty 
and another indulgence belong to posterity. Curiosity inquires ‘into 
the habits of the mind which achieved those successes. ‘Diligence is 
wisely and gracefully employed in discovering the sources from ‘which 
its vigour was derived ; and affection finds a pleasing, even though’ me- 
lancholy, task in illustrating the genius of the author by the memory of 
the°man. © , 

Sir Walter Scott, singularly fortunate in his living celebrity, has been 
fortanate’°in the ‘hand to which he has bequeathed itscare-when the 

s should have sealed all his labours. Mr. Lockhart had been’ not 
merely choseti for this purpose, but furnished with every material im- 
portant ‘to’ its fulfilment,memoranda by the author himself, his corre- 


® Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, Voli, 8vo, London, Murray. 
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spondence, and ‘a vast variety of letters from that crdwd of the literary 
world, with whom he kept up an active intercourse for nearly a quarter 
of a century. : yivagYois8 Od 

It must be now needless to panegyrise the t novelist. | It’ is 
enough to say of him, that he restored the novel. He found it stank 
into paltry affectations, puling romance, or foreign grossness. He saw 
where its strength lay, and he gave it to the world, once more the pow- 
erful, vivid, and interesting picture of human life. Availing himself of 
the traditions of his country, still half in the clouds of romance, and 
half in the sunshine of civilization, he peopled its scenery with forms of 
wild gallantry and polished elegance, that, fictitious as they alike were, 
had at once to the English eye the charm of brilliant novelty, and to the 
Scottish, the charm of old tradition. 

A brief autobiography begins the work. Mr. Lockhart justly thinks 
that the author has the best right to speak for himself; in the first in- 
stance, and we shall follow his example. 

** Every Scotsman,” says Sir Walter, “has a pedigree. Itis a 
national prerogative, as undeniable as his pride and his poverty. My 
birth was neither distinguished nor serdid.’’ His. father’s grandfather 
was Walter Scott, well known in Teviotdale by the name of Beardie. 
This title had been obtained by the whimsical and inveterate loyalty 
which determined that neither razor nor scissars should approach his 
chin from the day when the Stuarts lost the throne. His loyalty 
however was, unluckily, not limited to the length of his beard; for he 
engaged in their disastrous quarrel, until he brought himself in sight of 
the gibbet, and was saved only by the intercession of the Duchess of 
Buccleuch. Sir Walter’s father was a ‘‘ writer to the Signet,” or Scot- 
tish solicitor, and is described as a compound of professional intelligence 
and personal simplicity, a strong Calvinist, yet a friend to the mo- 
narchy; and, according to his distinguished son, aptly sketched by the 
following lines ; which, to us, though the work of a female muse, are 
perfectly incomprehensible. They were given as a toast :— 

“ To a thing that’s uncommon, 
A youth of diseretion, 

Who, though vastly handsome 
Despises flirtation, 

To the friend in affliction, 
The heart of affection, 

Who may hear the last trump 

° Without dread of detection.” 


It was certainly not in this school that his descendant learned the 
art of poetry. 

Sir Walter’s mother was a sister of Dr. Rutherford, professor of me- 
dicing in the University of Edinburgh. The eldest son of the family, 
Rohert, was a sea-officer, and fought in Rodney’s battles. The peace 
of Paris threw him, like others, out of the king’s service: he entered 
the East India Company’s, and after several yoyages, died. His second 
brother, John, was a soldier. He rose to the rank of major in the 
73rd, retired from the service, and after long ill-health, diedin 1816. A 
third brother, Tom, was originally brought up to his father’s profession, 
but failed, by speculating in farms. He. obtained the paymastership of 
the 70th regiment, and died in Canada. A fourth brother, was Daniel, 
whom he strongly deseribes as *‘ having neither the vivacity of intellect 
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pn og 5 the want of diligence, nor the pride which renders the most 
labours better than indolence or contempt.’’ © After various 
unsuccessful attempts to establish himself in life, he died on his return 
from the West Indies, in 1806. 

Sir Walter himself was born Aug. 15, 1771, in Edinburgh. | His 
lameness, which he contracted when but eighteen months old, shaped 
the fate of his first seven or eight years. He was sent from town’ to 
country and from country to town to cure it, but in vain. He was edur 
cated at the High School in Edinburgh, and there became a favourite 
of the well-known Dr. Adam, the Rector. Of this venerable and veritable 
** Domine,”’ Scott, with all his favouritism, gives a few satirical touches— 

* Dr. Adam,”’ says he, “ never failed to remind me of my obligations, 
when I had made some figure in the literary world. He was, indeed, 
deeply imbued with that fortunate vanity which alone could induce a 
man, who has arms to pare and burn a muir, to submit to the yet more 
toilsome task of cultivating youth. As Catholics confide in the imputed 
righteousness of their saints, so did the good old Dactor plume himself 
upon the success of his scholars in life—all of which he never failed to 
claim as the creation, or, at least, the fruits, of his early instructions, 
He remembered the fate of every boy at his school during the fifty years 
he had superintended it ; and always traced their success or misfortunes 
entirely to their attention or negligence while under his care. His 
‘noisy mansion,’ which to others would have been a melancholy bed- 
lam, was the pride of his heart. And the only fatigues he felt, amid 
din and tumult, and the necessity of reading themes, hearing lessons, 
and maintaining seme degree of order at the same time, were relieved 
by comparing himself to Cesar, who could dictate to three secretaries 
at once. So ready is vanity to lighten the labours of duty.” 

The close of the good old pedagogue’s career was characteristic. As 
Napoleon in his final delirium was heard to talk of war, and: closed his 
lips with “ téte de l'armée,”’ so the Doctor falling delirious a few days 
before his death, thought that he was still in his school, murmured, 
‘* But it grows dark—the boys may dismiss,’’—and expired. 

Scott was intended by his father for the bar; and, with that intent, 
began the dry practice of the solicitor’s office. But, after somé period of 
this dusty toil he fell into ilt health. Scott’s fllmesses seem to have had 
a singular share in shaping his fortunes. During the confinement which 
followed his breaking a blood-vessel, he studied the romance of history, 
to which he was always addicted, and hit upon the curious yet effective 
expedient of “ arranging shells, seeds, and pebbles to represent encoun- 
tering armies ; diminutive cross-bows were contrived to mimic artillery, 
and by the assistance of a friendly carpenter, he contrived to model a 
fortress, which, like those of Uncle Toby, represented whatever place 
happened to be uppermost in his imagination. He thus fought his way 
through Vertot’s “ History of the Knights of Malta,” and Orme’s “ His- 
tory of Hindostan,” whose copious plans, aided by the clear expla- 
nations of the author, met this instructive amusement peculiarly 
easy.”’ He was at length called to the bar, July 11, 1792. 

The world is fond of paradoxes, and one of them is, that the dullest 
boy generally makes the brightest man. Scott, at least, was no evidence 
for the paradox. He wasa remarkably bright boy. A letter from a lady, 
who visited at his father’s in 1777, strikingly puts this point at rest ;— 

“ I last night supped at Mr. Walter Scott’s: He has the most extre- 











ordinary genius of # boy T' ever saw. He'was reading''a poem “to ‘his 
mother, when I went in. “I made ‘hin’ read on ; it was'the descti 
ofa shipwreck, His passion rose with the storm. ' He lifted his -éy 
aid hands—‘There’s the mast gone,’ says he ; ‘crash it goes t— 
must all perish!’ After his agitation, he turns to me—* This‘ is: 
melancho y rays be; *I must read you something more amutin . 
I’ preferred a little chat, and asked his opinion of Miltén ‘and othe: 
books he was reading, which he gave me wonderfully. One of *his 
observations was, ‘ How strange that Adam, just thew come into ‘the 
world, should know everything; that must be the poet’s fancy.’’ ‘But 
when he was told that he was created — by God, he’ instan 
eon When taken to bed last night, he told his aunt he'liked tha 
ady. ‘What lady? says she —* Why, Mrs. Cockburn; for I’ think 
she is a virtuoso, like myself.’ ‘Dear Walter,’ says aunt Jenny, * Ww 
is a virtuoso ?'—* Don’t you know? Why, it is one who wishes atid 
will know everything.’ Now, Sir, you will think this a very silly story. 
, what age may you suppose this boy to be? Guess it now, before 
I tell you. Why, twelve or fourteen. No'such thing.” He is not quite 
six years old! He has a lame leg, for which he was a year at Bath; 
and acquired his perfect English accent, which he has not lost since he 
came, and he reads like a Garrick.” | ens 

On another occasion, as he was sitting with his attendant at the gate 
of a house, and the attendant remarking to him, how thankful he ought 
to be to Providence for being placed above the misery which he saw in 
a passing beggar. The child remarked, that Homer was a beggar. 
“How do you know that?” said the attendant—* Why, don’t ‘you 
remember,”’ said he, ** that 

‘Seven Roman cities strove for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread 
The Roman cities, as his biographer observes, might produce a smile; 
but the happiness of application was already there. In correcting the 
lady's date of the child’s age, (which was then six years and three 
months,) he alludes to Akensidé’s lines on the Virtuoso, as’ curiously 
appropriate to the author of “‘ Waverly.” ) 
‘“* He knew the various modes of ancient times, 
Their arts and fashions of each various guise, 
Their weddings, funerals, punishments, and crimes, 
Their strength, their learning eke, and rarities ; 
Of old habiliment, each sort and size, 
Male, female, high and low, to him were known ; 
Each gladiator’s dress and strange disguise, 
With learned, clerkly phrase he could have shown.” 

Scott’s whole literary education contradicts the theory of the tardy 
development of the ruling passion. If ever there was a born romancer, 
it was he. From his infancy he exhibited the same love for the oddity, 
fantastic brilliancy, and quaint recollections of old times and things, 
which made ic . vet - the rag Sem rl ie mote 
rigid discipline 6f the High School, his original propensi e throug! 
alt ite taitiete, and a lettet of Mr. revi then hig schanlfellow, amd‘in 
after life his friend to the last, describes an actual study of romance, 
which would almost e & fixed ‘determination for the careef itito 
which it has ‘been so often said and supposed that he was thtown ’ 
accident. ‘The two boys used to go every Saturday, and oftener da 
the vacations, to taste the solitary joys of the “Castle of Otranto,” 
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Spenser, and the ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” among the rocks,of Arthur’s 
Seat, &c, Scott read with ea gi itygyand remembered with long 
delight, After two years of this practice, the pair of enthusiasts pre- 
ated to make knight-and-giant stories of their.own... They next, learned 
talian.tegether, to increase their stock of tales, and copied all that,told 
of battles and.enchantments. Scott then began to copy ml eet 
nd.,went wherever he could find anybody to recite them, .. He, had 
heap to bind up collections of stories before he was ten years old! 
We, can, give but one notice more; it is of;a celebrated quack, of 
whom we are etn the novelist.did not make some use in his 
pictures of human credulity imposed on by human impudence. , It was 
whitten,on.the margin of an amusing collection of quack advertisements, 
Hey Grose, called, by the humorous compiler, “ A:,Guide,to 






Health, Beauty, Riches, and Longevity.”? ‘* The celebrated. Dr. 
Gr. ”” says, Scott, “‘ was anempiric of some genius and great assug- 
ance, In fact, he had a dash of madness in his composition. .He shad 
a, fine electrical. apparatus, and used it with skill. I myself, among 
others, was subjected to.a course of electricity under his charge.. I re- 
member seeing the old Earl of Hopetoun seated in a large arm-chair, 
and hung round with a collar, and a belt of magnets, like an Indian 
chief. After this, growing quite wild, Graham set up. his Temple of 
Health, and lectured. on the celestial bed, He attempted a course of 
those lectures in Edinburgh ; and as the magistrates refused to let him 
do so, he libelled them in a series of advertisements, the flights of which 
were infinitely more absurd and exalted than those which Grose has 
collected, In one tirade, he declared that he looked down upon, them 
as thesun in his meridian glory looks down on the poor, feeble, stink- 
ing glimmer of an expiring farthing candle; or, as heaven itself may 
regard the insolent bouncings of a few refractory maggots in a rotten 
cheese! Graham was a good-looking man; he used to come. to the 
Greyfriars’. Church in a suit of white and silver, with a chapeau-bras, 
and his hair marvellously dressed into a.sort of double toupee, which 
divided on his head like the two tops of Parnassus. Mrs. Macauley, 
the historianess, married his brother.. Lady Hamilton is said, to have 
first enacted his Goddess of Health. The Temple of Health dwindled 
into a sort of gambling-house.. .In a: quarrel there a poor young man 
was run into the bowels with a red-hot poker, of which he died. The 
mob vented their fury on the house, and the magistrates (somewhat of 
the latest) shut up the exhibition. A quantity of glass and crystal 
trumpery, the remains of the splendid apparatus, was sold on the South 
Bridge for next to nothing. Graham’s next receipt was the Earth-bath, 
with which he wrought some cures ; but this, too, failing, he was, I be- 
lieve, starved to death. 
_.In this agreeable and miscellaneous work, we have wandered through 
a.“ sylva”’ of anecdotes, gracefully arranged, and each leading into the 
more finished period at which Scott assumed authorship as the business 
of his life. The yolume closes with the commencement of his, inter- 
course with, that aceomplished person, Ellis,—his first knowledge of 
poor Hogg,—aad the publication of “Sir Tristrem” in 1804... Of 
is work, such was Constable’s dread, that but 150 copies were printed ; 
the, price, however, was two guineas. When, Scott’s reputation, rose, 
‘onstable became more. adventurous, and he printed more copies, _ 
~ The public will look with, pleasure for the volumes that are to come, 
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ARTPAND ARTISTS. 


Tue universal voice of enlightened men renders it necessary in the 
jresent day to argue upon the value of a due cultivation of the Polite 
Arts. It is no longer an open question whether they have or have not an 
influence upon the morals of a nation. It is admitted on all hands, 
that where they flourish in the greatest ee there the ruder elements 
of human nature are subdued to the limits of cultivated life, ‘afid the 
fiercer passions of men are modified or controlled. 

Individual nations have become famous for luxury, splendour, bravery, 
or policy, but they have ever been considered as merely competing with 
each other as to the relative value of their respective qualities, and not 
as having claim to universal admiration. That seoud distinction has 
ever been preserved for, and awarded to, that one nation which—com- 
bining with either policy, bravery, splendour, or luxury; or any or all of 
these attributes, the full and unbounded culture of the Finé Arts 
has see to the contemplation of mankind the spectacle of a people 
no less admired for bravery in war, than the polished refinements of 
peace. ~ 

One nation, and one alone, do we find recorded in the page of hist 
holding this glorious station. Seek we the land where the warrior V 
with the statesman, the orator, the philosopher, the poet, in the noble 
struggle to elevate their common country-—where the study of painting, 
of sculpture, of architecture, were deemed to ennoble those who cul- 
tivated them—where the critic exercised his duty for the encouragement 
of merit, and the historian beheld his chiefest reward in the recording 
of the virtues, the heroism, the refinement of his countrymen ?—Our 
eyes are turned at once, and there fixed, as in an eternal gaze, on Greece, 
and especially on that one state, transcending all its compeers in its 
galaxy of intellectual splendour—Athens. 

Brave without ferocity—polite, yet not effeminate—a Grecian citizen 
owed his distinctive character to the soothing influence of the Fine Arts. 
War may afford opportunities for the display of generous actions, and 
in like manner tranquillity may engender the rancour of hate, and the 
voluptuousness of sensual delight; but the very nature of the Arts is to 
incite to bravery, generosity, peace, and love. To a people cemented and 
bound together by their mysterious power, the orator no longer inveighs 
for mere gratification of popular applause ; nor does the poet celebrate 
his hero only to depreciate a rival. Under such influence, the aim of each 
was the moral and intellectual exaltation of the whole community ; and 
the glorious light then displayed has served as the securest beacon to 
the endeavours of succeeding generations. 

Such were the high purposes for which the Arts avere created—such 
was the effect, the unerring effect, of their due and careful cultivation 
on a Grecian soil. Changeless as the tides, immutable as the stars, the 
laws of civilization operate now as they have ever done; and, the samé 
causes combining, the same effects will follow in this our native coantry. 

A few cursory remarks upon the Fine Arts in Great = a 
peculiarly cabled for at the present time. Ere another year ave 
half-passed —- the Exhibition of the Royal Academy will take place 


in the new building in Trafalgar Square. The public mind is intent 


upon this first display, and let us hope, as we have sufficient reason to 











believe, that the artists will not disappoint the expectation thus aroused. 
A mighty effort should be. made by the great body of them, that the 
classes of history and poetry should present numerous specimens of 
their talents, leaving the subordinate branches, as far as they Can 
possibly do so, to the hands of those who make such their immediate 
practice. 7 
Nor let us be less sanguine in our trust that such exertions, if made, 
will meet with a corresponding liberality on the part of those who by 
habit, wealth, and station, are best able to extend their patronage to 
Art. Allusion is not made here to merely the money compensation to 
be paid, but to the real stimulus to exertion—patronage on the part of 
the affluent, to the several artists, in those branches of art in which 
they peculiarly excel. Thus’ would honour form some part of the 
remuneration, and in that the artist who panted after fame-would dis- 
cover that the indulgence of his native genius had not been in vain. 

Hitherto in this country there has been but scanty patronage afforded 
to.the practitioners in painting, sculpture, and architecture; though the 
latter have reaped by far the greater harvest of the three. Ecclésiastical 
and other public buildings have, at various periods, called fur the exer« 
tion of native genius in that art; and sculpture, from the beginning of 
the present century, has been in some degree fostered by the erection of 
statues in honour of our naval and military heroes, our poets, out states+ 
men, and our philosophers. Historic painting, however, has not been 
so fortunate, for the grave discipline of the Protestant worship sanctions 
not those pictorial decorations of sacred edifices, which afford such 
splendid opportunities for the pencil in the Romish Church. 

Sculpture has, in another instance, had the advantage over painting, 
for in several parts of the metropolis statues have been erected to the 
memory of persons of eminence. The climate of England, however, is 
not congenial to these exhibitions in the open air, and the vast consump- 
tion of coal tends greatly to the defacing of them, by reason of the blaek- 
ness by which they are so immediately overspread. “ 

The last-named advantage of sculpture over the sister art is in some 
degree detracted from, because those statues were the result of commis- 
sions given to the artists as employment, and not as a matter accoms. 
panied by honour, as is the case where such testimonials are erected 
with the concurring voice of a whole people. In recording the valour 
or virtue of the heroes, the philanthropists, and philosophers, the sculptor 
who does the bidding of a nation signalises her own honour as the artist 
appointed from amongst his fellows, and the marble that transmits to 
future generations a memorial of the virtues, the achievements, or the 
intellect of his subject, is the best monument to his own fame, 

The propriety at any time of exhibiting the resemblances of prominent 
characters in the streets of a great city, where they have not been 
awarded by the national voice, is a matter of grave consideration. The 
glory of wearing a crown—the merit of great abilities—the honour of a 
fluent tongue, are little of themselves ; and if party-spirit, vanity, or self- 
interest are called into action, as is but too frequently the case, in the 
statues now under notice, the art is degraded to a pandering to bad 
passions, instead of being elevated to its proper sphere. But if a monarch 
from his throne issue the dictates of prudence and justice—if a states 
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spemdezsienh pursues the good of his country—if.the orator advocates 
> cause of oe with.the eloquence. of. truth—then. let a grateful 
nation decree the honour of a statue to the memory of its, senator, .its 
erator, or its king. Such was the practice in Ceespinlen: chante: 
its effect tended beneficially in a tenfold manner. ted as the rewar 

of virtue, of eloquence, or of valour, these statues invited the Ts 
to the cultivation of similar qualities ; whilst they aff i: hyp 
and.conferred honourable distinction upon those who _studied.the. softer 
arts of life. The sculptor embodied the outward form and semblance sof 
a good man, who had already, by his virtues, created an imperishable 
monument in the hearts of his grateful fellow-countrymen, 

It may not be foreign to the purpose to offer a few remarks upon the 
aly or disadvantages, to artists, of the two great institati 
National Gallery and the Royal Academy—existing under. the same roof. 
The point whether such is to be the case is now finally disposed of, and 
whether it will be a beneficial arrangement or not, is the only remaining 
question. Many consider that the proximity of the works of the ancient 
schools will have the effect of stimulating artists to increased exertion ; 
and, at the same time, the public having before them those works, and the 
latest from the easels of English professors, will be enabled to judge of 
their relative merits, Doubtless, the candid, the liberal, and the discri- 
minating, may form a just estimate of native talent, by a careful com- 
parison of the works of earlier artists with those of our own. But it 
must not be forgotten that every one who views a work of art is not in 
reality a competent judge of its merit; hence arises one of the many 
difficulties with which artists have to contend in the exercise of their 

rofession. Every man is naturally prone to consider himself as qua- 
ified to form a just conclusion on art; nor is he altogether wrong, for 
if he have his organs of vision unimpaired, he can tell whether an in- 
tended representation of a face or a tree actually resembles those objects 
in nature, and to that extent he is a judge; but, with regard to the ex- 
pression and character of the one, or the form and effect of the other, it 
requires more than a commonplace observer to discriminate as to their 
uliar excellencies ; and thus each man is not capacitated to form a 
just opinion. 

Where, then, the mind and the age are unschooled to discriminate of 
themselves, they are naturally anxious for a guide to instruct them : 
thus, the services of the critic are called into exertion. If he be him- 
self ery 4 or corrupt, the fate of the artist is soon told. Our 
hope in the artists’ exertions in the forthcoming Exhibition, and our 
trust in the just extension of patronage to them, must be accompanied 
by a no less fervent aspiration that the stream of criticism may flow on 
unpolluted from its source. If the public be taught, as they have but 
too frequently been, that art is at a low ebb in this country, though the 
efforts of artists may not be unavailing, their struggles will be against 
accumulated difficulties. For the honour of the nation, then, let us 
trust that the press will not be backward in. lending its aid to just cri- 
ticism at this important time. Let us hope that, in paying due homage 
to the stern exactness of Leonardo da Vinci, the dignity of Michael 
Angelo, the purity of Raffaelle, or the mellowness of Titian, critics will 
no longer force invidious comparison with the works of the English 
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school. * Let them poiut-out to the uninstructed the en 
art, ‘when those great artists lived, and the difficulties experie 
own? nor let them forget to name the honours bestowed by pri 
pew reed in other ages and in other climes, and the feeble supp 
‘has’ hitherto been awarded in a British soil. reaper e 
Tf such be the course pursued by those whose task it more partict- 
larly is to guide the public taste, we doubt not but that the works of our 
own artists will bear full competition even with the splendid treasures 
‘of the National’Gallery. ‘The actual difference in the hues of an‘an- 
cient’and a modern picture is sufficiently apparent even to the most 
inexperienced eyes; but how far that difference is to be accounted for, 
on the score of age, is a matter of acquired knowledge or judicious Spe 
culation. This point, therefore, should be carefully brought. unde 
notice, lest those who view a modern picture should deem every in- 
stance whicrein it differs from an ancient one as a defect. : 
~ With the exercise of caution \and candour, a comparison may safely 
be courted, and those who honour the arts of England may leave the 
result with calmness to the good sense of persons of taste and judgment 
“a calmness not founded either upon over-confidence or indifference, 
but a tranquillity engendered in the mind by a conviction that if justice 
be rendered to the merits of British artists, whether they be the liyi 
or the dead, their works will bear the test of rigid scrutiny, and that this 
country will have sufficient reason to pride herself that her school of 
painting, with its almost overwhelming disadvantages, has attained such 
an exalted rank in the scale of eminence. | 
With this qualification, or rather with this proviso, the issue of a 
junction, in one building, of the Royal Academy and the National Gal- 
ery, may prove of great advantage to the interests of art. But, were 
there one other feature in the establishment, namely, a gallery for the re- 
ception of the works of the most eminent artists of the. English school, 
then there could be no question of the entire usefulness of the plan. 
Persons even the most prejudiced in their views against the claim of 
Great Britain to assume to herself a School of Art, would then have 
conviction thrust upon them of the fallacy of their views. Proof would 
then be glaring that native artists, notwithstanding they have experi- 
enced rather neglect than encouragement, have exerted themselves 
beyond even the most extravagant expectation, and succeeded far 
above the most sanguine hope. The honoured names of Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Barry, Opie, Moreland, Fuseli, West, 
and Lawrence, and others who have passed away, are a triumphant body 
of evidence in support of such a proposition ; nor would those of livin 
urtists detract from the fame acquired by their deceased brethren, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


The Medical Art in China.—At a recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Rev. C. Gutzlaffread a paper on the present state of the medical 
art in China, which furnished a curious illustration of the attachment of 
that extraordinary people to ancient habits. They aver that the art of 
healing was invented by one of their ancient emperors, Shing-Nong, who 
studied the properties of plants, and laid down rules for the treatment of 
disease. Diseases are said to consist in five elements in a state of disturb- 
ance; their equilibrium constituting health; and no physician is permitted 
to vary from the original mode of treatment. If he should do so, and ‘he 
patient dies, he is punishable for manslaughter. The practice of surgery is 
scarcely known in China, except in the use of the moxa and acupunctura- 
tion, but great attention is paid to dietetics, by a proper regard to which 
some of their most distinguished men maintain that all medicine will be 
rendered unnecessary. 

The Poisoned Vailey of Java.—At a subsequent meeting of the same 
Society, Colonel Sykes read some account of the poisoned Upas Valley, in 
Bettur, in Java, extracted from a letter written by Mr. Loudon, after his 
visit to the place in July, 1830, According to this gentleman's statement, 
the valley is twenty miles in extent, and of a considerable width ; it presents 
a most desolate appearance, the surface being sterile and without vegeta- 
tion. The valley contains numerous skeletons of mammalia aud birds. In 
one case the skeleton of a human being was seen with the head resting upon 
the right hand. According to tradition, the neighbouring tribes were in the 
habit of driving their criminals into the valley to expiate theircrimes. Mr, 
Loudon tried the experiment of lowering some dogs and fowls into the val- 
ley, and in every case animation became quickly suspended, although life 
was prolonged, in some instances, for ten minutes. The valley proved to be the 
crater of an extinguished volcano, in which carbonic-acid gas is generated, as 
it is in the Grotta del Cane, at Naples. The fabulous influence imputed to 
the Upas tree is, therefore, without foundation, the mortality being caused 
solely by the deleterious agency of the gas. 

Russtan Characters.—It is well known, on the testimony of Arab authors, 
that the Russians used written characters in the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, but the nature of these characters has been hitherto unknown, A 
M. Frihn, of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, now says that they 
were carved on wood, and had no analogy whatever with the Sclavonic or 
Runic; but there is a remarkable resemblance between them and the still 
unexplained inscriptions on the route between Mount Sinai and Suez, attri- 
buted by common report to the early Christians, who, before the sixth cen- 
tury, passed that way on their pilgrimages to the Monastery of the Trans- 
figuration. 

Royal Asiatic Society —At the meeting of this Society held on the 18th 
ult., the President, the Right Hon. C. W. Wynn, M.P., very feelingly 
alluded to the loss it had sustained in the death of the late Lieut.-Col. Cole- 
brook, the founder, and, for many years, the director of the Society, Col. 
Colebrook had been a meritorious and distinguished officer in India, was 
much celebrated as an Oriental scholar, and by his subsequent labours and 
exertions has greatly promoted the cause of Eastern learning and science. 

Ancient British Coins.—At the meeting of the Numismatic Society held 
on the 16th ult, Mr. J. Y, Akerman, the Secretary, read a paper on the 
coins of the Ancient Britons, in which he showed that the account of Cesar, 
who distinctly states that the Britons had no coined or stamped money, is 
not entitled to implicit credit, since many specimens exist which are ob- 
viously of very early fabric, long anterior to the arrival of the Romans in 
this country. Mr. Akerman contended that the objects represénted on 
British coins have no reference to the habits or customs of the people. by 
whom they were minted, but are, in fact, copied from the coins of the 
Greeks. 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Weather and its effects on the Wheats and on general Cultivation-> 
Beans, Peas, and Barley suwing—The Drop of Lambs and Spring ved 
—Markets and Prices—Politics of Agriculture—The Report of ti 
Cambridgeshire Deputation—Annual Meeting of the Central Associa+ 
tion--Mr, Clay's speech on the Corn Laws—Imperial Averages. . 


Tue prevalence of north, east, north-east, and north-west winds, during 
almost the entire month of March, and the effects visible in the snow now 
covering the earth (March 23) have checked the vegetation, which was be- 
ginning to give a reviving appearance to the wheats and layers, from the 
slight indications of a more genial season towards the latter portion of Fe- 
bruary and the commencement of its successor in the Calendar. The eye 
indeed has been so little accustomed to the stunted and dark appearance 
whieh a succession of cold frosty weather in the first months of the year 
had occasioned during the several mild winters preceding the present, that 
an indefinite apprehension crept over the mind of the farmer on viewing the 
very delayed and injured appearance of his future crop. 

But we have seen the almost instantaneous effects of so very brief an 
access of warm rains, followed by a little sunshine, in resuscitating the 


growth, as well as in giving it a most verdant and brilliant aspect, that we, 


reserve our anticipations till nature shall have burst from her torpor. The 
truth is, the roots of wheat strike so deep, and draw their nourishment from 
so extended a penetration into the earth, that experience has convinced us 
it matters little what happens to the blade before the spring growth. We 
have seen the first green spires eaten off by sheep, and cut down by hares 
and rabbits in some of the most extensive game preserves in the kingdom, 


so as to leave little more to view than a faint streak of scarcely visible green’ 


along the lines of the drill. We have made this our peculiar subject of 
remark during the last three years, and yet in July we have found these 
apparently destroyed fields yielding from eight to ten coombs per acre. 

n the whole, the month has been favourable to the operations of hus- 
bandry. Ploughing has been actively carried on; the bean setting, though 
perhaps a /ittle later than usual, has been generally completed ; peas are in 
a like state ; and a good breadth of barley has been got in. The wet soils 
have been benefited, and brought nearer to a working state by the drying 
winds; and the light lands are working exceedingly well, for, though it 
cannot be said to be a dusty March, yet it has been free from wet till this 
flight of snow came, and its middle character has been more favourable to 
both species of soil than a more decided drought. 

The lambing season on the whole has not been so favourable as the same 
late seasons, on account of the inevitable reduction of the condition of the 
ewes. There is however no reason to suppose that the lambs fall short in 
number. The loss, where there has been any, has been in both ewes and 
their offspring, from exhaustion. Warm weather is on this account more 

rhaps to be desired than on any other grounds, for turnips and hay are 
Both fast vanishing, and the stock and flock farmers are the more anxiously 
looking for their spting feed. The practice of sowing rye for this purpose 
is very general in some districts, and we believe very successful, as it fre- 


quently provides the means of maintaining and varying the ea early | 


in the year, in a way not to be otherwise accomplished,—while it extracts 
without injury a part of a crop from the last year’s wheat lands, and which 
are soon after renovated by the manuring for turnips. How far. this prac- 
tice extends we are not prepared to state, but it is very frequent in the east- 
ern district of the kingdom. 

From the culture we turn to the sale of the produce. The phenomena of 
the markets are nearly the same as during the period of our last Report. 
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The same or an increased pressure for money—a short supply, and chiefly 
of, an inferior quality—a steadfast, or rather a rising price ‘for the better 

ples—the lower fallen off (for want of the better) at the same compara- 
tive depression—time wearing on, and the stock thrown upon the farmer, 
who holds partly in hope of higher rates, and partly from the cecupatiotis of 
a busier season. We repeat, for the third time, that we are brought a 
month nearer to the harvest without any visible inconvenience. 

In the meattime there have occurred two or three circumstances in the 
polities of agriculture, so to speak, which ought to have a place in our sur- 
vey. There is a struggle to keep up the notion and the claims of the dis- 
tress of agriculture, if these symptoms may not rather be esteemed as the 
** odium in langam jaciens” of this, if not absolutely bygone yet now per- 
fectly useless appeal. Aniongst the most active propagators of the com- 
plaints of “the currency doctors,” were certain Cambridgeshire agriculturists 
and millers. Their evidence was amongst the most vehement given upon 
the Committee, and they were consequently amongst those most chagrined 
at the suppression or evasion of any Report. A dozen of these gentlemen 
were, it seems, deputed to supply this deficiency by a Report of their own, 
founded on the evidence taken before the two Parliamentary bodies. The 
have fulfilled their commission. Not satisfied with the broadly declared, 
and now, it should seem, established fact, that it is not in the power of legis- 
Jation to remedy the evils of which they complain, but by a return to a 
greater and more universal infliction, they take upon them to account in 
other ways for the silence of the Committees, and in their zeal they even 
assume that the Lords were so much appalled, they dared not make known 
to the country the perilous condition to which it was, or is likely to be, re- 
duced! This is really too good. 

But the consummation of these wise and just views is to be found in their 
statement of the farmer's case, and the remedy they propose. “ We find,” 
they say, “ the condition of the farmers, when accurately investigated, to be 
infinitely worse than what any one could possibly anticipate, such as shows 
that, if even they could rely on obtaining permanently the prices of the last 
three or four years, they are sure to lose ultimately the whole of their capi- 
tals ; this, too, satisfactorily established by the concurrent and universal tes- 
timony of all the witnesses examined before the two Houses of Parliament, 
in whose opinions any just confidence can be placed from their understand- 
ing the business of farming.” 

t must in charity be supposed that they arrived at this conclusion before 
the late rise in the price of wheat; for it can hardly be denied that the prices 
of barley, wool, and meat were fair and remunerating, and there are few 
agriculturists who would complain of the times since last harvest. We will 
Venture to affirm that under no ordinary circumstances has any loss been 
experienced, but on the contrary a better profit than capital generally pro- 
duces, It is not many weeks since we heard this sentence from the lips of 
the first agriculturist of this or any country—‘“ What a fine year this has 
been for agriculture!’ Nor is there the slightest appearance of that irre- 
mediable distress which this paragraph assumes. These reporters indeed 
take to themselves the advantage of including “the prices of the last four 
or five years ;~ but what then ? Grant all they say, and just go to the found- 
ation, to the cause of depressed price—a supply exceeding the demand, a 

th exceeding the consumption. Now how, we ask, is any act of the 
islature to | this over-production ending in a glut, which occasions 
the fall of price ? at hocus-pocus of currency, or anything else, can stop 


ger y—permanently, observe, fof that is the postulate—this dispro- 
portion 

Even limiting and bounding the view of the case by the evidence supplied 
—evidence which they in some instances charge as partial, and which charge 
meaning no more than that the individual has always his own partial no- 
tions, which he puts the most prominently forward—taking only such a view, 
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we say, the verdict is already pepnoenter, The Committees admit their j 
competency to provide a remedy, and Parliament has confirmed that dec 
The. matter, too, is practically decided, if not set at rest by su 
events ; and all men (excepting always, it should appear, the Cam 
shire reporters) perceive that the true remedy for the tenant lies in inere 
his: crops and lowering his expenses—that is, in making the most of his 
own caution, judgment, capital, skill, and industry, and that the disorder of 
the landlord is to he cured by forgetting war-times, residing at home, atid 
bringing his outgoings within his mcome. These are the true remedies for 
agricultural distress, and the only true remedies. The Cambridgeshire re- 
porters have, however, their panacea, and here it is :— . 

“We,” say these doctors, “unanimously come to the conclusion, that the only 
mode of proceeding, with a view to avert National Bankruptcy and Ruin, is, 
to repeal the Act of 1819, and to substitute for a gold monetary standard of 
31,178. 104d. the ounce, one of a much lower denomination; deeming all 
remedies which would not have the effect of lowering the standard to be 
perfectly useless. We have likewise come to a conclusion, that a standard, 
which is not based upon a foundation of the precious metals, must be ne- 
cessarily of a fluctuating value, and could not be considered apres and 
we think that sé/ver ought to be the foundation, not gold, to make the 
monetary standard of this country correspond with that of all other nations ; 
and, finally, we have come to a conclusion that the ounce of silver ought to 
coined into 11s., in order to depreciate the standard just 50 per cent. below 
the rate of the present silver coinage. A depreciation of it to this extent would 
sustain a largely increased circulation of paper on an undeniably secure 
footing, and would, as we firmly believe, restore permanent prosperity both 
to farmers and to the nation, impossible to be restored, in our opinion, by 
other means.” 

Two questions, howeyer, remain to be asked of them ;—first, how this is 
to be done? and secondly, how is a standard based upon the precious metals 
to be secured from fluctuation, the precious metals themselves being liable 
to the variations of supply and demand? 

The Central Association held its annual meeting on the 14th of March, 
and when we say that it adopted this Report of the Cambridgeshire deputies, 
we shall sufficiently characterize the transactions of the assembly. Their 
cry was the currency, and their cure a depreciation, joint-stock banks, the 
subversion of the control of the Bank of England, and a large ae issue, 

A document of great moment both to the agriculturist and the country 
is the speech of Mr. Clay in the House of Commons on the 16th, when he 

roposed a fixed duty in lieu of the present corn-laws. Perhaps Mr. Clay 
1as stated nothing new, but the whole subject has never been so ably con- 
densed, so clearly and forcibly stated in or out of Parliament. We have 
studied the subject long and earnestly, and though he brought no fact or 
argument not previously known to us, we certainly never were so thoroughly 
satisfied with an argument on any subject. This speech ought to be in the 
hands of every man connected with the landed interest, for it is impossible that 
reasoning so irresistible should long fail to prevail both in and out of doors. 
The matter was only equalled by the method of his address, The first 
showed, from the history of the corn-laws, that the only period of steady 
price was the period when the trade in corn was open. 

His next object was to show that Parliament had no right to keep, up the 
price of the staff of life while it declined to inter for the protection of the 
wages of Jabour; and he showed the difference y wae) an impost intended 
to elevate and an impost intended to protect an article. His exposition of 
the theory of corn production was the clearest and neatest we ever remember 
to have seen; and having defined the state of the case, he to 

rove by figures that while corn was low revenue flourished, while corn was 
high there was a proportionate falling off. Hence he decided that a net 
surplus of income was the means by which an individual could defray the 
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of the revenue, and this su was created as much bya dimi- 

nished outlay fer food as by any cause. Thus he disposed of the’ 

ment that high prices were indispensable to the support of taxation. 

His reasoning was then addressed to show that great fluctuations were the 

necessary ogc aoa of restrictive laws, which he did thus ih a few words, 
ns 


Restrictio uce high price—high price increased quantity-imereased 
quantity a glut—a glut a fall. This, too, isindependent of the consequences 
of open ports—in short, it is the inevitable train of cause and effect. Could 
a price much higher than that of foreign countries be sustained, the effect 
would be the migration of capital and industry. One of the strongest —_ 
of his speech was that in which he demonstrated that a steady, not a high, 
oy was the point important to the tenant, and that the — duty 

as been (as we have so often stated) the ruin of the farmer by the delusive 
idea of high price which it has engendered. His reasoning on the ruin 
brought on the owner by fluctuation—the inevitable fluctuation attendant 
on restriction—was not less clear and cogent. His illustration of the effect 
on manufactures, first by narrowing the market, and, secondly, by raising 
the cost of the production by elevating the wages of labour, was equally 
powerful; and he deduced the alarming opinion that our trade was wasting 
away, and must go on to waste away under these pernicious laws. In esti- 
mating the protection due to the agriculturist, he said, “ The duty should, be 
in amount an exact equivalent for the burdens which the agricultural capi- 
talist has to sustain beyond what is borne by the rest of his fellow-citizens, 
and which enhance the cost at which his senbeas can be brought to market.” 
The amount of those burdens is clearly the exact measure of the protection 
to which the agricultural interest is entitled. He concluded by stating his 
conviction that no quantity of corn beyond a fortnight’s consumption would be 
brought into England ata less price than from 40s, to 45s. per quarter under 
a duty of 5s., which he proposed to be permanently laid. And he professed 
his belief that the English grower might profitably produce it at such a rate. 
He expressed his firm belief that little land would go out of cultivation, and 
that much more corn would be raised. 

No answer was attempted to this masterly statement, though the Marquis 
of Chandos gave it his opposition on general grounds. It is remarkable 
that during the greater part of Mr. Clay’s most momentous address, scarcely 
more members were present than sufficed to make a house—a sufficient 
proof of the indifference Parliament feels, but from which it will be aroused 
with a vengeance should corn rise to any considerable elevation, or fall from 
a plentiful harvest. 

Emperial averages, for the week ending Mar. 10:—Wheat, 56s. 7d.— 
barley, 32s, 2d.—oats, 23s. Id.—rye, 34s. 5d.—beans, 37s.— peas, 35s. 11d. 





COMMERCE AND CURRENCY. 


There has been a good deal of fluctuation in the state of the money 
market during the past month; but the pressure has been, upon the whole, 
somewhat mitigated; partly in consequence of the Bank of England 
mite | agreed, early in the month, to advance loans upon the deposit of ap- 
proved Bills of Exchange of not less than 2000/. in value, and not having 
more than ninety-five days tc run, at interest of five per cent. per annum ; 
and partly in consequence of the remittance of a considerable amount of 
bullion from the United States. We regret to state, however, that there is 
very little more approach to a state of confidence in business transactions. 
It is thought by many that the present relief in monetary affairs arises only 
out of temporary causes; and hence there is great indisposition to push 
business, and least of all to indulge in mercantile speculations. 

The return of the quarterly weekly averages of the liabilities and assets 
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of the Bank of England, for the three months ending on the 7th ult, 
recently published in the Gazette, exhibits the following results, compared 
with the quarter ending on the 7th of February :— 
The circulation averaged, 
In the first period ‘ ‘ ; : . £17,868,000 
In the second period . é . : - 18,178,000 





Being an increase of ‘ . £310,000 

The deposits averaged, 
In the former period . ‘ : d . £14,230,000 
In the latter period é : ; . 13,260,000 


Being adiminution of . . ; £970,000 
The total liabilities averaged, 

Inthe former period . ‘ ; ° . £32,098,000 

In the latter period ‘ ° : ‘ 31,438,000 


£660,000 





Being a diminution of . : 
The securities averaged, 
For the former period . ‘ ‘ : . £31,085,000 
For the latter period . : . : . 30,579,000 





Beinga diminution of . ‘ ‘ £506,000 

The bullion averaged, 
For the former period : : ° - £4,032,000 
For the latter period . ‘ : : . 4,048,000 





Being an increase of . ‘ . £16,000 

The total of the assets averaged, 
For the former period . : ‘ . . £35,117,000 
For the latter period. ; > ° é 34,627,000 


Being a decrease of ; . . £490,000 

The surplus, or rest, averaged, 

For the former period : ‘ : -  £3,019,000 
For the latter period . ; : . ; 3,189,000 





Being an increase of . ; ° £170,000 


The usual half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of England 
took place on the 17th ult., when a dividend of four per cent, for the half- 
year was declared. The only thing worth notice was the declaration of the 
Governor, that the “ rest,” or balance, had increased 150,090/. since the last 
meeting, and that the Bank had not effected any sale of any portion of“ the 
dead weight.” 

The annual general meeting of the proprietors of the London and West- 
minster Bank was held on the Ist ult., and the Report of the Directors was 
of the most satisfactory description. It appears that the paid-up capital has 
been augmented to 597,255/., and that the profits have kept pace with the 
capital. In addition to the capital stock,a sum of 41,998/, 10s. has been 
derived from a premium on shares, issued at an advance of 4/. 10s, The 
total number of shares is now 29,864, held by 782 proprietors. A dividend 
of five per cent. upon the paid-up capital was declared; after the payment 
of which, and of all expenses incurred, there remains a surplus balance of 
20,0037.19s. 5d, The branches of the establishment now amount to five, 
and the directors have the sanction of the proprietors to erect spacious build- 
ings in Lothbury, the site for which they have purchased the freehold of, 
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OBITUARY. 


BISHOP OF SALISKHURY. 


Tuts venerable prelate died at his residence in the Polygon, Southampton, 
on the 19th ult., in the 81st year of his age. Dr. Burgess, whose parents 
1] moved in a humble sphere of life, was born at Odiham, Hampshire, in the 

| cd 1754-5, and was educated at Oxford. After graduating as B.A., he 
| ame a fellow and tutor of Corpus Christi, and subsequently took the 
Bl degrees of M.A., B.D., and D.D. His attainments in the dead languages, 
| and especially in the Hebrew and cognate tongues were considerable, and 
while at the university he obtained a prize for an essay on the Study of 
Antiquities; and published a treatise on the origin and formation of the 
Greek language. The latter work laid the foundation of his fortune, in 
obtaining for him the favourable notice of Bishop Barrington, who made him 
his chaplain, and gave him, first, a prebend of Carlisle, and subsequently a 
stall, to which a living was attached, in the cathedral of Durham. In 1803, 
he was consecrated to the see of St. David's, from which he was translated 
to that of Salisbury in, 1826. Dr. Burgess was profoundly versed in biblical 
criticism, and has published several treatises, chiefly controversial, of great 
ability, as well as some elementary works on the Hebrew language. The 
@ ' last time he appeared before the public was in a somewhat different cha- 
| | racter—that of Chaplain to the Grand Orange Lodge of Great Britain. 





_ 


DAVIDSON, THE TRAVELLER. 


Be The public was startled by an abrupt announcement in the “ Times” of 
Ba the 6th ult. of the death of. Mr. Davidson, on his road to Timbikti. But 
the statement was contradicted on the following day, by the secretary 
of the Geographical Society. The melancholy fact of the murder of our 
countryman has, however, subsequently been placed beyond all doubt, by a 
letter from the British vice-consul at Mogadore, dated Feb. 14th, 1837, 
which was read at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on the 13th 
ult. The most circumstantial account of Mr. Davidson’s death is that 
derived by Mr. Willshire from a Jew trader of the name of Jacob Ben 
) Cohen, who arrived at Mogadore, from Draha, on the 2nd of Feb., and 
) reported that Mr. Davidson had been robbed on the 29th or 30th of Shaban 
(32 or 33 days after he started from Wednoon), by the tribes of Idowlet and 
| Ait Atta, in the district of Hameda, four days’ journey from Tatta, who, 
| after receiving from him eight dqubloons, 100 dollars, and a loaded camel, 
| allowed the party, consisting of eighteen persons, to proceed on their route 
| towards Timbuktu. Mr. Willshire’s informant further stated, that eight or 
| | ten days after, a marauding party of 100 horsemen, of the tribe of El Harib, 
) | who were returning from plundering a place called Bousbezah, met Mr. 
Davidson's party a little to the south of Egueda, whom they immediately 
robbed, and shot Mr. Davidson, who received eight balls. At El Mehamdi, 
a town distant six days from Tatta, where the informant was living, he saw 
in the possession of the Arabs and Jews, various,grticles which had belonged 
to Mr. Davidson, which he described, and left no doubt as to his fate. 
Among the articles which he had seen, he named a silver watch, a pocket- 
compass, a sword, three books, a box of medicines, a Japan tea-caddy, beads, 
and cowries, all of which he must have seen, or he could not have described 
them so correctly as he did. Other accounts state that Mr. Davidson and 
his party were travelling some distance in a parallel route, but rather 
behind the caravan, which was first met by the party of El Harib, who were 
disappointed not to find Mr. Davidson, for whom they inquired—the caravan 
was stopped, Mr. Davidson came up, and was instantly shot. It appears, 
therefore, that Mr. Davidson met his death on the 17th or 18th of December 
last, at Sheh Reya, near the southern confines of the district of Egueda, 
twenty-five days distant fromTimbuktu, and ten days from Tandeni, 
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Celestial Confusion ; or, the Heathen Rule 
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Hanover, royal law of succession to the 
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